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1  HE  characters  and  incidents  of  this  novel 
are,  as  the  most  casual  reader  will  powerfully 
agree,  entirely  the  product  of  the  author's 
furious  fancies  ;  they  bear,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  no  relation  to  the  people  and  events 
of  real  life 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
Shy  a  Penny 

SHE  sat  immediately  in  front  of  me,  but  I  could  see  a 
shadowy  profile  in  the  window,  mirrored  against  the 
purple  London  dusk  :  and  immediately  above  her  head 
was  an  advertisement  for  Liver  Pills, 

"Twopence/'  she  said,  "to  Marble  Arch." 

The  conductor  spread  her  two  pennies  on  his  palm, 
"Sorry,  miss,  but  it's  threepence  to  Marble  Arch, 
You  got  on  before  the  section," 

"I  had  a  beastly  suspicion  that  it  was,"  she  said, 
'Tm  afraid  I  haven't  any  more  money  with  me.  How 
far  can  I  go  for  tuppence  ?  Hyde  Park  Corner  ?" 

"Yes,  miss."  He  was,  I  observed,  gazing  at  a  curl 
above  her  ear,  and  though  I  resented  it,  I  cannot 
altogether  blame  him, 

"Wait  a  minute,  I  may  have  another  penny  in  the 
bottom  of  my  bag.  Or  even  a  shilling,  if  my  luck's 
in,"  She  began  to  scramble.  The  conductor  met 
my  eye  and  perhaps  he  would  have  winked  if  I  had 
been  a  friendly-looking  bloke.  He  turned  to  punch 
a  ticket  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 

"I  say,"  I  said,  just  behind  the  ear,  "if  I  found  the 
necessary  penny,  would  it  follow  that  I,  as  a  gentleman, 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  by  speaking 
to  you  again?" 

"You  would  have  to  give  me  your  name  and  address 
so  that  I  could  send  you  a  penny  stamp."  There  had 
been  just  the  slightest  movement  of  the  curl. 
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"And  you'd  have  to  give  me  your  name  and  address 
so  that  I  could  write  and  thank  you  for  the  penny 
stamp/' 

She  looked  round  and  smiled,  "I'd  be  most  awfully 
grateful*  I'm  in  a  tremendous  hurry  to  get  to  Marble 
Arch*  That's  why  I  came  out  without  my  purse* 
Anyway,  I  know  your  name  and  address.  You  are 
Michael  Philip  Nicholas  Grey,  and  you  live  at  69,  Old 
Church  Lane,  Chelsea.  I  noticed  you  when  I  got  in*" 

"That  was  awfully  good  of  you*  And  I  shall  address 
the  letter  of  thanks  to  Miss  Gill  Robartes,  33,  River 
Street,  Chelsea*  I  noticed  you  before  you  got  in.  In 
fact " 

"Found  the  penny,  miss?"  The  conductor  turned 
back,  grinning* 

"I've  done  better,  I've  found  a  friend  in  need*" 

I  preferred  threepence,  and  she  protested*  "No, 
a  penny  will  do*  I  really  have  twopence*" 

"You  might  want  to  ring  for  a  taxi,"  I  said,  "Better 
let  me  go  the  whole  hog*" 

The  conductor  grinned  more  and  more  broadly, 
until  he  caught  Miss  Robartes's  eye, 

"You  know,  you're  wrong,"  she  said. 

"I'm  sure  I  am,  miss,"  he  answered  fervently*  Then 
perhaps  he  saw  deeper  into  Miss  Robartes's  eye,  for 
he  smiled  again*  "Will  you  hold  the  ticket,  sir,  or 
shall  I  give  it  to  the  lady  ?" 

"I  think  perhaps  I  might  have  it,"  I  said*  "Mightn't 
I,  Miss  Robartes?" 

"It  will  be  your  receipt,"  she  said* 

"I  thought  it  might  be  a  ticket  for  the  seat  beside 
you*" 

"Now  you  are  taking  advantage — no,  I  didn't  mean 
that*  Please  sit  here*" 

I  held  out  another  coin  to  the  conductor,    "Marble 
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Arch/'  I  said.  My  first  ticket  had  been  for  Hyde  Park 
Corner* 

Gill,  of  course,  was  looking  out  the  window.  This 
time  the  conductor  did  wink.  Perhaps  I  looked  a 
rather  more  friendly  sort  of  bloke  than  he  had  first 
perceived* 

"Do  you  like  going  to  Marble  Arch?"  I  asked  her. 

"It  all  depends*  Naturally*  One  doesn't  really  go 
to  the  Marble  Arch.  One  goes  to  places  beyond." 

"Almost  always.  Sometimes,  however,  one  does 
just  go  to  the  Marble  Arch,  don't  you  think?  I  mean 
that  to-night,  for  instance,  the  Marble  Arch  must  look 
exceptionally  fine  in  this  glow,  and  I'm  sure  people 
come  from  far  and  near " 

"If  you  really  want  to  know,  I  am  going  to  meet 
someone." 

"I  thought  it  might  be  like  that,"  I  said  sadly. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name  ?  And  address  ? 
And  appearance?" 

"Well,  it's  a  very  long  and  lonely  story.  The  first 
time  I  saw  you  you  were  at  a  party  in  Trusiger's  place. 
You  were  just  going  as  I  arrived.  We  passed  on  the 
stairs,  and  you  didn't  even  hoist  a  signal.  If  you  had 
been  arriving  when  I  was  going,  I  should  have  stayed." 

"Yes,  I  remember.  You  were  with  Jane  Cauldwell. 
And  you  stared  very  rudely.  Edward  said  :  'Do  you 
know  that  fellow?'  Edward  is  rather  heavy,  you 
know." 

"And  then  you  asked  Edward  what  my  name  was." 

"I'm  afraid  I  did.     He  didn't  know." 

"I  say,  I'm  awfully  glad.  That  means  you  asked 
someone  else." 

"Yes,  I  did.  After  all,  you  have  passed  me  in  River 
Street  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  last  three  months. 
And  every  time  you  look  as  if  you  think  I  might  bite." 
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She  smiled.  Her  smile  is  an  agreeable  smile.  "Natur- 
ally, I  grew  a  little  alarmed.  If  I  really  appeared  as 
formidable  as  that,  it  was  disturbing." 

"I'm  aware/'  I  said,  "that  I  am  an  abject  creature, 
but  honestly  I  never  really  thought  that  you  might 
bite." 

"Well,  that's  gratifying/'  She  looked  at  her  watch. 
"Please  tell  me  what  time  you  make  it/' 

"Twenty-seven  minutes  to  eight.  The  evening  of 
May  the  Fourth/' 

"How  very  meticulous." 

"The  date  has  acquired  a  certain  significance." 

"You  are  an  ass.     I  thought  you  would  be/' 

"I'm  not  an  ass,"  I  said.  "On  the  contrary,  I'm  a 
respectable  young  man,  some  means,  home-loving 
disposition,  no  attachments " 

"It  sounds  like  a  reference." 

"It  is  a  reference.  I  bank  with  the  City  and  Western, 
and  I'm  one  of  those  honest  people  who  can  never  raise 
an  overdraft.  I  have  all  my  own  teeth  and  a  cottage 
just  above  Beer  in  Devon,  with  a  smuggler's  ghost  in 
the  cellar  and  two  cows  and  a  fat  pig  in  the  meadow." 

"And  you  write  books,"  she  said,  "for  a  living. 
Is  it  a  living?" 

"Comparatively.  It  outdoes  most  of  the  curacies 
of  England.  I  don't  think  the  pinch  would  be  a 
tremendous  pinch." 

"In  what  sense  and  circumstances?" 

"Well,  I  mean,  for  instance,  if  anyone  decided  to 
marry  me  and  so  on.  After  all,  there  are  the  cows  and 
the  pig.  You've  no  idea  how  much  cream  a  Devon 
cow  can  yield  during  the  holiday  season.  And  we 
could  grow  cabbages  if  we  were  put  to  it,  and  possibly 
fish.  I'm  not  exceedingly  good  at  fishing,  but  I  have 
caught  a  fish  in  my  time." 
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"It  does  appear  to  be  references/'  she  said,  "One 
might  even  call  them  recommendations/'  Her  eyes 
rested  on  my  nose  for  a  moment,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  she  was  thinking  of  what  I  had  been  saying, 
thinking  of  it  a  trifle  more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope, 
"I  suppose/'  she  said,  "that  those  freckles  on  your 
nose  are  Devon  freckles.  Are  the  cows  brindled  too  ?" 

"One  is  a  greyish  cow.  In  a  light  like  this,  she 
would  look  mildly  heliotrope,  A  most  impressive  sight 
above  the  Devon  sea.  The  other,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  nothing  but  brown,  brown  all  over.  But  though  her 
appearance  is  unexciting,  she  has  an  extraordinarily 
high  cream  content.  The  gardener  tells  me  that  she 
would  probably  win  a  prize  at  Chideock  show.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  Chideock  show?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  I  haven't.  Is  it  an  extremely  fine 
show?" 

"My  gardener  says  that  it  is  the  finest  show  between 
Bridport  and  Sidmouth.  But  then  one  must  discount, 
perhaps,  for  he  is  a  Chideock  man." 

"He  sounds  primaeval.  Chideock  Man.  Is  he  any 
relation  to  Neanderthal  Man  ?" 

"I  sometimes  think  he  is,  when  I  contemplate  my 
garden.  How  did  you  know  that  I  write  books  ?" 

"Partly  from  the  angle  at  which  you  wear  your  pipe. 
And  also  because  I  have  read  your  books.  I've  really 
been  anxious  to  meet  you  for  some  time.  I  am  positive 
that  your  conception  of  the  relative  functions  of  the 
colon  and  the  semicolon  is  wrong."  She  frowned.  "I've 
marked  at  least  fifty  places  in  your  last  three  novels 
where  I  am  certain  that  you  have  misused  the  colon." 

"If  it  comes  to  that,  you  put  too  much  pink  in  your 
paintings,"  I  said  with  some  heat.  I  rather  suspected 
that  she  had  been  reading  the  critic  of  The  Ilchester 

Sentinel  rm  t^     \ast  book. 
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l,  you  can  swear  at  my  pinks  if  I  can  swear  at 
your  colons.  Do  you  really  think  I  exceed  the  reason- 
able limits  of  pink  ?" 

4  'Come  to  dinner  and  let's  -  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  have  an  engagement.  And/' 
she  regarded  my  tie,  "you  look  as  if  you  are  already 
going  to  dinner  somewhere." 

44  At  this  time  of  the  evening,  one  frequently  is. 
I  was  going  to  the  Old  Selcombians'  Annual.  At  the 
Piccadilly." 

"Then  you'll  be  getting  off  at  Hyde  Park  Corner." 

"No,  I  won't.  I've  lost  my  appetite  for  Old  Sel- 
combians.  Would  you  go  to  a  dinner  of  Old  Selcom- 
bians  on  a  night  like  this?  May  —  May  the  Fourth  — 
the  May  moon  —  may  blossom  -  " 

"I  didn't  like  to  correct  you  before  I  really  knew 
you,"  she  said,  "but  it's  actually  May  the  Fifth." 

"We  shall  keep  it  up  every  year.  Look,  I  say,  have 
you  really  got  to  meet  someone,  and  if  you  really  have, 
couldn't  you  —  well,  you  know,  give  them  a  stick  of 
candy  and  tell'm  to  keep  their  eye  on  the  man  in  the 
box  until  you  come  back?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?" 

"I  was  throwing  out  feelers  and  exploring  avenues." 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  I  should  cut  my  appoint- 
ment ?"  The  tone  was  about  40  degrees  of  frost. 

"No,  of  course  not.  Naturally,  you  wouldn't  think 
of  such  a  thing." 

She  smiled  suddenly,  an  instantaneous  thaw.  "Well, 
I  might  think  about  it,  but  not  to-night.  Edward  would 
be  extremely  annoyed  and  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
him." 

"Edward,"  I  said.  "Is  that  fellow  here  again? 
You  hardly  seem  able  to  utter  a  word  without  dragging 
him  in." 
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"I've  only  mentioned  him  once.  And  he  doesn't 
think  I  use  too  much  pink," 

"And  there  are  lots  of  women  who  admire  my  use 
of  the  colon,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Why,  only  the  other  day — go  on," 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"That  is  how  you  should  continue,  'Why,  only  the 
other  day  I  met' " 

"I  don't  go  on  in  those  terms.  Tell  me,  who  is 
Edward?" 

"Edward  Robartes," 

"Robartes,  By  Jove,  he's  only  your  cousin,  isn't  he  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  'only  my  cousin'?" 

"Well,  you  know,  only  your  cousin," 

"On  the  whole,  I  don't  see  why  cousins  should  be 
reduced  to  only  one's  cousins.  And  Edward  is  a  very 
considerable  cousin,"  She  regarded  me,  "Quite  a 
foot  longer  and  a  foot  broader  than  you.  Here's  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  Aren't  you  getting  off?" 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  took  a  ticket  to 
Marble  Arch," 

"But  why  ?    Your  dinner's  at  the  Piccadilly,  you  said/' 

"It's  a  very  pleasant  walk  from  Marble  Arch,  And 
I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  speeches,  which  are  the  really 
important  matters.  Anyway,  I'm  not  going  to  the 
dinner," 

"Then  where  are  you  going?" 

"To  Marble  Arch,     Obviously," 

"I  don't  care  what  references  you  have,  you  are  an 
ass," 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  you're  right.  But  I  find 
that  I  like  it.  Damn  it  all,  girl,  here  I've  been  loitering 
with  intent  to  strike  an  acquaintance  for  three  months, 
and  you  expect  me  to  spoil  the  moment  for  an  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Old  Selcombians,  Not  on  your  life  !" 
B 
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"Have  you  really  wanted  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance 
with  me  ?  Is  that  what  the  anguished  expression 
meant  ?  When  I  thought  that  you  thought  I  was  about 
to  bite  you/' 

"Very  probably.     Though   I  think  you  exaggerate 
the  impression  a  little/'     I  looked  sideways  at  her. 
She   was   looking   sideways    at   the   window*     "Loo 
here,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  night  ?" 

"I'd  like  to.  I  think  I'd  like  to  very  much.  But 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to.  It  will  depend 
rather  on  what  happens  to-night." 

"Edward  again  !" 

"No,  not  altogether  Edward.  Could  I  telephone 
you  to-morrow  ?" 

"Yes,  but  if  you  let  me  hang  round  a  bit  to-night, 
you  could  save  yourself  the  trouble.  I  mean  that 
you  could  tell  me  straight  away,  as  soon  as  Edward 
told  you  or  whatever  it  is.  And  then  you  would  not 
have  to  keep  reminding  yourself  all  night  to  telephone 
me  in  the  morning." 

"It  sounds  very  simple.   I  say,  here's  where  I  get  out." 

"My  ticket  only  goes  this  far,  too." 

She  jumped  out  of  the  bus,  and  I  jumped  after  her. 

It  actually  was  a  very  lovely  evening,  one  of  those 
evenings  whose  memory  gives  every  errant  from  London 
a  sharp  nostalgia  :  the  purple  dusk  deepening  to  blue 
night,  and  the  lights  along  Park  Lane  and  away  across 
the  Park  like  golden  drops,  and  far  superior  to  stars  ; 
while  the  flowers  and  beds  beyond  the  railings  smelt 
like  country  gardens  after  rain. 

"It  makes  Edward  and  the  Old  Selcombians  seem 
decidedly  unnecessary,"  I  said. 

"It  would  be  nice,  to  slip  away  into  the  Park " 

Her  hand  touched  mine  for  an  instant.     "Oh,  dear,  we 
are  getting  along  rather  fast,  aren't  we  ?" 


'- 
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"But  then,  we've  wasted  so  much  time/' 

"Well,  whose  fault  was  that  ?  If  you  hadn't  gone 
about  with  such  a  hangdog  look " 

"Oh,  I  say,  that's  coming  it  rather  hot*  Damn  it 
all,  I  nearly  raised  my  hat  several  times," 

"Why  didn't  you  take  it  right  off  then  ?  I  detest 
men  who  only  touch  the  point  of  their  hats,  as  if  they 
hadn't  the  spirit  to " 

"Hats  haven't  points,  and  anyway,  you'd  have  frozen 
me  stiff.  You  have  a  glacial  eye,  young  woman/' 

"That's  probably  because  I'm  nervous/'  She  laughed 
a  little,  and  then  said  in  a  tone  of  some  wonder  :  "But 
we  are  getting  along  pretty  swiftly,  aren't  we  ?" 

"Do  you  mind  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't.  Perhaps  it's  the  weather.  And 
then,  I  feel  that  I  really  have  known  you  quite  a  long 
time.  It's  rather  odd  we  haven't  actually  been  intro- 
duced. We  must  have  quite  a  lot  of  common  acquaint- 
ances. I'm  glad  it's  been  like  this,  though.  It's 
been  fun."  A  little  pause,  and  then,  as  if  perhaps 
she  thought  she  had  said  overmuch  :  "Has  it  ?" 

"More  than  fun." 

"Yes,  more  than  fun."  She  put  out  her  hand.  I'll 
come  to  dinner  to-morrow  if  I  can  possibly  manage  it. 
And  now  you  go  off  to  your  Old  Selcombians.  I  say, 
it  does  sound  rather  like  poultry." 

"They'd  sound  and  look  just  like  poultry  to  me,  after 
this.  And  must  we  say  good-bye  in  this  hearty  fashion  ? 
I  don't  mind  holding  your  hand  but  I  decline  to  shake 
it  and  buzz.  Not  till  Edward  arrives,  anyway." 

"If  you're  not  going  to  the  Old  Selcombians,  then 
you  had  better  get  dinner  somewhere  else.  Otherwise 
you'll  be  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper." 

"It  is  extraordinary  how  conservative  women  are  in 
their  conceptions  of  life.  From  generation  to  generation, 
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from  mother  to  daughter,  down  through  the  ages, 
comes  this  silly  notion  that  if  a  man  does  not  line  up 
for  beans  at  the  intervals  prescribed,  he  loses  his 
temper/' 

"The  distilled  wisdom  of  our  immemorial  experience." 
She  cocked  her  head  at  me.  "It  is  funny,  isn't  it  ?" 

"What  is  funny  ?" 

"I  don't  quite  know.  Men  and  women.  You  and 
me  and — well,  feeding  the  brutes  and  all  that.  I've  never 
really  quite  seen  it  before."  And  then,  I  am  positive, 
she  blushed.  "You  had  better  go.  Edward  will  be 
along  at  any  moment  now,  and  you  really  must  get  a 
meal." 

"Where  are  you  going  with  Edward  ?"  I  said.  "No, 
I'm  sorry,  that  was  cheek." 

"I  don't  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  going 
to  listen  to  the  speakers  in  the  Park."  She  waved  into 
the  dusk  beyond  the  railings,  towards  that  stretch  of 
walk  where  Englishmen  may  comfort  themselves  with 
what  survives  of  their  ancient  privilege  to  speak  freely 
their  minds. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.     "Edward's  late,  isn't  he  ?" 

She  nodded.  "Edward  always  is  late.  But  how 
did  you  know  ?" 

"Well,  I've  never  known  a  woman  hurry  when  she 
was  early  for  an  appointment.  But  I'm  glad  Edward 
is  late.  And  I  am  exceptionally  glad  that  you  thought 
you  would  be  late." 

"It  is  extraordinary  how  conservative  men  are  in 
their  conceptions  of  life.  From  generation  to  generation 
from  father  to  son,  and  whatever  else  you  said, 
this  silly  notion  that  a  woman  is  always  late  for 
appointments ' ' 

"Well,  you  must  admit  that  you  were  late.  Weren't 
you  ?" 
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"Yes,  but  Edward  isn't  here  yet/' 

"That  hardly  affects  the  matter  at  issue*  Edward 
is  probably  detained*  As  I  talk*  the  hope  is  steadily 
rising  that  Edward  is  permanently  detained*  He  has 
probably  met  a  friend*  or  gone  afield,  or  struck  up  with 
a  young  woman  on  a  bus " 

"Do  men  make  a  habit  of  striking  up  with  young 
women  on  buses  ?" 

"Edward  may*  In  fact,  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
Edward  does*  But  if  you  are  displaying  a  nasty  corner 
of  your  eye  at  me,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  it  rarely* 
On  the  other  hand,  your  own  technique  seemed 
ominously  perfect." 

She  chuckled  slightly*  "I've  only  been  picked  up 
once  in  my  life  before*  On  the  pier  at  Weymouth,  during 
the  long  vac*  of  my  last  year  at  school.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  and  he  was  a  Blue,  and  he  had  just 
the  same  hangdog  look,  and — well,  and  it  proved 
equally  appalling*  We  had  dozens  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  common,  and  the  following  Saturday 
when  we  had  met  at  the  Bishop's  tennis  party,  Her 
Ladyship  said,  'Of  course,  you  two  know  one  another* 
You're  both  related  to  the  Thynnes,  aren't  you  ?' 
And  it  proved  to  be  so*  We  were  some  sort  of  third 
or  fourth  cousins*" 

"You  seem  especially  fatal  to  cousins*  Did  he  moon 
a  good  deal  ?" 

"He  was  rather  trying*  He  was  actually  a  little 
shocked  that  any  connection  of  his  would  permit  herself 
to  be  spoken  to  on  a  pier,  even  by  a  Rugby  Blue*  He 
married  a  girl  in  an  almoner's  job  and  now  he's  a  curate 
in  East  London,  He  teaches  the  boys  to  box.  He  is 
unquestionably  a  good  man.  Please  don't  you  become 
quite  such  a  very  good  man," 

"You  are  a  conceited  little  pig*     It  was  probably 
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violent  reaction  on  his  part*  He  saw  the  precipice  and 
trembled  at  the  brink*  I  should  imagine  that  you 
were  a  dismaying  young  woman  at  seventeen/' 

"And  you  were  probably  a  horrid  little  prig*  Didn't 
they  teach  you  punctuation  at  Selcombe  ?" 

"Yes  they  did*  And  very  good  punctuation  too, 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  better  punctuation  in  England 
than  Selcombian  punctuation*" 

"And  I  suppose  when  one  Old  Selcombian  meets 
another  Old  Selcombian  in  the  wildest  wilds  of  Central 
Afghanistan*  he  says.  'Ah.  an  O.S.,  I  believe,  I 
recognize  you  by  your  semicolons.'  Or  by  his 
apostrophe*  or  something  of  the  sort.  And  then  they 
sit  down  and  have  an  Old  Selcombian  dinner*  Bah  !" 

The  drama  in  her  voice  was  tremendous,  and  it  had 
immediate  consequences  in  an  unexpected  quarter, 
I  am  five  feet  eleven  and  not  extravagantly  lean,  but 
I  felt  myself  lifted  into  the  air  and  whirled  round  to 
meet  an  individual  who  did  exceed  my  measure  by  the 
better  part  of  a  foot  each  way. 

"Is  this  fellow  annoying  you.  Gill?"  he  boomed. 

"No,  not  in  the  least/'  she  said.  "Please  put  him 
down." 

"I  thought  from  the  tone  of  your  voice — "  He 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  abashed.  "Got  a  match  ?" 

"This  is  Edward/'  said  Gill*  "as  you  may  have 
surmised*  Mr*  Edward  Robartes,  Mr*  Michael 
Grey*" 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  I  said.  "Damn  you,  you  don't 
deserve  a  match.  Here  !" 

"You're  Grey*  are  you?"  He  struck  my  match 
and  peered  at  my  face  before  he  lit  his  pipe.  "Write, 
don't  you  ?" 

"Well,  so  do  you  for  that  matter." 

He   grunted. 
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"Are  you  doing  any  criticism  nowadays  ?  You  were 
on  the  Sunday  Whatsisname,  weren't  you  ?" 

"I  was,  I'm  not,  I  don't*  I'm  sticking  to  novels 
and  plays," 

44 Oh  !"  He  sounded  more  than  disappointed  :  as 
if  he  had  lost,  immediately  and  completely,  all  interest 
in  me.  I  agreed  with  him,  on  the  whole.  Critics 
are  men  of  importance. 

"Well  ?"     He  looked  at  Gill, 

"Well?"  she  echoed, 

"What  do  we  do  now  ?" 

"What  we  came  to  do.  Go  and  listen  to  Richard 
speaking," 

"Grey  coming?" 

"Why  not  ?"  I  said.     "You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?" 

"I  don't.     Bring  your  matches." 

"You've  got  them." 

"Have  I  ?  Well,  that's  all  right."  He  started  off 
towards  the  nearest  gate. 

"There  you  are,"  I  said.  "Edward  doesn't  object 
to  my  company.  Why  should  you  ?" 

She  looked  after  him,  and  stuck  out  her  lip.  "If 
he's  going  to  walk  off  like  this,  you'd  better  come. 
After  all,  I  have  to  get  home  again,  and  if  I  lose  Edward 
I  have  only  got  tuppence — or  you."  She  took  my  arm. 
"I  think  we  are  progressing.  I  am  now  proposing 
that  you  should  spend  yet  another  threepence  on  me, 
if  the  need  arises." 

"Fourpence  even,"  I  said. 

"I  shall  have  to  write  you  seven  letters  then,  with 
a  penny  stamp  in  each."  She  quickened  her  steps. 
"Ever  since  I  was  four  or  five  years  old  I  have  resented 
having  to  run  after  Edward's  tremendous  strides. 
And  the  pig  might  have  apologized  for  being  late." 

"I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,"  I 
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said*     "And  if  he  picks  me  up  again,  I  shall  dot  his 
eye/' 

"Nobody  yet/'  said  Gill,  "has  ever  succeeded  in 
dotting  Edward's  eye.  Or  crossing  his  t's.  Or  minding 
his  p's  and  q's.  And  I  think  his  punctuation  is  worse 
than  Selcombe's.  Have  you  read  his  latest  book  of 
verse  ?" 

"I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  looked  at  its  various  lines 
of  type,  and  I  have  considered  certain  curiosities  of 
diction,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  it  in  any  sense 
of  acquiring  its  meanings/' 

"That's  how  I  feel,  too*  Edward  is  too  authentic, 
I  believe.  He  probably  knows  what  he  means  or  at 
any  rate  knows  what  he  is  up  to  when  he  writes  a  poem, 
but  the  intelligence  never  comes  through  to  me.  Some 
of  his  early  stuff ,  of  course,  is  comprehensive  and  exquis- 
ite. Funny,  isn't  it,  to  think  of  such  lovely  verse 
coming  from  that  bull  of  a  man  ?" 

"Elephant,"  I  said.  "No,  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all. 
Most  poets  are  bulky.  It's  the  beer." 

"I  wonder  whether  Edward  hasn't  owed  something 
to  his  appearance.  It  was  romantic  before  he  grew 
outwards,  and  he's  still  a  very  impressive  figure.  I 
must  say  he  has  never  tried  to  exploit  it.  Neither  has 
his  wife." 

"Has  he  a  wife  ?"  I  asked,  in  some  surprise  at  my 
ignorance  :  for  Edward  Robartes  is  a  man  of  some 
repute. 

"A  very  nice  wife,  indeed.  And  four  children.  They 
live  in  Clapham.  Edward  says  that  he  likes  Clapham, 
and  I  really  believe  he  means  it.  I  don't  think  I 
understand  Edward.  There  are  times  when  I  like 
him  very  much,  enormously  :  and  there  are  times 
when  I  feel  that  he  is  detestable.  I  may  say  in  spite 
of  what  I  said  before,  that  he  thinks  I  use  too  much 
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pink*     But  he  knows  as  much  about  painting  as  you, 
no  more/' 

We  were  proceeding  in  the  Elephantine  wake*  The 
crowds  parted  before  him  and  closed  behind  us.  The 
intervening  gap  represented  the  universal  tendency  to 
stand  and  stare  where  he  passed.  Now  and  again 
he  threw  a  glance  backwards  and  downwards  at  us. 
His  pipe  was  smoking  away  up  there,  the  whole  effect 
resembling  a  strolling  volcano, 

"Gill,  why  are  we  doing  this  ?"  I  said,  "It  doesn't 
appear  to  be  just  the  occasion  of  idle  amusement." 

"It  isn't/'  she  said,  and  her  note  was  suddenly 
grave.  "We're  going  to  hear  Richard." 

"Richard  ?     Richard  Who  or  What  Richard  ?" 
"My  cousin,  Richard  Robartes.     Edward's  brother*" 
"What    an    extraordinary    prolific   family   you   are, 
Richard  Robartes.     Of  course.     The  man  who  runs 
Synthesis.     Does  he  spout  in  the  Park." 

"He's  going  to  spout  to-night."  Her  tone  was 
still  grave,  and  I  thought  that  my  questions  had 
called  her  back  to  something  she  had  striven  to  put 
aside. 

"He's  a  Syndicalist,  of  course.  I've  gathered  that 
he's  an  intelligent  person." 

"He's  clever,  very  clever.  And  he's  a  fool.  Oh, 
I  don't  mean  about  his  political  opinions.  I  don't 
know  and  I  don't  much  care  whether  he's  right  or 
wrong.  I  do  think  he  has  a  genuine  passion  for  the 
masses.  But  he  only  sees  people  as  masses.  As 
individuals,  he  hates  them,  hates  them.  That's  why  I 
said  that  he  was  a  fool,  but  perhaps  he  is  more  than 
that,  and  worse.  Hurry  !  It's  difficult  to  lose  sight 
of  Edward,  but  we  might  get  separated  from  him  in 
this  crowd." 

"But  why  are  you  coming  here  to  listen  to  Richard  ? 
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I  imagine  that  you  would  have  plenty  of  opportunities 
in  the  family  circle/' 

She  looked  at  me  a  little  queer ly.  "I  thought  you 
might  have  known  more  about  us/'  she  said.  "Or 
about  them*  I  never  really  feel  myself  as  one  of  them. 
They're  so  strange.  Edward  and  Richard  and  Thomas/' 

"So  there's  a  Thomas ,  too." 

"Yes.     He's  the  eldest." 

"Why  did  you  wonder  that  I  did  not  know  more 
about  them  ?"  I  asked. 

"Because  you  spoke  of  the  family  circle.  I  thought 
everyone  knew.  Until  to-day  at  five  o'clock,  the 
three  brothers  had  not  met  together  in  one  room  for 
fifteen  years.  Sometimes  one  meets  another,  but  never 
all  three  together.  Aunt  Edwina — she's  my  aunt,  too, 
and  we're  all  fond  of  her,  I  think,  in  our  various  ways, 
though  she  is  almost  the  strangest  of  us  all — Aunt 
Edwina  tries  to  bring  them  together  sometimes.  It 
was  at  her  house  this  afternoon — "  Gill  broke  off, 
and  then  began  a  new  sentence.  "She  asked  Edward 
and  me  to  come  here  to-night  and  to  listen."  She 
pulled  her  arm  away  from  mine.  "Look,  I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  stay.  I'm  afraid  there  may  be  a  row." 

"What  kind  of  a  row  ?"  I  said. 

"A  family  row,"  she  answered  wearily.  "In  public. 
You  see,  Richard  is  going  to  attack  Thomas  in  his 
speech  to-night.  And  I'm  afraid  Thomas  is  going 
to  be  there." 

"Well,  I'm  damned,"  I  said.  "What  on  earth  is  he 
going  to  attack  Thomas  for  ?  Who  is  Thomas  to 
deserve  a  lathering  in  Hyde  Park  ?" 

"Well,  Thomas  happens  to  be  Chairman  of  Directors 
of  Saburra,  if  that  conveys  anything  to  you." 

It  did. 


CHAPTER   Two 
The  Privilege  to  Speak  Freely 

IN  these  days,  when  societies  no  longer  cohere  and 
act  by  their  own  vitality,  and  our  cities  are  no  more  than 
vast  aggregates  of  conditioned  and  policed  individuals, 
the  north-east  corner  of  Hyde  Park  has  a  pathetic  and 
sentimental  interest :  for  it  is  almost  the  last  resort 
of  personality*  We  congratulate  ourselves  (some- 
what smugly,  I  fear)  in  England  on  our  preservation 
of  free  speech  :  nevertheless,  we  regard  the  last  men 
who  exercise  it  publicly  as  eccentrics,  even  as  minor 
lunatics,  and  their  performance  as  a  public  entertain- 
ment which  the  bureaucracy  has  not  yet  bothered  to 
suppress. 

We  struck  across  from  the  gates  towards  their  pitches* 
In  the  dusky  background  beyond  the  walk,  a  crowd 
was  singing  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.  Charley  was  at  the 
first  corner  with  his  extraordinary  crew  of  young  men 
chanting  the  end  of  his  sentences  as  he  began  them  : 
evidently  they  have  his  matter  off  by  heart.  At  the 
next  corner,  a  Catholic  Evidence  speaker  was  leaning 
across  his  rostrum,  with  a  crucifix  above  him,  and 
arguing  with  an  exceedingly  voluble  person  about  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  fifty  paces  further  on, 
a  Protestant  Evangelist  of  a  school  I  had  thought 
forgotten  was  weighing  Rome  in  the  balance  and 
finding  her  wanting.  An  individual  in  kilts  was 
promoting  the  nudist  cause,  another  in  cycling  breeches 
some  variety  of  University  mission,  another  with 
whiskers  was  explaining  the  significance  (not  altogether 
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to  the  comprehension  or  admiration  of  the  crowd)  of  a 
set  of  algebraical  formulae  neatly  set  out  on  brown 
paper  sheets.  The  formulae,  properly  understood, 
evidently  offered  not  merely  a  solution  of  the  world's 
woes  but  a  complete  insight  into  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  humanity.  That  very 
remarkable  being  (I  sometimes  think  him  the  most 
remarkable  spectacle  in  London),  the  dumb  evangelist, 
was  at  his  post,  gesticulating  frantically  and  raising 
his  weird  cries.  The  usual  Hindus  were  pleading  their 
usual  causes  ;  and  the  iron-voiced  men  were  shouting 
various  political  propagandas  to  their  crowds*  And 
then  Gill  nudged  my  elbow.  "Here  we  are/'  she  said* 

" and,  comrades,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  this 

is  the  message  I  want  you  take  home  to-night,  and 
not  only  to-night  but  to-morrow  into  your  offices  and 
factories  or  wherever  you  work  or  wherever  you  hang 
about  waiting  for  the  dole,  that  there  is  no  hope  or 
possibility  of  social  amelioration  until  and  when  you 
can  obtain  control  of  the  armed  forces,  of  the  mercenary 
soldier  and  the  mercenary  sailor  and  the  mercenary 
policeman,  and  after  all  at  heart  they  belong  to  the 
working-class  like  ourselves,  only  they  have  sold  them- 
selves, but  if  we  can  awaken  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  to  their  needs  as  well  as  our  needs  we  shall 
find  that  the  mercenaries  and  the  brutal  gendarmerie 
even  may  serve  in  the  uplifting  of  the  proletariat* 
And  I  was  saying  that " 

I  regarded  a  member  of  the  brutal  gendarmerie 
standing  at  my  right*  He  was  looking  over  the  speaker's 
head  with  that  expression  of  utter  indifference  and 
abstraction  which  only  Buddhist  philosophers  and 
London  policemen  achieve* 

Edward  was  working  through  the  crowd  about  the 
stand.  People  would  turn  to  protest,  but  as  they  found 
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themselves  looking  at  the  third  button  of  his  waist- 
coat, they  refrained*  We  went  forward  smoothly  in 
the  wake* 

The  man  on  the  stand  was  climbing  down*  He  rested 
on  one  knee  to  shout  at  the  crowd  :  "And  now,  com- 
rades, you're  about  to  hear  Comrade  Richard  Robartes* 
He's  got  something  to  say  to  you  all  worth  hearing, 
Robartes  is  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  by  the  written 
word  of  the  Cause  in  this  country,  and  it's  not  often 
as  we  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him  speak  from 
the  platform,  but  to-night  he  has  things  to  say  to  you 
which  will  contribute  more  and  more  to  your  under- 
standing of  the  real  nature  of  the  capitalistic  crisis* 
Comrades—"  he  slid  off  the  stand— "Comrade  Robartes*" 

Two  or  three  people  near  the  stand  clapped,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  great  majority  of  the  crowd  had 
never  heard  of  Comrade  Robartes  before.  They  and 
all  England  were  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  him  within 
twenty-four  hours* 

Robartes  climbed  the  steps,  and  with  each  step  he 
climbed  he  seemed  to  unfold  a  yard  of  his  long  and 
incredibly  angular  body*  He  was,  I  estimated,  almost 
as  tall  as  Edward,  but  thinner  than  a  starveling  child, 
He  apparently  had  no  shoulders  at  all,  for  his  coat 
suggested  that  it  hung  from  his  neck.  He  wore  a 
grey  shirt  and  a  heavy  black  bow  tie  which  met  his 
tuft  of  beard,  and  the  thick  lenses  of  his  spectacles 
made  his  eyes  seem  round  and  protuberant,  I  disliked 
him  at  sight,  for  his  expression  was  sour  and  sharp, 
[It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  have  a  tendency  towards  rash 
judgments*]  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  I  wondered 
that  he  did  not  speak  more  often,  for  he  produced  from 
the  narrow  caverns  of  his  chest  a  voice  of  exceptional 
resonance  and  power*  He  spoke  slowly  and  with 
splendid  timing,  resting  on  single  words  and  making 
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each  one  tell.     The  manner  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  somewhat. 

"With  the  best  will  in  the  world/'  I  heard  Gill 
whisper,  "I  could  not  like  Cousin  Richard.  And  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  the  best  will  in  the  world." 

"How  old  is  he  ?"  I  asked,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
people  who  look  forty  at  twenty-five  and  fifty  at  seventy. 

"Somewhere  about  thirty-eight,  I  think.  Thomas 
was  thirty-nine  last  year.  I  wonder  if  Thomas  is  about. 
Edward,  can  you  see  anything  of  Thomas  in  the  crowd  ?" 

"Been  looking/' 

"Well,  if  you  can't  see  him,  we  wouldn't/' 

"What's  Richard  sneering  at?  Shouldn't  have 
thought  a  self-respecting  crowd  would  stand  that 
expression  for  a  minute."  Richard  was,  in  fact, 
regarding  the  crowd  as  if  it  appeared  to  him  no  more 
than  stuff  to  fill  graveyards. 

He  began  to  speak. 

I  had  heard  that  men  were  afraid  of  Richard  Robartes. 
Now  I  understood.  His  matter  was  precise,  ordered, 
academic  :  but  the  cold  impersonality,  the  remoteness, 
the  distant  contempt  which  shaped  his  sentences  and 
his  lips  were  appalling.  Before  he  had  been  speaking 
three  minutes,  I  understood  why  he  did  not  speak 
more  often.  His  tricks  of  emphasis  and  timing  may 
have  resembled  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  ;  but  he  had 
nothing  of  the  mellow,  lushy  warmth  which  invests  Mr. 
George's  audiences.  No  party  could  afford  to  use 
Richard  often.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  calculated 
sneer  at  his  audience  is  a  useful  trick  in  the  orator's 
bag  :  people  are  titillated  by  a  tongue-lashing  on 
occasion.  I  have  heard  a  Presbyterian  divine  say 
mournfully,  "We  don't  curse  them  like  we  used  to, 
so  they  stay  away  from  church."  But  no  audience 
would  long  endure  Richard  Robartes'  bitter  distaste, 
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expressed  in  accent  and  gesture  and  his  whole 
demeanour,  for  it  and  for  humanity  at  large, 

"The  trouble  with  Richard/'  said  Edward,  without 
any  attempt  to  lower  his  voice,  "is  that  he  can't  bear 
men  as  they  are.  He  wants  a  new  creation  according 
to  his  own  pattern  and  design,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  him/' 

Richard  must  have  heard.  His  eyes  turned  towards 
us,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate  in  his  utterance. 

The  matter  had  not  so  far  been  remarkable. 

But  for  his  terrific  personal  effect,  it  would  have 
been  tame.  And  I  had  already  noticed  two  fallacies 
in  logic.  He  had  been  speaking  in  wholly  general 
terms  :  now  suddenly  he  swung  round,  looked  again  at 
Edward,  and  then  out  over  the  crowd  as  if  his  eyes 
were  searching  for  someone, 

"It's  coming,"  said  Gill. 

" as  a  case  in  point,"  boomed  Richard,  "as  a 

case  in  point,  you  will  all  recall  the  McAuley  investiga- 
tions and  the  subsequent  enquiry  by  commission  of 
the  United  States  Senate  some  six  or  seven  months 
ago.  And  you  will  all  recall  the  occasions  of  those 
investigations  and  enquiries.  You  will  recall  the  brutal 
and  utterly  unscrupulous  attack  upon  the  Chinese 
silver  currency  by  a  group  of  powerful  speculators. 
You  will  recall  the  consequent  distress,  misery,  riotings, 
civil  war,  famine  and  general  havoc  amongst  millions 
of  people  in  certain  provinces  of  that  unhappy  land. 
You  will  recall  the  wave  of  abhorrence  with  which  the 
results  of  the  American  enquiries  and  investigations 
were  received,  and  the  approval  which  followed  the 
prompt  and  proper  action  of  the  United  States  Adminis- 
tration to  check,  so  far  as  lay  within  its  power,  the 
callous  and  contemptible  individuals  who  preferred 
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their  private  profit  to  the  happiness  of  millions.  And 
you  will  recall/'  here  his  voice  became  exceptionally 
malevolent,  "that  it  was  declared  before  the  Senate 
Commission  that  the  operations  which  it  was  investi- 
gating could  have  been  completed  only  with  the  co- 
operation of  certain  London  groups.  You  will  recall 
that  an  enquiry  was  asked  for  here,  and  you  will 
recall,  too,  that  it  was  never  granted.  Who  and  what 
were  the  London  groups  whose  co-operation  had  been 
necessary  ?  The  general  public  of  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  vouchsafed  that  information :  but  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  here  and  now,  and  I  am  going 
to  print  it  in  this  week's  edition  of  Synthesis,  so  that 
my  words  will  be  in  black  and  white  should  the  parties 
desire  to  try  my  facts  at  law  ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you  and 
the  world  that  the  agency  involved  in  that  appalling 
treachery  and  ramp  against  the  Chinese  peasantry  was 
the  Saburra  Investment  and  General  Finance  Corpor- 
ation, working  through  its  subsidiary,  Evu. 

"The  Saburra  Investment  and  General  Finance 
Corporation  is  what  is  known  as  a  holding  company. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  a  financial  pyramid  with  vast 
ramifications — "  The  great  voice  roared  away  above 
us.  I  nudged  Gill. 

"We  have  misplaced  colons  in  the  Grey  family,  but 
at  any  rate  we  have  not  got  pyramids  with  ramifications/' 

"Shut  up  !"  she  said.  "Do  you  recall  all  that  he 
says  we  recall  ?" 

"A  good  deal  of  it.  There  was  a  nasty  scandal  in 
the  States.  I  rather  imagine  he  exaggerates  the  effects, 
however.  There  was  some  wanton  gambling  in  Chinese 
exchanges,  and  some  effort  to  force  the  markets  by 
stirring  political  passions  in  a  couple  of  the  remoter 
provinces.  The  Chinese  Government  spotted  it,  and 
gave  the  tip  to  the  U.S.  Government,  which  took  very 
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prompt  action  to  squash  the  affair.  There  was  a 
suggestion  at  the  time  that  the  racket  had  been  extended 
to  London,  Silver  has  been  sensitive  for  quite  a 
while,  and  I  suppose  that  a  good  many  people  were 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  profits  in  exchange  dealings. 
Your  amiable  cousin  Richard  is  using  it  all  for  his 
own  purposes,  of  course.  If  anyone  has  actually 
broken  the  law,  however,  the  Public  Prosecutor  can't 
have  heard  of  it.  Our  own  Government  is  not  likely 
to  stand  for  behaviour  which  would  damage  our  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  the  present  international  situation," 

"That's  comforting,"  she  said,     "Because  Thomas 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Saburra,  as  I  said  before," 

We  resumed  attention  to  Richard : 

44 and   this   particular   concern,   this   institution 

founded  and  sheltered  under  the  protection  of  our 
system  of  law,  this  vast  corporation  which  is  permitted 
to  engage  the  confidence  of  small  investors  throughout 
the  country,  which  is  the  repository  of  the  orphan's 
inheritance,  of  the  widow's  mite,  of  the  lifelong  savings 
of  worthy  men  and  women  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  of  old  age  and  sickness,  now  recommends  to 
the  public  of  this  country  certain  stocks  and  securities. 
It  advises  the  orphan  and  the  widow  and  the  investors 
generally  to  sink  their  small  savings  in  flotations  which 
it  recommends.  And  at  the  same  time,  mind  you, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Corporation  are,  in  their 
private  capacity  and  through  their  private  brokers,  selling 
in  advance  the  very  stocks  which  they  recommend, 
trading  in  them  at  ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  points  lower 
and  in  quantities  which  must  presuppose  a  confidence 
that  they  will  be  able  to  acquire  these  securities  at 
their  own  price  before  settlement  day.  They  are 
playing  what  is  called  the  bear  market,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen — "  I  thought  it  characteristic  of  Richard 
that  he  avoided  the  use  of  "comrades" —  "and  they  are 
playing  the  bear  market  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
investor  is  being  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  market 
is  rising " 

"That's  a  lie  !"  The  voice  came  very  distinct  and 
incisive  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 

"Thomas  !"  whispered  GilL 

Richard  smiled  broadly.  It  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  his  smile,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  grateful  that 
I  saw  it  only  once.  It  was  an  obscene  smile, 

"My  friend — "  he  purred  the  words — "my  friend  says 
that  it  is  a  lie.  My  friend,  no  doubt,  is  knowledgable 
in  the  matter/' 

"It's  a  damned  lie,  and  you  know  it,"  came  the 
voice, 

"If  my  friend  is  interested  to  defend  the  honour  of 
the  Saburra  Corporation,  he  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  me  before  the  courts,  following 
the  publication  of  this  week's  issue  of  Synthesis.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  my  friend  will  find  it  so  easy  to  prove 
me  a  liar  as  to  call  me  one/' 

The  crowd  was  craning  to  see  the  interjector,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  face  above  a  white  collar 
and  tie  and  a  white  evening  scarf.  An  argument 
appeared  to  have  broken  out  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Edward  suddenly  thrust  past  me, 

"Better  go  and  get  him  out  of  this,"  he  growled. 
"Silly  fool,  What'd  he  want  to  come  here  for? 
Richard's  probably  got  some  of  his  toughs  waiting  for 
him.  Like  nothing  better  than  to  see  'em  get  Thomas 
down  and  kick  him," 

"Leave  it  to  the  brutal  gendarmerie,"  I  said. 

But  Edward  was  already  gone. 

"There  does  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  a  disturbance." 
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said  Gill,  rising  on  tip-toe.  "I  don't  think  a  kick  or 
two  would  do  Thomas  much  harm*  Look  at  Richard  !" 

I  looked  at  Richard*  He  was  leaning  across  the 
rostrum,  gating  with  obvious  glee  at  the  tight  little 
knot  of  people  about  Thomas. 

"Edward  says  that  Richard  has  always  been  eaten 
with  envy  of  Thomas.  He  looks  like  it  now,  doesn't 
it?" 

44 'If  you  meant  that  he  finds  some  satisfaction  in 
seeing  Thomas  get  a  clout  in  the  ear,  yes.  If  Thomas 
is  getting  clouted  in  the  ear.  I  take  it  that  he  is  nearly 
as  big  as  Edward,  by  rough  reckoning.  That  is  his 
opera  hat,  isn't  it  ?  Opera  hats  are  a  temptation 
to  any  man  or  boy,  and  if  they  haven't  succeeded  in 
knocking  it  off  his  head  yet,  I  should  say  he's  doing 
very  well.  Should  I,  in  virtue  of  my  new-found 
alliance  with  the  family,  follow  Edward  ?" 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  your  loyalty  need  not  be 
strained  so  far  at  first.  As  you  say,  Thomas  and 
Edward  are  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after  themselves, 
unless  Richard  has  brought  a  team  of  heavy-weight 
all-in  wrestlers.  He  is  looking  very  pleased*  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  seen  him  look  pleased  before.  Thomas 
must  be  getting  hurt." 

At  that  moment  I  did  see  the  opera  hat  fly.  But  I 
also  saw  a  reinforcement  of  blue  helmets.  One  appeared 
from  the  east,  one  from  the  west.  Somebody  said, 
"Move  on  there,  now.  Move  along,  please.  Move 
on." 

The  helmets  began  to  edge  through  the  crowd, 
and  as  they  moved  the  crowd  found  itself  broken  into 
groups  and  dispersing  at  the  edges,  spreading  out, 
losing  compactness,  ceasing  to  be  a  crowd  and  becoming 
again  a  number  of  rather  lonely  individuals  informed 
with  a  large  respect  for  the  Law.  I  don't  understand, 
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though  I  have  seen  it  operate  a  dozen  times,  the 
technique  of  the  London  police  in  breaking  up  crowds. 
"Move  along,  please,  move  along/ '  Hands  tucked  in 
belts,  elbowing  a  little,  shouldering  a  little  when 
necessary :  and  a  crowd  ceasing  to  be  a  crowd,  splitting 
off  into  fragments  and  then  into  the  poor  solitary 
creatures  that  we  are.  It  is  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle. 
"Well,  here  is  the  brutal  gendarmerie,  so  we  might 
as  well  go  and  have  dinner.  All  the  zest  is  out  of  the 
occasion.  The  sergeant  will  suggest  to  Thomas  that 
he  moves  on  to  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  pitch,  if 
he  really  wants  to  stay  in  the  Park.  And  those  two 
constables  will  stand  there  gazing  at  Richard  as  if 
they  think  he  might  be  a  hole  in  a  vacuum.  And 
everyone  will  realize  that  there'll  be  no  more  fun 
to-night.  You  know,  I  think  Richard's  charges  were 
pretty  hot.  I  don't  wonder,  really,  that  Thomas 
called  him  a  liar.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  liar, 
of  course,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Thomas  did  well 
to  call  him  one." 

"Oh,  it's  all  horrible,"  she  said.  "Couldn't  you 
see  the  spite  in  Richard's  face  ?  And  yet,  I've  known 
Richard  be  awfully  generous  about  some  things.  And 
I  do  think  he's  sincere,  after  his  fashion.  Hullo,  he's 
gone."  Our  eyes  had  been  on  the  movements  behind 
us.  Now,  as  we  turned  back  to  the  stand,  we  saw  the 
earlier  speaker  on  it. 

"Comrades,  we'll  now  all  sing  Solidarity  for  Ever " 

"I  must  catch  Richard,"  said  Gill.    "Quick,  hurry." 
"Must  you  really  ?"  I  asked.    I  was  a  little  tired  of 
Richard. 

"I  promised  Aunt  that  if  there  was  any  trouble  at 
all,  I'd  try  to  persuade  Richard  to  see  her.  He  has 
affection,  of  his  green-blooded  kind,  for  her.  But 
she  is  threatening  to  cut  him  out  of  her  will  now." 
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"Oh,  lord,  is  there  going  to  be  a  family  will  in  this 
too?" 

We  hurried  across  the  Park  towards  the  gates  again, 
"I'm  sure  he  went  this  way." 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"No,  but  I'm  sure  he  would  go  this  way*  They're 
all  so  tall  and  walk  so  damned  fast.  Can  you  see 
anything  of  Edward  ?  Or  Thomas  ?" 

"There's  a  cloud  passing  across  the  moon,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  as  far  over  as  that.  My  dear  Gill,  must 
we  really  travel  at  this  speed?" 

"May  I  call  you  Michael?"  she  said,  and  slowed  a 
little.  "Anyway,  I  know  where  Richard  will  make  for. 
So  perhaps  we  needn't  hurry  overmuch.  Do  look 
about  for  Edward.  Why  don't  you  like  hurrying? 
If  you're  short  of  wind,  my  lad,  the  sooner  you  go 
down  to  Beer  in  Devon  and  do  some  cliff  climbing, 
the  better." 

"You  may  call  me  Michael,"  I  said,  "or  even  Mick* 
There's  a  Lyons  across  here.  And  I  do  want  my  dinner." 

"Take  back  all  you  said."  And  she  laughed.  "Mother 
was  right.  I  think  I'd  rather  like  some  dinner  myself." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  had  dinner  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"And  you  had  the  confounded  cheek  to  stand  there 
and  lecture  me.  Where  shall  we  go?" 

"To  Pinelli's.  Richard  nearly  always  dines  there, 
if  he's  at  this  end  of  town.  Lots  of  his  cronies  go 
there.  It's  pretty  fierce,  but  if  you  swallow  quickly, 
you  don't  mind  much." 

I  took  her  arm  and  we  skipped  across  to  the  corner 
of  Oxford  Street.  I  kept  her  arm. 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Edward  and  Thomas. 
I  do  hope  Edward  keeps  an  eye  on  him.  Edward  is 
quite  reliable  in  some  ways,  but  unless  he's  roused, 
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I  don't  think  he'll  be  up  to  managing  Thomas.  Thomas 
must  be  furious.  He  has  some  big  negotiations  in 
hand,  floating  something  or  someone,  whatever  it  is 
they  do  in  the  City,  and  this  affair  of  Richard's,  if  it 
becomes  public  property,  will  wreck  things.  It  is 
very  important  that  there  should  not  be  a  scandal  at 
the  moment.  Aunt  is  frightfully  worried.  And  one 
never  knows  what  Thomas  may  do,  if  Richard  seriously 
compromises  him.  Thomas  has  a  frightful  temper, 
according  to  family  tradition,  when  once  it  breaks 
loose." 

"Well,  the  story  has  every  appearance  of  becoming 
public  property.  I  don't  know  that  a  crowd  in  Hyde 
Park  pays  much  attention  to  what  it  hears  there,  but 
if  Richard  publishes  his  stuff  in  Synthesis,  the  town 
will  take  notice.  I  suppose  Richard  really  has  more 
to  go  on  than  he  gave  us  to-night." 

"Aunt  is  afraid  that  he'll  be  very  hard  to  contradict* 
And  once  a  story  of  this  kind  starts,  the  damage  is 
done." 

"That's  true  enough.  But  still,  Richard's  story 
must  have  substance.  And  if  it  has,  I  don't  think  I 
ooze  with  sympathy  for  Cousin  Thomas." 

"Neither  do  I.  But  it's  the  beastly  way  Richard 
has  gone  about  it  that  I  hate.  If  he  feels  it  his  duty 
to  attack  his  brother  and  even  to  expose  him,  I  don't 
see  that  he  need  display  quite  so  much  zest  for  the 
job.  I  believe  Edward  is  right.  Edward  says  that 
there  is  an  inferiority  complex  at  work  in  Richard. 
Thomas  and  Richard  are  more  or  less  of  an  age.  There's 
only  about  fifteen  months  between  them,  and  Thomas 
was  always  the  successful  and  dominant  elder  brother. 
Thomas  was  good-looking,  Richard  was  always  scrawny 
and  shambly.  Thomas  won  a  whole  series  of  scholar- 
ships, Thomas  was  in  the  XI  and  the  XV,  Thomas 
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took  the  Chancellor's  Medal,  Thomas  came  to  a  fat 
job  in  the  City,  Thomas  acquired  directorships  like 
some  people  acquire  friendships,  Thomas  married  the 
daughter  of  the  richest  coal-owning  earl  in  Wales, 
Thomas  is  an  Uproarious  Success.  It  seems  to  me 
likely  enough  that  Richard  would  be  thrown  into 
violent  antagonism  to  everything  which  Thomas 
counted  for  success,  every  value  that  Thomas  recog- 
nized. Don't  you  agree  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  sounds  very  possible.  Thomas,  I 
take  it,  is  pleased  with  himself/' 

"He  is.  He's  in  the  money,  and  he  does  not  forget 
it  for  a  waking  instant.  And  no  one  about  him  can 
forget  it.  So  Richard  hates  money.  Richard  detested 
cramming  for  scholarships,  Richard  detested  cricket 
and  football,  Richard  detested  University  Prizemen,  a 
fat  directorship  in  the  City  came  to  represent,  for 
Richard,  the  final  depths  of  moral  degradation,  whilex 
as  for  coal-owning  earls  and  their  daughters — why, 
Richard  doesn't  even  think  marriage  decent.  He 
maintains  what  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  is  a  platonic 
relationship  with  an  amply  cushioned  lady  from  Buda- 
Pesth  who  cooks  an  admirable  goulash.  Goulash  and 
writing  unfavourable  criticisms  of  his  friends'  books 
are  Richard's  only  pleasures.  Unless,  of  course,  I 
am  mistaken  about  the  platonic  relationship  and  the 
Hungarian  lady." 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  mentioned  goulash,"  I  said. 

"I  rather  wish  I  hadn't  myself.  Still,  it's  not  much 
further." 

"Richard  and  Thomas  sound  an  unpleasant  pair. 
Synthesis,  of  course,  is  an  unpleasant  publication.  I 
remember  a  man  saying  to  me  once  that  Richard  had 
spoiled  a  good  paper.  It  used  to  be  called  something 
else — I've  forgotten  now " 
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" The  New  Day/'  she  said,  "You  were  a  journalist 
yourself  once,  weren't  you?" 

"In  the  sense  that  kind  men  in  Fleet  Street  sometimes 
gave  me  jobs  to  do,  and  that  I  walked  the  pubs  there- 
abouts. During  one  of  my  spells  of  more  or  less 
regular  employment,  I  worked  with  Callinan  on  The 
Evening' Times.  Callinan  was  an  extremely  good  sub, 
and  I  gather  that  he  actually  does  the  donkey  work 
now  for  Richard's  Synthesis.  Isn't  that  so?" 

"The  little  bullet-faced  man,  you  mean,  Callinan? 
Yes,  that  is  his  name." 

"Callinan  left  The  Evening  Times  to  edit  The  New 
Day.  The  chief  of  staff  of  The  Evening  Times  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Callinan's  departure. 
Callinan  never  could  subdue  his  views  to  the  exigencies 
of  service  with  a  sound  imperialist  sheet.  All  the 
same,  I  think  Callinan  probably  snatched  at  the  chance 
of  editing  The  New  Day.  And  he  made  a  fist  of  it. 
It  was  not  exciting,  but  an  honest,  solid  working-class 
publication,  with  a  small,  secure  circulation  amongst 
trades -union  officials  and  the  like,  and  with  no  frills, 
not  even  pink  frills.  Until  your  cousin  bought  it. 
He  did  buy  it,  didn't  he?" 

"So  I  believe.  They  each  had  a  certain  amount 
of  money.  Thomas  more  than  the  rest.  Please  go  on." 

"At  any  rate,  Callinan  ceased  to  be  responsible  for 
policy.  As  the  story  runs,  Robartes  objected  to  the 
title  and  to  the  trades-union  appeal  and  to  just  about 
everything  that  was  solid  and  established  in  the  whole 
show.  Including  Callinan,  so  I've  heard.  But  it  was 
1933,  and  Callinan  has  children,  and  even  working 
under  Robartes  was  a  job.  Robartes,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  editing  a  paper  was  not  only  a  matter 
of  writing  editorial  notes  and  book  reviews.  He  found 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  make-up,  and  that 
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however  exciting  proof-reading  might  be  when  you 
were  bringing  out  a  slender  volume  of  this  or  that, 
steady  day-in-and-day-out  routine  was  somewhat  less 
elevating.  So  Callinan  stayed  on/' 

"I've  never  heard  this  side  of  it  before/'  said  GilL 
"You  really  know  all  about  Richard  then?" 

"No,  hardly  more  than  I'm  telling  you.  And  one 
sees  Synthesis  about,  of  course,  if  one  visits  extensively 
in  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea,  That  is  what  Robartes 
has  done.  He's  turned  the  rag  from  an  honest,  plain 
trades-union  sheet,  in  which  an  honest,  plain  trades- 
union  secretary  could  sometimes  find  useful  information, 
to  a  sporting  ground  for  Marxist  poets  and  ardent 
fellows  from  the  London  School  of  Economics,  He 
has  symposia  and  he  has  poems,  extremely  difficult 
poems  in  abstract  patterns.  Rather  like  Edward's, 
It  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  I  think  it  pretty  tough 
on  Callinan,  And  the  trades-union  secretaries  failed 
to  renew  their  subscriptions  long  ago.  They  are  busy 
men,  and  hardly  trained  to  appreciate  a  discussion  on 
the  incompatibility  of  surrealism  with  the  communist 
conception  of  social  function  in  verse.  And  they  do 
not  like  it  when  you  tell  them  that  their  struggle  for 
better  wages  and  shorter  hours  is  actually  contrary 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  working  classes.  No, 
Richard  made  a  mess," 

"I  think  he's  losing  money  in  Synthesis.  I  had 
wondered  whether  the  articles  on  Thomas  mightn't 
be  motived  by  the  need  to  make  a  splash.  Here's  the 
turning.  One  left.  Combined,  of  course,  with  his 
genuine  indignation  and  with  his  undeniable  satisfaction 
in  potting  Thomas  off.  This  is  the  door," 

We  turned  in.  We  were  a  couple  of  streets  behind 
Bond  Street,  in  a  pleasant  quarter  of  Georgian  houses, 
now  gradually  decaying  into  trade.  The  restaurant 
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had  been  made  by  knocking  in  the  walls  between  the 
lower  rooms  to  make  one  large  room.  It  was  a  large 
room,  but  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  smoke 
which  now  filled  it.  One  might  have  been  at  a  conven- 
tion of  tobacconists,  except  that  tobacconists  probably 
treat  themselves  to  new  pipes  when  the  old  grow  foul. 
This  was  evidently  where  one  went  nowadays.  One 
had  gone  to  the  Grey  Coffin  when  I  first  came  to  town, 
and  then  to  a  succession  of  Soho  places,  and  then  (at 
about  the  time  I  shaved  off  my  beard  and  bought  a 
whole  suit  in  place  of  flannels  and  chequered  tweeds) 
one  had  shifted  across  Regent  Street  to  the  Caligula, 
where  for  a  week  or  two  the  proprietor  actually  gave 
dinners  for  sketches  and  a  bottle  of  Sauterne  for  a 
poem  called  Bottom  At  The  Keyboard,  which  he 
framed  and  hung  on  his  wall  (I  could  never  decide 
whether  its  subject  was  derived  from  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  or  from  a  vulgar  Oxford  tradition  of 
my  youth).  But  after  the  gossip  writers  had  written 
their  gossip  about  his  generosity,  and  the  more  spiritual 
of  suburbans  had  taken  to  visiting  the  place  on  their 
party  nights,  the  motive  of  generosity  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  there  were  no  more  dinners  for  poems  and  pictures. 
The  drift  then  had  proceeded  westward.  I  realized, 
now  how  out  of  touch  I  had  fallen  since  I  made  enough 
money  to  do  my  writing  at  Beer  in  Devon.  I  realized 
too,  that  age  had  his  claws  in  me,  for  my  heart  sank 
slightly  at  the  fogged  and  hot  and  rowdy  room. 

Gill  caught  my  eye.  "Yes,  I  know.  But  after  a 
little  while  one  begins  to  see,  and  to  breathe,  and  to 
hear  one's  own  voice  again." 

We  found  a  table  in  a  corner,  at  that  moment  vacated 
by  Taisha,  who  sits  for  most  of  the  artists  who  can 
afford  her  nowadays.  She  was  leaning  rather  heavily 
on  one  now.  From  the  appearance  of  the  table,  she 
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was  a  dirty  eater*  However,  it  was  in  a  corner,  and 
in  a  corner  people  cannot  come  and  breathe  on  the 
back  of  one's  neck* 

"Suburbia  is  already  finding  this  out/'  I  said,  and 
handed  the  carte  to  Gill,  "Observe,  table  d'hote, 
three  and  sixpence*" 

"There  is  still  reasonable  goulash  at  a  bob  and  a 
half*"  She  suddenly  blinked  at  me*  "Does  it  occur 
to  you  that  I  have  invited  myself  to  dinner  with  you 
to-night  ?"  She  looked  really  miserable  for  a  moment* 
"I  still  have  only  twopence.  You'll  just  have  to  pay 
for  me.  I  simply  must  eat*" 

"To-night  and  to-morrow  night,"  I  said  firmly. 
"And  I'm  very  relieved  to  know  that  you  do  eat*  I 
simply  cannot  get  on  with  women  who  don't,  can't, 
or  won't  eat*" 

"I've  an  appallingly  healthy  appetite*" 

"You  will  do  Daisy  proud*" 

"Who  is  Daisy?" 

"The  faintly  yellow  cow." 

"The  one  that  turns  heliotrope  at  evening.  And 
has  a  high  cream  content.  No,  that's  the  brown  one." 

"At  Beer  in  Devon." 

"Do  you  really  think  I  might  some  day  do  Daisy 
proud  ?" 

"Won't  you  ?  Oh,  damn  !  Goulash.  Is  the  goulash 
really  eatable,  Gill?  Then  goulashes  two."  The 
waiter  grunted*  Suburbia  had  not  yet  come  to  mend 
his  manners  or  endow  him  with  tact. 

"I  suppose  I  should  really  telephone  Aunt.  But 
then  I'd  have  to  confess  that  I've  missed  Richard  and 
lost  Edward  and  that  I'm  having  dinner  with  a  young 
man  who  picked  me  up  on  a  bus.  Perhaps  I'd  better 
leave  her  to  her  immediate  anxieties." 

"Is  your  Aunt  very  formidable?" 
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"Fairly  formidable  on  occasion/' 

44 And  is  she  the  Senior  Member  ?" 

"In  several  senses/' 

"And  she  brought  you  up?" 

"She  was  my  guardian  until  I  came  of  age.  She 
discharged  her  earlier  responsibilities  through  nurses 
and  school-teachers*  But  how  did  you  know?'' 

"IVe  means  and  methods  of  information  which 
would  surprise  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  looked 
you  up  in  Who's  Who." 

"How  exciting.  What  would  you  have  done  if  you 
had  found  me  there?" 

"I  should  certainly  have  joined  you,  I  do  not 
think  I  regard  Aunt  with  favour.  Anyone,  even  an 
Aunt,  who  could  relegate  you  to  the  charge  of  nurses 
and  school-teachers  seems  to  me  singularly  lacking 
in  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  Aunts," 

"I  think  Aunt  was  very  sensible.  After  my  father 
was  killed  in  1916,  she  had  the  puling  babe  thrust  on 
her.  She  was  running  a  canteen  at  fitaples,  and  had 
to  take  special  leave  to  settle  me  in  life.  And  after 
the  War,  she  was  in  all  sorts  of  things.  Feeding  starving 
Russians  on  the  Volga  and  starving  Austrians  in  Vienna 
and  starving  Germans  in  Munich,  You  know,  one 
child  comfortably  situated  in  a  decent  home  with  a 
good  nurse  must  have  seemed  reasonably  well  off  to 
a  woman  surrounded  by  rickety  children,  and  children 
with  tuberculosis,  and  children  swollen  with  hunger 
and  typhus," 

I  nodded,    "Your  mother  had  died  before  the  War," 

"In  June,  1913,  A  month  after  I  was  born,"  She 
took  the  cigarette  I  offered  her,  "I  can  just  remember 
a  man  who  must  have  been  my  father.  He  was 
big,  too,  like  all  the  Robartes,  Aunt  is  six  feet,  you 
know," 
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44 I've  heard  her  legend.  It's  abominable  that  she 
should  be  invalided.  One  of  the  Daltons  was  talking 
of  her  the  other  night*  She  can  only  get  about  in  a 
chair,  can't  she?" 

"M'm'm.  It  was  China  did  it*  She  was  there  during 
the  trouble  in  1925,  the  civil  wars  and  then  the  famine/' 
Gill  bent  for  the  match,  and  I  saw  in  its  flame  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes*  "I  was  at  school  then. 
Aunt  has  always  said  that  she  knew  what  to  do  with 
strangers'  children  when  they  had  typhus  or  were 
dying  of  malnutrition  or  bayonet  wounds — she  has 
nursed  children  with  bayonet  wounds — but  bringing 
up  a  niece  was  a  matter  beyond  her  simple  capacities. 
I  went  to  her  for  a  while  after  she  came  home  ill  from 
the  East  in  '29,  but  then  I  went  up  to  Lady  Margaret 
and  from  there  to  the  Slade,  and  I've  really  always 
been  a  visitor  in  her  house*  I've  been  always  a  visitor 
in  other  people's  houses." 

I  thought  for  a  swift  instant  of  a  cottage  at  Beer  in 
Devon :  and  I  bit  my  lip  lest  I  should  crash  in.  I 
knew  now,  I  had  known  for  an  hour,  that  my  heart 
confirmed  the  premonitions  of  three  months :  and 
though  one  might  risk  a  flirtation,  one  does  not  venture 
one's  happiness  on  a  rash  remark. 

"I  don't  know  when  I've  talked  to  anyone  like  this 
before,"  she  said. 

And  then  the  waiter  brought  our  goulash. 

It  proved  a  reasonable  goulash,  and  one  does  not 
often  meet  a  reasonable  goulash  in  London.  But  it 
recalled  Richard  to  Gill. 

"I  ought  to  try  to  see  him.  What  time  is  it  ?  Twenty 
past  nine.  Is  that  all  ?" 

"Why  are  you  bothering  about  Richard  and  Thomas  ? 
Leave  them  to  Edward.  What's  a  cousin  nowadays  ? 
It's  not  as  if  you  were  especially  friendly  with  them." 
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"I've  never  seen  very  much  of  them*  I  remember 
Thomas  in  uniform  at  the  end  of  the  War*  He  was 
in  some  Ministry  or  other  where  they  wore  uniforms/* 

44 Always  the  consistent  Thomas/'   I  said, 

"If  I  could  depend  on  Edward  reporting  to  Aunt* 
She'll  be  waiting  to  hear.  And  they've  all  been  decent 
to  me  in  their  fashions  and  at  odd  times.  But  one 
can't  depend  on  Edward," 

"They  are  adult  men/'  I  said, 

"It  is  really  Aunt  I  am  thinking  of.  She's  nervous 
about  this,  I  don't  understand  it  all,  but  there  was  a 
terrific  shindy  at  her  house  this  afternoon,  Richard 
apparently  told  Edward  his  tale,  and  Edward  went 
and  told  it  to  Thomas,  and  they  both  went  to  Aunt 
with  it.  She  has  some  influence  with  Richard,  and 
she  sent  for  him  and  made  them  all  face  it  out  before 
her/' 

"You  weren't  there  ?" 

"No,  I  had  Aunt's  version.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  was  that  Richard  swore  he  would  expose 
Thomas,  and  neither  Aunt  nor  Edward  could  quieten 
him.  Thomas  was  a  scoundrel  and  Richard  owed  it 
to  the  public  and  his  own  conscience  to  show  him  up, 
It  was  his  duty  to  publish  and  publish  he  would.  Then 
Thomas  told  him  to  publish  and  be  damned." 

"Which  added  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  good 
fellowship,  of  course," 

"Aunt  said  she  could  cut  Richard  out  of  her  will. 
But  Richard  only  moves  one  way  under  pressure.  He 
might  be  wooed  by  kindness,  but  threats  turn  him 
into  a  complete  and  unqualified  mule.  Aunt  admitted 
her  mistake  to  me,  and  she  asked  me  to  see  whether 
I  could  do  anything  with  him." 

"Why  you?     Have  you  a  hand  with  mules?" 

"At    times    Richard    has    seemed    to    consider    me 
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something  more  than  a  blot  on  the  distant  landscape. 
He  brought  me  here  to  dinner  a  couple  of  times,  for 
instance.  And  he  gave  me  Trotsky's  History  of  the 
Revolution  on  my  twenty- first  birthday.  Aunt  put  a 
hundred  in  my  account,  Thomas  solemnly  called  with 
a  cheque  for  fifty,  Edward  turned  up  one  night  a 
week  late  with  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  Richard 
gave  me  Trotsky  in  several  volumes/'  She  smiled  a 
little  ruefully,  "The  reactions  of  a  family  to  a  twenty- 
first  birthday," 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  bottle  of  champagne 
have  their  uses,"  I  said,  "and  one  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  Russian  Revolution," 

"Oh,  I'm  not  ungrateful,  I  assure  you.  But  it  was 
just  the  way  they  gave  them.  However,  Richard 
appears  never  to  have  given  anything  to  anybody  before, 
except  to  pay  Aunt's  subscription  to  The  New  Statesman 
each  New  Year,  Richard  does  not  approve  of  Christmas 
presents.  Christmas  is,  of  course,  a  benighted  super- 
stition, which  obscures  the  facts  of  the  social  situation 
and  tends  to  dull  the  proper  perception  of  class  conflict," 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  care  what 
does  happen  to  Richard," 

She  looked  up  sharply.  "Do  you  think  something 
is  likely  to  happen  to  him?" 

"I  think  almost  anything  is  likely  to  happen  to  him 
if  he  goes  on  like  that,"  I  said.  But  I  understood 
from  the  sharpness  with  which  she  had  taken  me  up 
that  her  nerves  were  on  edge.  I  wondered  what  the 
confounded  aunt  could  have  suggested  to  her.  "How 
exactly  did  you  come  into  range  of  this  disturbance  ?" 

"Aunt  rang  me  at  about  half -past  five  and  asked 
whether  I  would  go  round  and  see  her.  She  hardly 
ever  asks  one  to  do  anything  for  her,  so  of  course,  I 
went.  She  lives  down  in  the  marches  of  Belgravia  and 
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Brompton,  not  far  from  where  I  boarded  the  bus* 
If  you  remember  where  I  boarded  the  bus/* 

"To  the  day  of  my  death/'  I  said.    And  so  I  shall. 

"Well,  she  told  me  that  Richard  had  finally  gone  off 
in  a  complete  tear*  She  told  me  first  what  I  have 
told  you*  He  had  stormed  out  of  the  house,  announcing 
that  he  would  not  only  publish  and  prove  what  he 
published,  but  he  would  name  Thomas  in  Hyde  Park 
from  the  S.I.  platform  at  eight  o'clock.  Aunt  sent 
Edward  after  him*  Then  she  rang  me*  She  asked 
me  whether  I  could  not  see  Richard  and  plead  with 
him*  I  was  willing  to  try,  but  it  was  already  getting 
late*  I  rang  the  flat  where  he  lives,  but  no  one  answered, 
not  even  the  platonic  lady  from  Buda-Pesth*  Then 
Edward  telephoned  and  said  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  Richard  at  the  office  of  Synthesis,  which  had  been 
our  other  bet.  Then  Aunt  said  that  if  we  could  not 
do  anything  else,  someone  had  better  go  along  to 
Hyde  Park  and  catch  him  before  he  spoke  or  after. 
She  didn't  think  it  really  mattered,  because  she  agreed 
with  you  that  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  what  is  said 
in  Hyde  Park*  The  important  thing  was  to  stop  him 
publishing.  And  Synthesis  is  printed  to-night*  I 
really  must  go.  I  don't  quite  know  where  to  go,  but 
if  he's  not  at  the  flat  he's  sure  to  turn  up  at  Synthesis 
before  midnight.  He's  not  here,  I'm  sure.  I've  been 
watching  the  door,  and — "  She  began  to  gather  her 
things.  "You  must  let  me  go  now.  You've  been 
awfully  decent,  listening  to  all  this,  and  giving  me 
dinner.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  have  to  listen 
to  my  bothers." 

"I  do,"  I  said,  and  I  said  it  very  earnestly  indeed* 
"At  least,  I  hope  I  do.  And  because  of  it,  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  to  let  me  come  with  you.  If  you  find 
Richard  at  his  flat,  or  at  his  office,  I  promise  to  sit  on 
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the  doorstep  and  wait.  But  I  want  you  to  let  me 
come.  If  you  don't,  I'll  think  that  perhaps  I  was 
mistaken  after  all/' 

She  met  me  with    honest  eyes,     "Come  on  then/' 

I  paid  the  bill. 

We  moved  towards  the  door,  and  I  actually  had  my 
hand  on  the  knob  (I  think  I  have  said  before  that 
Suburbia  has  not  made  its  full  impact  on  the  manners 
of  Pinelli's,  as  yet),  when  I  heard  a  young  man  say, 
"You're  Miss  Robartes,  aren't  you?" 

We  turned  back.  He  was  rising  from  a  table  on  the 
left  of  the  door.  He  was  an  agreeable-looking  young 
man  in  a  green  sweater,  a  red  tie,  and  cheap  flannels, 
"I  have  met  you.  With  Richard  Robartes,  And  at 
the  Burnie's,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  me  stopping 
you — I  do  want  a  word.  Won't  you  sit  down  a  moment?" 
He  looked  questioningly  at  her  and  then  at  me,  "It's 
about  Richard," 

She  sat  down,  "This  is  Michael  Grey,  I'm  afraid 
I  don't  remember  your  name," 

He  grinned  amiably,  "People  don't.  It's  Smith, 
And  John  Smith  too.  Isn't  it  improbable  ?  I've  met 
Mr,  Grey,  but  I  was  very  young,"  I  should  say  that 
he  was  now  about  twenty-three,  "Will  you  have  a 
drink?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  we  both  said,  a  shade  too  promptly 
perhaps.  It  was  fairly  obvious  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  buy  unnecessary  drinks, 

"You  were  at  the  Park  to-night,  weren't  you?" 
He  addressed  himself,  to  Gill  in  a  most  business-like 
way,  as  if  he  were  resolutely  putting  aside  any  intrusive 
suggestions  that  golden  curls  and  profoundly  blue 
eyes  might  make,  "I  thought  I  saw  you,"  he  added 
as  she  nodded,  "You  heard  Richard  then,  I  may 
say  that  he  sprang  that  show  on  us.  He  was  down  to 
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talk  on  the  economic  causes  of  war.  He  shouldn't 
have  done  it."  John  Smith  shook  his  head  gravely, 
"It's  shocking  discipline,  and  it  will  almost  certainly 
be  brought  before  the  Party  Committee,  I'm  afraid 
Til  have  to  do  it  myself,  if  no  one  else  does.  You 
see,  I'm  secretary,  and  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  meetings.  All  the  comrades  were 
pretty  annoyed,  I  can  tell  you,  because,  of  course,  we 
know  that  his  brother  is  chairman  of  Saburra,  and  it 
all  sounded  far  too  much  like  a  family  row,  with 
personal  spite  involved."  He  shook  his  head  gravely, 

"Must  you  tell  me  this  ?"  asked  Gill, 

He  looked  mildly  surprised,  and  then  he  blushed, 
as  if  consciousness  of  a  faux  pas  had  suddenly  come 
home  to  him,  "I'm  sorry.  I  was  really  explaining* 
I  want  you  to  do  something,  if  you  get  the  chance, 
If  you  see  Richard,  will  you  tell  him  that  we  think  it 
most  unwise  to  publish  that  article,  until,  at  any  rate, 
we've  had  legal  advice  on  it?  He  may  be  able  to 
prove  it,  of  course,  and  it  is  his  legal  responsibility, 
but  all  the  same,  we  cannot  have  the  Party  compromised 
without  the  Party's  knowledge  and  acquiescence.  It's 
really  too  bad  of  Richard.  He  knows  the  rules,  and 
he  ought  to  know  by  now  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Movement.  If  senior  men  are  going  to  break  rules  to 
satisfy  their  own  personal  tastes,  heaven  knows  what 
will  become  of  discipline."  He  sounded  exactly  like 
an  earnest-minded  prefect  at  a  public  school :  doubtless 
he  had  been  an  earnest-minded  prefect  at  a  public 
school  not  so  long  ago. 

Gill  rose.  "I  shall  give  him  your  message,  Mr. 
Smith,  if  I  happen  to  see  my  cousin.  Good  evening !" 

"Oh,  I  say,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude." 

"Good  evening,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
The  Platonic  Lady  from  Buda-Pesth 


"I  DON'T  think  I  like  Kriska  Joka,"  said  Gill,  as  we 
went  up  the  stairs  of  King  William  Mansions  in 
Barret  Street,  W. 

"I  don't  think  I  like  her  habitat/'  I  said,  for  the 
staircase  was  singularly  grim  and  an  open  avenue  of 
draughts*  "Does  Richard  need  to  be  quite  as  ascetic 
as  this  ?" 

"It  is  dingy,  isn't  it?  But  the  flats  themselves 
aren't  bad.  And  I  don't  think  he  really  notices  whether 
he  is  comfortable  or  not*  Kriska  goes  in  strongly  for 
fat  cushions  and  heavy  hangings  and  plush  and  crystal 
bowls.  And  scent/' 

"Do  they  actually  live  together?" 

"Well,  he  has  two  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  passage, 
and  she  has  three  on  the  other.  I  really  think  the 
principal  tie  is  cooking.  Richard  likes  goulash  and 
he  likes  juicily  red  chops,  and  she  manages  these 
excellently.  Edward  says  that  she  is  the  one  symptom 
of  sense  Richard  displays.  Aunt  does  not  like  her. 
I  don't  think  she  has  ever  met  her,  but  she  asks  me 
at  intervals  whether  I  know  'that  woman  of  Richard's/ 
I  always  shake  my  head.  Aunt  believes  the  worst, 
I'm  sure.  She  nearly  always  does.  And  I  hate  being 
dragged  into  those  long  and  quite  useless  discussions 
about  other  people's  relationships." 

"You  do  know  her,  though,"  I  said. 

31 
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"I've  been  here  to  dinner*  Richard  asked  me  once, 
I  think  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  silly  talk.  Perhaps  the  lady  wanted  to 
meet  some  member  of  the  family.  Or  perhaps  he 
wanted  it  known  that  his  relations  with  her  were  chiefly 
a  matter  of  cooking.  Certainly,  she  cooked  for  us. 
She  ate  with  us,  too,  but  they  might  very  well  have 
been  the  amiable  landlady  and  the  star  boarder.  This 
is  the  door.  Seven,  isn't  it?  What  a  rotten  light/' 

She  knocked.    And  then  she  knocked  again. 

The  partition  was  evidently  not  thick,  for  I  heard 
someone  heave  out  of  a  chair  with  a  sigh  that  was 
nearly  a  grunt.  The  door  opened ;  and  an  extremely 
exotic  female  appeared,  one  hand  on  the  knob,  the 
other  on  her  hip.  As  Gill  had  said,  she  was  well 
padded ;  and  her  hair  mounted  in  a  series  of  frilled 
curls,  like  so  many  massive  tablelands  rising  one  above 
the  other.  She  had  a  heavy  gold  chain  about  her 
throat  which  was  hardly  required  to  maintain  the  pendant 
topaz  resting  on  her  bosom.  There  was  a  smell  of 
stale  eau-de-cologne,  I  should  say  that  she  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  resembled  no  one  more  than 
those  barmaids  of  the  nineties  whom  painters  loved 
to  paint.  But  her  expression  would  have  soured  honest 
ale, 

"Good  evening — "  began  Gill,  in  a  sprightly  tone, 
evidently  expecting  a  hearty  welcome* 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  woman.  The  welcome 
was  in  reserve,  in  considerable  reserve. 

Gill  stiffened.  "I  came  to  see  Mr.  Robartes.  Is 
he  in?" 

The  other's  lower  lip  curled  out  over  her  upper 
lip.  The  significance  was  plain,  and  when  she  had 
finished  the  manoeuvre  she  said,  unnecessarily,  "He 
is  not." 
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"I'm  sorry/'  said  Gill.  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
could  catch  him?" 

The  lady  from  Buda-Pesth  drew  herself  up,  and  as 
her  head  went  back  the  topaz  moved  forward,  "What 
is  this  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?  First, 
Smith  comes  here,  demanding  to  see  Richard  Robartes. 
Then  Thomas  Robartes  comes  here.  Then  Edward 
Robartes  comes  here,  asking  for  Thomas  Robartes, 
If  my  husband  know  of  all  this  going  on,  he  will  be 
very  angry.  He  will  believe  what  is  not  true,  that  I 
have  men  up  and  down  the  staircase — "  She  blew 
out  her  cheeks, 

"Your  husband !"  said  Gill,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  mouth, 

"Yes,  my  husband !  And  why  not  ?  And  why 
should  I  not  have  a  husband?"  She  leaned  forward 
now  and  the  face  was  alive  and  the  eyes  flashing  and 
the  topaz  disappeared  into  some  sudden  fold  of  the 
retracted  bosom,  "Have  you  not  heard,  maybe,  that 
I  am  married  these  three  days  and  that  your  cousin 
Richard  Robartes,  he  does  not  like  it — "  she  drew 
herself  up  again,  with  magnificent  effect,  and  her 
voice  rounded  in  thunderous  irony — ''ho,  no,  your 
cousin  Richard  Robartes  he  does  not  like  it  that  I 
should  marry,  and  he  takes  himself  off.  My  husband 
says  that  there  is  a  good  riddance  and  there  are  other 
fish  in  the  sea  that  will  come  out  of  it," 

Gill  stared,  until  she  recovered  her  manners,  "I 
say,  may  I  congratulate  you,  I  had  no  idea.  And 
how  very  stupid  of  Richard  to  give  up  these  comfortable 
rooms," 

The  lady  smiled  broadly.  She  was  evidently  a 
volatile  creature,  "I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  am 
to  be  congratulate'  or  not.  I  am  married  but  three 
days.  But  I  thank  you.  As  for  your  cousin,  Richard, 
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well,  if  he  had  not  gone,  maybe  my  husband  would 
have  told  him  to  go*  My  husband/'  she  said  with 
unmistakable  satisfaction,  "is  a  very  jealous  man* 
Mr.  Robartes  and  I,  we  are  very  good  friends,  very 
good  friends,  and  I  have  kept  house  for  him  here 
many  years,  as  you  are  aware.  It  surprise'  me  a  great 
deal  that  he  should  object  to  my  husband.  I  thought 
that  we  might  continue  happily,  but  men  are  not 
like  that."  Her  face  darkened  again.  "Richard  tells 
me  that  I  must  surrender  the  lease  of  the  flat.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  after  these  many  years?  He 
goes  off  to  his  cousin  Edward's,  and  he  sends  a  man 
with  a  cart  for  his  books.  And  he  tell  me  I  am  not 
to  go  into  his  rooms  until  he  has  the  furniture  removed 
when  he  finds  a  new  place/' 

"I  take  it,  then,"  I  said,  for  I  was  really  curious, 
"that  you  have  refused  to  surrender  the  lease  of  the 
flat." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  she  said  indignantly.  "It  is  in 
my  name.  It  has  always  been  in  my  name.  That 
was  our  arrangement.  Will  you  perhaps  come  inside 
a  moment?"  She  beamed  again.  "I  have  a  very 
good  tokay.  And  my  husband  he  will  not  object  if  I 
have  a  lady  with  the  gentleman  to  drink  a  glass  of  tokay." 

Gill  caught  my  eye.  "May  I — will  you  mind  very 
much  if  we  don't,  now  ?  I  have  to  find  Mr.  Robartes. 
It  really  is  important.  But  I  do  wish  you  good  luck, 
most  sincerely.  May  I  ask  your  married  name  ?" 

"It  is  Perkins,"  she  said,  and  added  with  a  shining 
pride.  "My  husband  is  an  agent." 

"An  agent?"  I  said.  I  was  mildly  annoyed  with 
Gill.  Why  should  she  want  to  tear  off  after  that 
exceedingly  uninteresting  Richard,  when  we  might 
spend  a  fruitful  evening  drinking  tokay  with  Mrs. 
Perkins,  nee  Joka? 
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"An  agent  for  goods  that  import/'  she  said,  "for 
ladies'  chemises  and  pants/' 

"I  should  imagine  it  is  a  very  profitable  trade,"  I 
said,  "and  one  with  its  own  fascination/' 

Gill  kicked  my  heeL    "We  really  must  go/'  she  said. 


We  came  out  into  the  street.  Gill  breathed  deeply. 
"My  gosh,  how  did  Richard  stand  It  all  these  years  ?" 

"With  every  respect  to  your  family,  I  wonder  how 
It  stood  Richard,  We  might  have  had  one  glass  of 
tokay,  to  drink  the  lady's  health.  She's  comfortable, 
she's  entertaining,  she  can  cook," 

"I  think  she's  a  horror.  And  I  think  it  pretty  hard 
on  Richard  to  be  turned  out  of  his  own  flat  at  a  moment's 
notice." 

"Was  it  his  own  flat  ?  And  was  he  turned  out  ?  I 
rather  gathered  that  he  turned  out,  with  emphasis." 

"Of  course  it  was  his  own  flat.  He  had  paid  the 
rent  of  the  place  for  years.  He  probably  put  the  lease 
in  her  name  so  that  she  would  be  protected  if  anything 
happened  to  him,  I  remember  him  saying  that  she 
had  been  the  best  friend  he  had  known,  and  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  for  her.  And  then  she  turns 
round  and,  apparently  without  any  warning  whatever, 
imports  an  importer  of  ladies'  underwear.  She  must 
have  thought  that  she  had  Richard  under  her  thumb. 
I'm  very  glad  that  he  revolted.  I  suppose  this  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  few  days.  It  would  not 
make  Richard  more  amenable  in  other  matters.  It 
probably  accounts  for  the  extravagance  of  his  outburst 
against  Thomas," 

"Edward  evidently  knew,"  I  said,  "according  to  the 
lady," 
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"Yes,  but  Edward  would  not  blurt  it  out  to  either 
Aunt  or  Thomas,  He  believes  in  people  minding 
their  own  business/' 

"I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  agree  with  him/' 
I  said* 

"Didn't  she  say  that  Richard  had  removed  his 
books  to  Edward's  place?" 

"She  did*  I  rather  wondered  what  the  wife  and 
four  children  of  Clapham  thought  about  it," 

"It  wouldn't  be  to  Clapham,  Edward  has  a  studio 
in  Chelsea,  where  he  works  if  he  has  a  sustained  job 
of  work  to  do.  There's  a  couple  of  rooms  and  a  bath, 
Edward  finds  that  four  children  are  hardly  conducive 
to  work.  Do  you  dislike  children?" 

"In  reasonable  quantities  and  proper  proportions 
and  illuminated  by  the  light  of  innocence  and  strictly 
confined  to  demarcated  areas.  Now  at  Beer  in  Devon, 
one  would  find  children  possible  and  even  tolerable. 
There  are  handsome  cliffs  to  fall  from,  and  a  pleasant 
sea  to  swim  in,  and  extremely  rich  cows  to  draw  from, 
and  hardened  fishermen  to  make  eyes  grow  round 
with  wonder.  And  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
one  could  hobble  them  down  in  the  ten- acre.  Where 
are  we  walking  to  now,  may  I  ask?" 

"I'll  have  to  try  the  office  of  Synthesis,  I  suppose, 
I  don't  imagine  that  I  shall  do  any  good  if  I  find 
Richard,  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  Aunt 
I've  tried," 

"There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  drive  and  tally  ho 
after  Richard  this  evening.  If  Edward  knew  that 
Richard  had  already  parted  rags  with  Mrs,  Perkins, 
then  he  could  not  have  gone  to  the  flat  in  any  hope 
of  seeing  Richard,  He  must  have  gone  because  he 
expected  Thomas  to  go  there," 

"I  wish  he  had  found  him,"  said  Gill,    She  looked 
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at  me,  and  she  was  pale,  "If  Thomas  is  hunting 
Richard,  he  must  be  in  a  furious  temper,  Thomas 
would  not  be  in  any  mood  to  plead,  not  after  this 
afternoon  and  the  meeting  at  the  Park*  And  if  Edward 
is  close  on  Thomas's  heels,  he  must  think  it  urgent 
to  catch  Thomas,  Before  Thomas  catches  Richard, 
Really,  they  are  an  appalling  family,0 

"We'll  take  a  taxi/'  I  said, 

"Are  you  coming  to  Synthesis  too  ?  Haven't  you 
had  enough  of  the  Robartes  ?  I'm  afraid  that  you  may 
think  you  ought  to  come,  when  you  would  prefer  to 
go  home  to  bed," 

"I  think  it  nonsense  to  chase  over  London  after 
an  ungracious  and  unnecessary  fellow  like  Richard, 
But  if  you  will  chase,  I  can  think  of  no  happier  occupa- 
tion than  chasing  with  you.  But  must  you?  The 
moon  is  over  the  chimney-pots." 

"Yes,  I've  seen  it," 

"And  there  are  many  important  things  to  tell  you 
about  Beer  in  Devonshire,  Anyway,  surely  this  is 
pretty  futile.  If  Thomas  intends  to  slaughter 
Richard " 

"Don't !     Oh  please  don't !" 

I  stared,  "But,  Gill,  Gill,  you're  not  taking  it  as 
seriously  as  all  that !" 

"No,  No,  of  course  not.  But  they're  such  idiots. 
Such  damned  idiots  !  You  never  really  know  what 
they  might  do.  They  are  not — not  quite  human  at 
times,  Richard  with  his  savage  spites,  and  Thomas 
with  that  utterly  self-centred  ambition  of  his.  They 
can  both  be  utterly  ruthless," 

"Utterly?     That's  a  strong  word," 

"Thomas  has  set  his  whole  mind  on  money  and 
power.  Money  and  power  are  the  one  end  and  purpose 
of  his  life.  He  tolerates  nothing  which  would  divert 
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him.  He  and  Richard  are  irrational*  Or  perhaps 
they  are  horribly  rational.  Everything  must  serve 
their  ends.  And  at  this  moment  Thomas  is  at  a 
crisis  in  his  career.  He  is  working  on  some  large 
merger,  in  metals,  I  think,  and  he  is  behind  the  Laodicean 
Loan.  If  anything  goes  wrong  now,  he'll  never  get 
these  chances  again." 

"One  imagines  that  the  City  would  not  relish  a 
scandal/'  I  said. 

"Nor  forgive  him  one,  according  to  Aunt.  She  is 
tremendously  keen  on  Thomas's  career.  That  is  why 
she  is  so  worried.  She  is  more  like  Thomas  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  she  understands  his  ambitions.  And 
I  think  she  is  afraid  too  of  what  Thomas  might  do." 

"If  Richard  gets  in  his  way,  you  mean." 

"Yes.  The  whole  thing  is  all  the  more  hateful 
because  Richard  must  appreciate  exactly  the  effect  of 
an  attack  on  Thomas  at  this  moment."  Gill  suddenly 
raised  her  voice.  "They're  unnatural,  unnatural  1 
There's  some  savage  perversity  in  them.  I've  always 
felt  something,  something  which  prevented  one  from — 
from  giving  one's  affection  to  them." 

"Poor  kid !"     I  took  her  arm.     "Taxi !"  I  called. 

She  huddled  back  into  the  far  corner  of  the  seat. 

"Gill,"  I  said,  "please  don't.  Or  please  do,  if  you 
want  to.  I  know  it  is  awful  cheek  at  such  short  notice, 
only  it  isn't  such  short  notice  really,  because  I've  been 
thinking  about  you  for  weeks  and  weeks,  but  if  there 
is  anything  at  all  I  can  do,  will  you  believe  that  you 
need  only  ask." 

She  touched  my  hand.  "Please  tell  me  something 
about  Beer  in  Devonshire.  Are  your  cows  really  nice 
cows  ?  Have  they  mild  eyes  and  friendly  dispositions  ?" 

"Very  mild  eyes  and  very  friendly  dispositions  when 
one  has  been  introduced  in  form." 
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"How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  cottage  ?" 

"Six.    And  a  cellar." 

"Where  the  ghost  lives.  Does  he  roll  barrels  about  ? 
And  was  he  a  genuine  smuggler?" 

"My  dear  Gill,  if  you  suggested  to  any  ghost  about 
Beer  in  Devon  that  he  wasn't  a  genuine  smuggler,  he 
would  go  off  with  wild  and  fearful  cries.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  ghosts  of  one  or  two  Excise  Men,  but 
we  don't  think  much  of  them  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  anyway,  they  would  probably  claim  to  have  done 
a  little  smuggling  on  their  own  account,  if  only  for 
the  social  cachet." 

"I  think  I  remember  Beer  in  Devon.  I  went  there 
once  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  was  staying  with 
people  at  Seaton.  It  isn't  far  from  Seaton,  is  it? 
And  you  come  down  from  great  wind-swept  hills  of 
heather,  sharply  down  to  a  little  bay  in  the  cliffs,  and 
a  tiny  harbour  with  green  and  blue  boats  drawn  up 
on  the  shingle,  and  the  fishermen's  nets  drying  over 
the  piles,  and  the  old  men  working  net  baskets  and 
smoking  in  the  sun.  Was  that  Beer?" 

"That  was  almost  certainly  Beer." 

"It  is  nice  to  think  about,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
*  ,  *  And  Two  Policemen 

THE  offices  of  Synthesis  are  above  its  printing  works 
in  a  street  between  Holborn  and  the  Clerkenwell 
Road.  It  is  a  curious,  ramshackle  building  which, 
like  many  other  places  thereabouts,  was  probably  a 
dwelling  in  the  years  of  the  Crimea*  It  has  its  own 
lane,  wide  enough  for  trucks  with  rolls  of  paper  for 
the  printing-house :  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  had 
a  lick  of  paint  since  Richard  Robartes  bought  the 
paper  and  the  printery.  The  whole  effect  is  angular, 
erratic,  scrawny  and  slightly  decayed :  rather  indeed 
as  Richard  himself  had  appeared. 

I  paid  the  taxi  and  calculated  my  resources. 
Fortunately,  for  one  is  usually  snaffled  for  one's  annual 
subscription  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Old  Sel- 
combians,  I  had  come  out  with  provision.  If  it  became 
necessary  to  take  a  taxi  to  Richmond,  say,  or  to  sup 
at  the  Trocadero,  I  could  manage  it. 

I  shoved  open  the  door  of  the  building.  The  door, 
naturally,  squealed  on  its  hinges.  The  whole  place 
was  blazing  with  lights.  For  some  reason  which  I 
have  never  understood,  Synthesis  went  to  press  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Callinan  once  said  surlily  that 
Richard  liked  to  bring  his  friends  down  after  dinner 
to  see  other  people  work,  but  there  were  probably 
better  reasons  than  that.  The  distribution  of  the 
paper  possibly  demanded  printing  for  the  early 
mails. 

We  found  Callinan  now,  working  on  a  batch  of 
60 
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proofs.  The  whole  lower  floor  has  been  knocked  into 
an  office  about  twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  and  the  staircase 
goes  straight  up  from  the  door,  Callinan  was  odd- 
jobs  man  as  well  as  sub -editor,  and  he  had  located 
himself  in  the  public  office  rather  than  in  a  poky  hole 
upstairs.  The  third  member  of  the  staff  of  Synthesis, 
the  office  boy,  was  not  visible, 

Callinan  is,  as  Gill  had  said,  a  little,  bullet-faced 
man,  tough  and  hard  as  a  Brazil  nut  and  equally 
difficult  to  crack.  He  was  a  disappointed  man.  He 
possessed  the  kind  of  vigorous  competence  which 
usually  makes  careers  :  he  could  put  his  nose  to  a 
job  and  keep  it  there  until  the  job  was  done.  But 
he  permitted  his  stubbornness  to  infect  his  personal 
opinions,  and  he  was  far  too  aggressive.  It  is  my 
experience  that  in  the  common  run  of  newspaper  work 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take.  Journalism 
breeds  a  tolerance  which  at  its  best  rises  to  a  fine 
generosity  of  spirit  and  at  its  worst  is  debased  to 
cynicism :  and  a  man  may  hold  what  opinions  he 
pleases,  providing  he  does  his  job  and  does  not  make 
a  dogmatic  nuisance  of  himself.  But  Callinan  did 
make  a  dogmatic  nuisance  of  himself.  He  would 
argue  and  argue  and  argue,  never  yielding  an  inch  of 
ground,  never  crediting  an  opponent's  view,  never 
permitting  question  or  doubt  of  his  own.  He  was 
fanatic  over  trifles,  and  a  man  like  that  is  bound  to  be 
disappointed  in  a  world  like  ours.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  that  some  sort  of  reasoned  and  ordered  and 
coherent  view  of  life  is  necessary  to  first-rate  work. 
One  must  have  made  one's  mind  if  one's  mind  is  to 
make  anything  else  :  and  nothing  is  more  pathetic  in 
our  day  (or  so  it  seems  to  me)  than  the  prevailing 
mental  disorder.  Moral  and  social  disorders  are  surely 
a  symptom  of  intellectual  disorders.  Nevertheless,  no 
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one  irritates  me  more  than  the  gent  who  has  settled 
everything  for  himself  and  proposes  to  settle  every- 
thing for  you  without  qualm  or  hesitation,  Callinan 
was  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  pity,  for  with  a  little  less 
self-assurance,  a  little  less  of  the  doctrinaire,  he  might 
have  made  a  mark  and  done  good  work.  As  it  was 
of  course,  he  had  come  to  consider  himself  a  martyr 
for  his  opinions,  as  such  people  commonly  do.  He 
saw  himself  as  the  victim  of  the  enemy.  In  fact,  he 
was  the  victim  of  his  own  bad  manners. 

But  he  had  one  genuine  grievance,  Richard  Robartes' 
conversion  of  The  New  Day  into  Synthesis  had  hit 
Callinan  hard.  It  meant  the  sheer  waste  of  years  of 
solid  and  painstaking  effort  to  make  a  useful  paper, 
I  had  minimized  the  grievance  when  I  talked  of  it  to 
Gill,  but  another  man  than  Callinan  would  have  thrown 
in  his  hand  long  ago.  One  might  have  expected 
Callinan's  pig-headedness  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
office  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  what  Robartes  was  up 
to :  but  in  the  event,  it  acted  in  just  the  opposite  direction* 
The  more  Richard  Robartes  fooled  with  the  paper, 
the  more  it  lost  its  old  ground  without  gaining  any 
substantial  footing  elsewhere,  the  more  Callinan  gritted 
his  teeth  and  swore  that  Robartes  should  not  utterly 
ruin  his  love, 

I  had  never  met  Richard,  but  most  of  us  who  knew 
Callinan,  most  of  us  who  were  at  all  interested  in 
London  journalism,  had  followed  the  campaign  with 
interest.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  canvassed  in 
every  bar  between  the  Law  Courts  and  Blackfriars, 
I  think  most  journalists,  most  journalists  of  the  old 
school  atiyway,  resent  the  intrusion  of  amateurs  like 
Richard  Robartes,  Robartes  was  a  British  Museum 
product.  Blue  Books  were  his  proper  line,  not  editing 
a  fighting  weekly.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  technical 
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or  business  side  of  his  job,  nothing  of  the  public  which 
The  New  Day  had  catered  for*  He  was  filled  with 
highfalutin  notions,  and  before  a  month  was  out, 
The  New  Day  was  filled  with  them  too. 

If  Robartes  had  set  out  to  make  the  paper  a  Blooms  - 
bury  review,  in  a  whole-hogging  fashion,  he  might  have 
had  some  success.  But  he  fell  between  two  stools. 
It  was  his  sheer  lack  of  common  sense  which  provoked 
resentment.  And  in  Callinan  the  resentment  had  grown 
and  grown,  as  he  saw  circulation  fall  and  more  and 
more  space  given  over  to  Richard's  private  whimsies 
and  sectarian  quarrels. 

He  was  looking  now  as  if  he  could  chew  the  proofs 
before  him  and  spit  them  out. 

"Hullo/'  I  said.     "Busy?" 

"No.  This  is  merely  a  hobby  of  mine."  He  held 
up  the  galley  sheets.  "Three-and-a-half  columns  on 
the  Theatre  in  Russia.  By  One  Who  Has  Been  There. 
And  two  and  three-quarters  on  The  Social  Implications 
of  Mythomania  in  Symbolist  Poetry.  And  we  used  to 
sell  this  paper  to  coalheavers  and  carters." 

"I  am  perfectly  ready  to  agree,"  I  said. 

"Bloody !  Got  a  cigarette  ?  What  do  you 
want?" 

"This  is  Miss  Robartes.  She  wants  to  see  Richard. 
Don't  look  so  crabbed.  She's  only  a  cousin.  And 
here's  a  cigarette." 

"Are  you  going  to  keep  him  long  ?"  asked  Callinan, 
lowering  at  Gill.  "Because  he  promised  the  printers 
our  front-page  spread  by  eleven  o'clock.  And  there's 
not  a  line  of  it  yet." 

"I  hope  I  shan't  have  to  keep  him,"  said  Gill.  "He 
is  here  then?" 

"He  came  in  about  fifty  minutes  ago.  I  wouldn't 
answer  for  him.  He  may  have  remembered  a  meeting 
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he  forgot  to  address  at  South  Shields,  and  gone  off 
down  the  back  stairs  so  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  explain 
that  he  wasn't  able  to  do  the  leading  article  to-night. 
He's  like  that.  And  I  hope  you  pass  it  on  to  him. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  if  you  want  to  see  him 
you'll  have  to  join  the  queue.  There's  an  old  fuss 
went  up  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  someone  just 
charged  up  those  stairs,  who  might  have  been  brother 
Edward.  As  long  as  brother  Edward  doesn't  want  to 
publish  his  poems  in  Synthesis — what  a  title  to  give  a 
self-respecting  paper — I  can  bear  him,  but  I  don't  like 
hurried  rushes  up  the  stairs.  That's  the  way  the 
other  poets  get  past  me."  When  Callinan  was  voluble 
one  could  usually  assume  that  he  was  making  heavy 
weather.  And  this  was  volubility  from  Callinan. 
Commonly  he  had  work  which  interested  him  more 
than  talk.  Perhaps  the  article  on  The  Social  Implica- 
tions of  Mythomania  in  Symbolist  Poetry  was  excep- 
tionally trying  to  proof-read.  The  young  men  nowadays 
have  so  many  words  which  are  not  in  the  Authors' 
and  Printers'  Dictionary. 

"I'll  go  up  with  you.  The  printers  must  have 
some  stuff  soon  if  we're  going  to  publish  this  week. 
And  I'd  like  to  have  seen  what  it  is  he  proposes  to 
run  on  the  front  page.  I  had  young  Smith  ringing 
just  now  about  it.  I  gathered,"  he  looked  at  Gill, 
"that  there's  rifts  in  the  family  lutes." 

"What  has  Smith  to  do  with  your  paper?"  I 
interposed. 

"Nothing.  But  according  to  Smith  he  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  Robartes.  As  I  see  it,  what  an  editor 
publishes  in  his  paper  is  his  private  mud-bath,  especially 
when  he  owns  the  paper.  But  if  Robartes  is  going  to 
get  us  soaked  for  libel,  well,  this  paper's  my  only 
living,  and  I  guess  I'll  want  to  say  a  word. 
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"Smith  is  disturbed  in  case  Robartes  compromises 
his  Party/'  I  said, 

"Well,  and  he  might  do  that  too.  He  was  shooting 
his  mouth  in  the  Park  to-night,  I  hear.  And  with  the 
stuff  he  proposes  for  us.  I  ask  you,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  an  editor  like  that  ?  The  man's  a  moron. 
I'm  sorry,  Miss  Robartes,  but  if  you  haven't  formed 
your  own  views,  you  can  take  my  word  for  it.  He 
may  be  an  amiable  uncle  or  whatever  he  is,  but  as  a 
journalist  he's  just  punk.  And  Smith  isn't  so  mad 
about  his  oratory,  either.  I  tell  you,  if  he  thinks  he's 
going  to  introduce  his  family  squabbles  into  this 
paper,  then  he's  another  and  a  long  and  lonely  think 
coming." 

"It  isn't  just  a  family  squabble,"  said  Gill  wearily. 
"He  thinks  he  is  doing  the  right  thing." 

"I'd  like  to  see  what  he  is  going  to  produce  in 
court  when  Tom  Robartes  and  Silva  and  Barren  go 
after  his  hide."  Callinan  came  round  the  counter, 
blowing  his  nose  as  he  came. 

"You've  a  general  notion  of  what  he  intends  to 
print,"  I  said. 

"I've  had  hints  of  what's  on  his  mind.  He's  been 
cooking  this  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  And  he  comes  in 
to  the  office  talking  about  his  bloody  brothers — I'm 
sorry,  Miss  Robartes." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Gill.  She  perhaps  thought 
the  brothers  fairly  bloody  herself. 

"And  I  know  enough  to  know  that  he's  got  a  load 
of  dynamite.  What  worries  me  is  whether  we're  going 
to  be  blown  up  or  they're  going  to  be  blown  up.  I 
seem  to  have  heard  something  about  engineers  being 
hoist  with  their  own  petard.  Thomas  Robartes  and 
Silva  are  just  the  blokes  to  treat  Richard  with  his  own 
bombshells.  Come  on  up  !" 
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We  went  up  the  dark  and  rickety  stairs*  The  place 
smelt  and  felt  musty*  One  could  almost  feel  the 
must  settling  on  one.  ' 'Don't  you  ever  open  windows 
in  this  place  ?"  I  asked. 

"You  wait  till  you  breathe  the  atmosphere  in  Robartes' 
room.  He  keeps  the  window  hermetically  sealed,  I 
believe.  Fug  !  You  can  feel  it  like  a  solid  wall/' 

"He's  absurd  about  draughts/'  said  Gill. 

"Well,  you  might  call  it  absurd.  Hullo,  someone 
in  a  hurry." 

We  heard  the  heavy  rush  of  feet  somewhere  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  thump,  thud,  thump,  thud. 

"Back  stairs,"  said  Callinan.  "And  taking  them 
three  at  a  time.  Someone  with  long  legs  or  a  reckless 
disposition.  If  it  is  Robartes  just  remembered  a 
meeting  in  East  Bristol  or  the  north  of  Lanarkshire, 
I'll  fill  the  front  page  with  his  obituary  notice.  And 
hope  the  report  does  not  exaggerate  the  fact." 

We  toiled  on  up.  It  seemed  to  be  little  more  than 
the  shell  of  a  house,  though  dark  doors  were  shut 
on  dark  landings.  Somewhere  above  us  there  was  a 
light. 

"Why  the  devil  does  he  work  up  here?"  I  said,  as 
we  passed  the  third  landing. 

"Get  away  from  the  noise  of  the  printing  machines, 
he  says.  Though  I  reckon  they  not  only  racket  but 
rock  up  here.  Anyway,  there's  his  door.  And " 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  said  a  voice  at  our  left,  and  the 
door  opposite  opened.  "Are  you  Mr.  Robartes  ?"  He 
looked  at  me  hopefully.  I  looked  at  Callinan. 

"Haven't  you  seen  him?"  asked  Callinan.  I 
took  it  that  this  was  the  old  fuss  of  whom  he  had 
spoken. 

"No,  I  haven't.  I  climbed  up  all  these  stairs,  as 
you  directed,  and  I  tapped  on  his  door,  but  there 
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was  no  reply,     I  tapped  again  and  there  was  still  no 
reply.     So  I  tapped  once  more  and  again " 

" There  was  no  reply/ *  snapped  Callinan  with 
unnecessary  irritation. 

The  old  man  looked  a  little  surprised  and  hurt.  I 
had  thought  him  at  first  quite  an  old  man,  but  now 
as  he  came  under  the  landing  light,  I  saw  that  he  was 
probably  in  his  late  fifties.  His  stoop  made  him 
appear  older  in  the  half-light,  but  it  was  the  stoop  of 
a  sedentary  scholar  rather  than  of  age,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  that  identifies  them,  but  one  can  usually 
distinguish  scholars  and  priests. 

"I  have  been  waiting  in  here,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  room  behind  him,  "It  is  a  waiting-room,  isn't 
it?" 

Callinan  hammered  on  Richard's  door,  "Are  you 
certain  that  he  was  not  here  when  you  came  up  ?" 

"He  did  not  answer  his  door.  And  surely  he  would 
answer  if  he  had  been  inside,  I  mean,  as  a  man 
of  affairs  he  would  surely  answer  a  knock  on  his  door." 

Callinan  grunted  and  hammered  again.  Then  he 
turned  the  knob,  and  threw  the  door  open.  The  room 
was  lit  and,  as  I  could  see  over  his  shoulder,  empty, 
Callinan  sniffed  and  glanced  at  the  window,  "Well, 
he  isn't  here,  H'mph,  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Gone 
down  the  back  stairs  so  that  he  would  dodge  me. 
That's  the  sort  of  trick  he  plays.  And  he'll  expect 
me  to  get  the  paper  out  on  time.  And  not  a  line  of 
copy  on  his  desk,"  He  picked  up  a  blank  pad  and 
stared  at  it  and  went  on  muttering, 

"My  name  is  Wimbledy,"  said  the  old  gentleman  at 
my  shoulder.  "Horace  Wimbledy.  I've  been  waiting 
for  quite  a  time.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  when  to 
expect  Mr.  Robartes.  I  really  had  an  appointment 
with  him,  but  he  must  have  forgotten  it." 
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Callinan  swung  round.  "Mr.  Wimble — I'm  sorry, 
but  it  isn't  Wimbledon,  is  it?" 

"No,  not  Wimbledon,  but  Wimbledy.  It's  rather 
difficult  to  say.  Wimbledy.  But  one  gets  used  to  it 
in  time.  It's  rather  an  absurd  name,  really,  but  we 
came  originally  from  Wimbledy  in  Norfolk.  Perhaps 
you  know  it." 

"Mr.  Wimbledy — "  began  Callinan  once  more. 

"Doctor  Wimbledy,"  he  said  mildly. 

"Doctor  Wimbledy,"  said  Callinan,  in  a  voice 
which  suggested  that  life  and  time  had  at  last  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  that  he  didn't  much  care,  "Doctor 
Wimbledy,  were  you  sitting  in  the  waiting-room  all 
the  time  you  have  been  waiting?" 

"Except,  of  course,  when  I  was  standing  here  by 
the  door,  knocking  and  listening."  Doctor  Wimbledy 
was  oddly  like  a  bird,  but  which  particular  species  of 
bird  I  found  it  hard  to  determine.  He  had  a  smooth 
rosy  face  and  very  bright  little  eyes  and  a  high  and 
thin  nose,  pinched  down  to  narrow  nostrils  :  and  he 
cocked  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  as  birds  do :  and 
he  had  an  air  of  knowing  innocence  (if  it  is  innocence) 
like  the  penguin's  (if  I  really  mean  the  penguin).  His 
suit  was  dark  and  shiny  by  the  sleeves  and  cuffs,  as 
if  he  sat  a  great  deal  at  library  tables  and  desks.  His 
hair  was  tawny  and  streaked  with  silver.  His  lips 
were  childish,  warm  and  full.  He  looked  a  very  pleasant 
old  gentleman.  "I  took  that  to  be  the  waiting-room 
for  Mr.  Robartes's  visitors.  There  is  a  chair,  rather 
worn,  but  quite  comfortable,  a  little  too  comfortable 
perhaps.  And  a  table.  And  another  chair  on  which 
I  rested  my  feet.  And  several  early  copies  of  The 
Listener,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
I'm  afraid  I  rather  browsed.  I'm  afraid  that  perhaps 
I  even  nodded.  I  have  had  a  very  busy  day.  It  is 
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not  often  that  I  come  to  town,  and  when  I  do  find 
occasion  for  a  journey  up,  all  sorts  of  other  little 
matters  seem  to  accrete.  My  sister  has  an  errand  here 
or  there  for  me.  There  is  the  new  bookshop  in  Russell 
Street  which  sent  me  a  very  interesting  catalogue,  A 
very  interesting  catalogue  indeed.  Rather  extravagant 
in  its  promise,  I  fear,  however.  And  then  one  has 
calls  to  make,  and  one's  bootmaker  and  one's  dentist, 
and  an  old  friend  to  lunch  with " 

"And  in  short  a  strong  disposition  to  nod  over 
The  Listener"  Callinan  grunted  again,  "And  as  a 
result  you  missed  Mr,  Robartes," 

Doctor  Wimbledy's  face  fell,  like  a  scolded  child's, 
"I  am  afraid  that — that  I  have,  I  heard  his  door  slam, 
and  then  someone  rushed  down  the  stairs,  I  realized 
then  that  I  must  have  nodded,  for  I  do  not  recall 
that  I  heard  anyone  come  up  the  stairs.  Was  that 
he?" 

Callinan  looked  a  little  queer,  I  thought,  "Well, 
I've  never  known  him  go  down  three  at  a  time.  Doctor 
Wimbledy,  somebody  did  come  up  after  you,  Mr, 
Robartes's  brother,  Mr,  Edward  Robartes  came  in 
after  you,  and  I  sent  him  up.  Didn't  you  see 
him  ?" 

Doctor  Wimbledy  looked  guiltier  than  ever :  and 
indeed  Callinan  had  rather  taken  on  the  air  of  a  cross - 
examiner,  "No,  Did  he  really?  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
hear  him," 

"Did  you  have  the  door  of  the  waiting-room  closed  ? 
Yes,  you  did.  You  opened  it  after  we  reached  the 
landing," 

"Yes,  of  course  I  did.  The  room  was  cold,  and  I 
closed  the  door.  I  tried  to  open  the  window,  I  remember, 
but  I  could  not  manage  it,  I  greatly  fear  that  the  cord 
must  be  broken,  or  something  of  that  sort." 
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Callinan  sighed  heavily* 

Gill  tapped  her  nails  on  Robartes's  desk,  "How 
long  have  you  been  here,  Doctor  Wimbledy  ?  Do  you 
remember  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  I  remember/'  He  smiled  at 
her  and  she  smiled  back  at  him*  "I  had  an  appointment 
with  Mr,  Robartes  at  ten  o'clock,  I  arrived  a  little 
earlier.  It  is  now  twenty- five  past  the  hour.  So  I 
have  been  here  for  at  least  half  an  hour,"  He  smiled 
again. 

"And  Richard  came  in  some  time  before  that?" 
Gill  turned  to  Callinan,  who  nodded,  "Then  he 
couldn't  have  stayed  very  long,  I  suppose  it  was 
Edward  we  heard  running  down  the  other  staircase. 
He  probably  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then — "  She 
stopped  suddenly  and  I  followed  the  direction  of  her 
stare.  There  was  a  hat-stand  in  the  corner  behind  the 
door  and  on  it  were  two  hats,  both  black,  one  a  vast 
soft  felt  and  the  other  a  bowler,  I  had  seen  the  felt 
before  that  evening,  Edward  had  been  wearing  it 
(who  else  in  London  would  wear  a  hat  of  its  size?) 
in  the  Park, 

Gill  lifted  first  one  and  then  the  other  off  their 
hooks  and  looked  at  the  linings,  "They  can't  have 
gone  very  far,"  she  said  slowly,  "This  is  Edward's 
hat.  And  that  is  Richard's,  Richard  would  not  go 
very  far  without  his  hat.  He  is  nervous  of  catching 
cold," 

"Would  he  have  gone  down  to  the  printing-house  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Why  the  devil  should  he  do  that?"  exploded 
Callinan.  "He  told  me  to  send  a  boy  up  for  copy  at 
eleven.  Whether  or  no,  he  hates  the  noise,  and  the 
smell,  and  the  printers.  He  says  they  make  a  deliberate 
point  of  mis-setting  his  copy.  He's  like  that." 
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"Mightn't  he  have  taken  Edward  down?"  I  asked. 
It  did  seem  a  possibility, 

"But  we  heard  Edward,  or  someone,  running  down 
the  stairs  just  now/'  said  GilL  Callinan  had  not 
condescended  to  answer. 

"I  tell  you,  he's  gone  to  address  a  meeting  he's  just 
remembered  at  Bolton  or  Wigan  or  Newcastle-on-Tyne* 
I'd  better  get  downstairs  and  tell  them  to  transfer  the 
second-page  lead  to  the  front  spread.  And  then  I'll 
have  to  rake  round  for  something  I  can  fill  up  with. 
And  Til  have  to  do  a  leader,  I  suppose.  Miss  Robartes, 
I  don't  mean  any  disrespect  to  you  personally,  but  if 
he  were  my  cousin  I'd — I'd  go  into  a  convent  and 
pray  for  the  souls  of  all  he  has  dealings  with," 

"Please  wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  "Surely,  Mr, 
Callinan,  he  wouldn't  leave  the  building  without  his 
hat." 

"Seems  unlike  him,"  he  said,  "I'll  glance  into 
the  wash-room  on  my  way  down,"  He  picked  up  the 
pad  of  copy- paper  which  he  had  examined  before, 
"It  might  just  be  that  he's  finished  his  stuff  and  taken 
it  down  to  the-  printers,"  He  held  the  block  at  an 
angle  under  the  light,  "There's  the  tracings  of  writing 
here  on  the  top  sheet,"  I  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
and  on  the  thin  white  sheet  I  could  see  tracings  made 
by  the  pressure  of  the  pencil  on  the  previous  page,  I 
had  noticed  that  there  was  no  typewriter  in  the  room. 

Callinan  tilted  the  block  this  way  and  that,  "I 
can  make  out  something  here  about  the  Saburra 
Investment  and  General  Finance  Corporation,  That's 
Tom  Robartes's  show,  of  course."  He  was  talking 
more  to  himself  than  to  us.  "But  the  article  did  not 
end — let's  see,  it  looks  as  if  he  broke  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  Here,  Grey,  can  you  make  out  the 
number  at  the  head  of  the  sheet  ?" 
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I  took  the  block  from  him,  "Six,  No,  eight.  Six. 
Or  eight.  Eight,  I  think," 

"He  had  got  on  with  it,  then.  He  may  have  done 
some  of  it  earlier,  of  course.  Well,  I'll  try  the  wash- 
room and  the  printing-shop.  Are  you  people  going 
to  wait  here?" 

"I  think  perhaps  that  I  might  be  going,"  said 
Wimbledy,  "Mr,  Robartes  is  presumably  busy,  and 
he  will  hardly  want  to  be  bothered  with  me,  even  if 
he  does  return.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  him,  Mr. 
Callinan,  that  I  called.  In  response,  I  may  add,  to 
his  invitation.  He  specifically  mentioned  ten  o'clock, 
I'm  sure.  He  said  that  it  was  press  day,  and  that  he 
had  a  meeting  early  in  the  evening,  but  if  I  liked  to 
call  at  ten  we  could  have  our  chat.  No  doubt  he  has 
forgotten  it  in  the  rush  of  business.  It  was  very  kind 
of  him  to  suggest  an  hour  at  all,  especially  such  a  late 
hour." 

"You  particularly  wanted  to  see  him?"  said  Gill. 

"Well,  I  had  intended  to  take  the  morning  train. 
If  he  should  come  in,  perhaps  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  that  I  have  now  decided  to  wait 
until  the  afternoon.  If  he  would  care  to  lunch  at 
my  club,  I  should  be  delighted.  I  am  spending  the 
night  there,  the  Amrosian  in  St.  James  Street." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  said  Gill.  "I'm 
Mr.  Robartes's  cousin,  and  if  your  business  with  him 
was  at  all  urgent " 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  a 
book-review.  I  am  Librarian  at  University  College, 
Salisbury,  and  I  have  lately  published  a  book  on 
certain  schools  of  medieval  writers  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  your  cousin." 

"I  know  he's  interested  in  medieval  scripts,"  said 
Gill. 
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"He  possesses  a  remarkable  range  of  knowledge,  for 
an  amateur.  He  proposes  to  review  my  little  book 
in  a  learned  journal.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  last  week 
in  which  he  mentioned  two  or  three  points  he  thought 
worth  stressing  and  of  special  interest  to  scholars.  We 
intended  to  discuss  them/'  Doctor  Wimbledy  sighed. 
44 There  was  one  point  regarding  colophons  which  I 
had  hoped  to  hear  his  views  on.  But  perhaps  we 
shall  manage  lunch  together." 

"We'll  see  that  he  has  your  message,  and  that  he 
makes  a  proper  apology  for  neglecting  you  now," 
said  Gill. 

"Oh,  no,  please.  I  realize  that  he  is  a  busy  man. 
I  really  do  not  know  how  he  keeps  up  his  scholarly 
interests  in  the  rush  of  all  this  practical  work.  I 
understand  how  necessary  it  is,  of  course,"  he  beamed 
on  Callinan,  "but  what  a  fever  of  life,  what  a  fever  !" 

"You've  said  it !" 

"I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  dailies  came  out 
weekly,  and  the  weeklies  came  out  monthly,  and  the 
monthlies  came  out  quarterly,  and  the  quarterlies  came 
out  annually,  we  might  have  time  to  read  a  little  less 
and  think  a  great  deal  more.  And,  really,  should  we 
miss  much  of  importance?" 

"I  could  bear  it,"  said  Callinan,  "if  this  weekly 
came  out  a  children's  annual."  He  sniffed  again,  and 
then  he  walked  over  and  tried  the  window.  "Did 
you  say  that  the  window  in  the  other  room  wouldn't 
open,  doctor?" 

"It  would  not  open  for  me." 

"Something  has  been  open.  This  room  is  usually 
a  sickening  fug.  Robartes  keeps  his  window  shut, 
and  the  one  you  tried  is  always  shut,  and  there  isn't 
much  draught  on  the  stairs,  and  the  ventilators  are 
either  choked  or  don't  exist." 
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"This  room  is  fresh  enough  now/'  I  said. 

He  frowned,  "That's  what  I  mean,  I  was  up 
here  earlier,  and  the  atmosphere  was  like  butter,  bad 
butter.  Hell,  who's  this  ?" 

A  youth  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  He 
halted  as  he  saw  us.  He  was  evidently  a  bashful 
young  man. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  said  Callinan,    "What  do  you  want  ?" 

The  youth  leered  with  painful  shyness,  as  soon  as 
he  spotted  Gill.  "Mr.  Biggs  sent  me  up,  sir,  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Robartes  'ad  any  copy  ready  for  us,  sir. 
We're  waiting  on  him." 

"Mr.  Robartes  isn't  here  at  the  moment.  I  thought 
he  might  have  taken  it  down  to  you." 

"No,  sir."  The  youth  had  not  raised  his  eyes  from 
Gill's  feet.  She  has  told  me  since  that  he  looked 
exactly  as  I  looked  in  my  hangdog  days,  but  I  doubt 
her, 

"Just  duck  down  and  see  if  he's  in  the  wash-room, 
will  you?" 

The  youth  blushed,  but  restored  his  being  to  motion, 
or  motion  to  his  being,  and  shot  down  the  stairs, 

Callinan  began  to  look  really  worried.  One  would 
feel  hot  and  bothered,  I  suppose,  with  waiting  machines 
and  no  copy  to  feed  them,  and  an  editor  missing, 

"He  seems  to  have  vanished  into  thin  air,"  I  said, 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  shall  be  off,"  said  Dr, 
Wimbledy,  "And  you  won't  forget  my  messages  for 
Mr,  Robartes," 

"I'll  write  them  down,"  said  Callinan :  and  quite 
distinctly  I  heard  him  grind  his  teeth. 

The  doctor  looked  about  him  in  some  dismay,  "I've 
left  my  glasses  somewhere," 

"They're  on  your  nose,"  said  Callinan  gruffly. 

"Ah,  of  course  they  are.     Thank  you.     But   I'm 
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sure  I've  left  something/'  His  hand  travelled  to  the 
top  of  his  head.  "Ah,  my  hat.  I  was  sure  I  was  going 
off  without  either  my  hat  or  my  spectacles  or  my 
umbrella.  I  always  count  them.  I  must  have  left  it 
in  the  other  room." 

"I'll  get  it/'  said  Gill 

"Let  me/'  I  said. 

We  went  together. 

She  kicked  the  door  closed  behind  us  with  her 
heel.  "Michael/'  and  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
called  me  Michael,  "what  do  you  think  can  have 
become  of  them?" 

"Them?    Richard  and " 

"Edward.  Edward  must  have  been  here.  That 
must  have  been  Edward  running  down  the  stairs.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  only  Edward  could  make  so 
much  noise.  And  he  seemed  in  a  terrible  hurry." 

"What  of  it  ?    He's  still  faithfully  trailing  Richard." 

"When  we  last  heard  of  him  he  was  trailing  Thomas. 
Do  you  think  Thomas  can  have  been  here  ?" 

"I  don't  know."  Her  face  was  drawn  and  she 
looked  very  tired.  "My  dear,  it  isn't  the  slightest 
use  imagining  things  or  worrying  yourself  sick " 

"I  do  feel  a  little  sick.  I've  had  a  beastly  feeling 
while  we've  been  waiting  in  that  room.  Like  a  premo- 
nition. A  premonition  of  evil." 

"Now  you  are  imagining  things.  That's  the  fug 
which  Callinan  so  insists  on." 

"But  he  said  that  there  wasn't  the  usual  fug.  And  I 
thought  he  was  awfully  strange  about  it.  I  think  he 
has  a  feeling,  too,  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  or 
is  going  wrong." 

"If  you  had  to  get  a  paper  out  for  the  morning 
mails  and  were  still  waiting  for  copy  at" — I  glanced  at 
my  watch — "ten  minutes  to  eleven,  you'd  know  that 
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there  was  something  wrong.  I  should  think  that 
Edward  came  here,  interrupted  Richard  in  the  middle 
of  his  work,  argued  with  him,  and  so  far  prevailed 
that  he  has  carried  him  off  to  a  rendezvous  with  Thomas. 
Which  is  surely  the  reasonable  interpretation.  And, 
after  all,  you  should  be  satisfied.  The  article  is  not 
in  the  paper  yet,  and  with  every  minute  that  passes 
it  is  less  likely  to  be  in  this  week.  And  if  it  misses 
this  week's  issue,  then  you  have  a  whole  week  to  make 
Richard  see  sense.  If  he  hasn't  done  so  already. 
The  probabilities  are  that  Edward  has  turned  the 
trick." 

She  nodded.  "Thank  you.  That  does  sound  pos- 
sible. Even  likely/'  She  paused.  "But  why  have 
they  left  their  hats  ?" 

"They  were  probably  arguing.  Perhaps  Edward 
manoeuvred  Richard  towards  the  stairs  and  they  went 
down,  still  arguing,  and  never  giving  a  thought  to 
their  unfortunate  hats.  And  then  there's  the  pad. 
Richard  was  obviously  doing  his  article  when  Edward 
arrived.  And  he  tore  it  off  the  pad  when  they  went, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  any  mischance,  like  the 
printer's  youth  running  up  and  gathering  it.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  certain  I  am  that  Edward 
has  stormed  the  breach  or  filled  the  breach  or  what 
you  will.  Saved  the  situation." 

She  nodded.  She  was  biting  her  lip,  but  she  nodded 
again.  "If  only  I  could  visualize  Richard  out  in  the 
street  without  his  hat.  I  simply  can't." 

"They  probably  took  a  taxi.  And  I  suggest  that 
we  take  a  taxi  too.  Home  to  bed  ?  Or  could  you 
bear  another  hour  of  me,  and  a  band  to  dance  to,  or 
place  to  talk  in  ?" 

"I  could  bear  all  those,"  she  said,  "for  hours  and 
hours.  If  only  I  was  certain." 
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And  then  I  heard  the  printer's  lad  outside,  I 
opened  the  door. 

"He's  not  in  the  wash-room,  sir/'  he  was  saying  to 
Callinan.  "But  there's  some  people  coming  up  the 
back  stairs." 

I  looked  over  the  banister  :  and  there,  coming  up, 
was  Edward  Robartes,  and  behind  him  two  policemen* 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
What  We  Said  to  the  Police 


I  CAUGHT  Gill's  hand.     It  was  trembling. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  said  Edward.    His 
great  round  face  was  scarlet. 

"Edward,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?"  Gill  stepped 
towards  him. 

He  looked  at  the  policeman  first  behind  him,  a 
sergeant. 

"This  is  my  cousin,  Miss  Robartes,"  he  said. 

The  sergeant  nodded.  The  nod  implied  assent, 
perhaps.  Edward  turned  back  to  Gill  and  took  the 
hand  I  had  released. 

"Gill,  I've  rather  a  shock  for  you.  A  pretty  bad 
shock,  I'm  afraid." 

Her  shoulders  straightened  like  a  Guardsman's. 
"Richard  ?"  Her  voice  was  quite  steady.  "Is  he 
dead  ?" 

"Yes.    Yes.    He  fell  out  of  his  window." 

She  relaxed  a  little. 

I  heard  Callinan  whistle  through  his  teeth.  We  all 
stood  like  statues  for  a  moment. 

Then  Doctor  Wimbledy  said,  gently  :  "You  won't 
want  me."  He  took  his  hat  from  Gill.  "Thank  you, 
my  dear." 

"Just  a  moment,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  "if  you 
please.  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  you  before  you  go." 

Callinan  stirred.    "From  the  window.     Good  God  ? 

78 
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Here/'  he  touched  Gill's  elbow,  "Hadn't  you  better 
wait  in  here  ?"  He  motioned  towards  the  waiting- 
room  and  nodded  to  me, 

"That'll  be  better,  miss/'  said  the  sergeant,  "I  shall 
have  to  ask  you  all  to  wait  until  the  inspector  comes," 

"Did  you  find  him,  Edward  ?"     Gill  made  no  move. 

"Yes,  Yes,  I  found  him,"  Edward,  I  thought, 
appeared  slightly  dazed.  The  intense  flush  on  his  face 
was  curious.  "I  came  up  to  see  him.  The  door  was 
shut,  but  I  could  see  light  under  it.  I  tried  the  handle 
and  went  in.  Window  was  wide  open.  Hat  on 
stand."  He  shook  himself. 

The  sergeant  was  already  in  Richard's  room. 

"We  found  the  window  shut,"  said  Callinan  harshly. 

"I  think  I  slammed  it  down.  I  looked  out,  and — 
and  then  I  think  I  slammed  the  window  down.  I 
rushed  down  the  stairs."  He  wiped  his  forehead.  "He 
was  dead.  I  ran  round  to  the  police-station  in  Leather 
Lane." 

"I  must  ask  you  all  to  wait  until  the  inspector  arrives/' 
said  the  sergeant,  emerging  from  Richard's  room,  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  "Meanwhile,  I'll  take 
your  names  and  addresses,  so  that  there'll  be  less  time 
wasted  when  the  inspector  comes." 

"Just  a  minute,  sergeant,"  said  Callinan.  "I've  got 
to  get  this  paper  to  press  to-night,  and  the  printers 
are  standing  by.  I'll  have  to  skip  downstairs  and " 

The  sergeant  held  his  pencil  above  his  note-book. 
"Your  name,  sir  ?  And  address,  if  you  please." 

"George  Aloysius  Callinan,  52  Delauncey  Street, 
Islington." 

"You're  on  the  staff  of  this  paper  ?" 

"I  am  the  staff.  And  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
paper  this  week,  I've  got  to " 

"Better    wait    until    the    inspector    comes,    sir.     I 
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suppose  a  few  minutes  one  way  or  the  other  won't 
make  much  difference/'  The  sergeant  licked  the 
pencil's  point, 

"Oh,  won't  they.     Here,  Grey,  tell  this  idiot " 

"Your  name  Grey,  sir  ?"  The  sergeant  turned  his 
dull  eyes  on  me, 

"Michael  Grey,"  I  said,  "69  Old  Church  Lane, 
Chelsea." 

"Occupation  ?" 

"Writing  novels  and  that  sort  of  thing," 

He  licked  his  pencil  again,  "Authorship,"  he 
said, 

I  was  grateful  for  the  sergeant's  interlude.  His 
stolid  officialism  eased,  I  think,  the  strain  on  us  all. 

"You,  sir  ?"    He  regarded  Dr,  Wimbledy. 

"Doctor  Horace  Wimbledy,  University  College 
Library,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire." 

"Occupation  ?" 

"I  am  the  Librarian  at  University  College,  Salisbury, 
The  Buddenham  Library," 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  The  sergeant  touched  his  helmet. 
Librarians  were  evidently  high  in  his  esteem, 

"And  you  ?"     He  turned  on  the  printer's  youth. 

"Oscar  Allison,  sir.  Pond  Street,  Upper  Holloway. 
I  work  under  Mr.  Biggs,  in  the  printing-house,  sir. 
Mr,  Biggs  will  be  waiting  for  that  copy,  sir,  as  Mr. 
Callinan  says,  and  if  the  paper  is  going  to  catch  the 
morning  mails  it  ought  to  be  in  the " 

"Wait  until  the  inspector  comes,"  said  the  sergeant 
equably. 

"My  God,  man,  are  you  going  to  keep  us  hanging 
about  on  this  landing  all  night  ?"  Edward  suddenly 
burst  out.  "Can't  you  get  on  with  whatever  it  is  you 
have  to  get  on  with  ?  I  want  a  drink.  Badly.  And  I 
do  not  see  why  Miss  Robartes  should  be  kept  waiting 
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here.  It's  bad  enough  her  being  here  at  all,  without 
having  to  wait  for  some  blasted  jack-in-office  of  an 
inspector  who " 

The  sergeant  raised  a  ponderous  palm*  He  had 
evidently  done  traffic  duty  at  some  stage  in  his  career* 
4 'Now,  now,  sir/' 

"Oh,  all  right,  but— got  a  cigarette,  Grey?  I've 
dropped  my  damn  pipe  somewhere.  What  a  night ! 
I  suppose  we  can  smoke,  sergeant." 

The  sergeant  considered.  "Well,  perhaps,  if  you 
cares  to  sit  in  that  room  there,"  he  indicated  the  waiting- 
room,  "it  wouldn't  do  no  harm." 

"Why  hasn't  the  inspector  come,  anyway  ?"  asked 
Callinan.  "It's  only  a  turn  round  the  corner  to  the 
station,  as  you  remembered  when  you  ran  for  it, 
Robartes." 

"He  went  along  with  the  doctor  to  the  mortuary," 
said  Edward. 

"Did  he  ?  Why  ?"  I  could  see  Callinan  beginning 
to  sniff  the  wind.  He  was  a  journalist.  "To  the 
mortuary,  eh  ?"  He  glanced  at  Gill.  "Miss  Robartes, 
will  it  be  painful  to  you  if  we  talk  ?" 

"I  want  to  know." 

We  had  moved  into  the  sitting-room.  Callinan 
started  to  close  the  door.  The  sergeant  on  the  landing 
said  sharply  : 

"Leave  that  open,  Mr.  Callinan.  Here !"  He 
jerked  his  thumb  to  the  constable.  The  constable 
shifted  position  slightly,  so  that  he  covered  us  all  with 
his  placid  stare. 

"Edward,  how  could  Richard  possibly  have  fallen 
out  of  the  window  ?  He  always  kept  it  locked,  didn't 
he,  Mr.  Callinan  ?" 

"I've  never  seen  it  open." 

"Sh'h'h."  Edward  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
F 
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The  constable's  expression  became  a  trifle  less  placid* 
"He  fell  out  of  the  window,  so  it  must  have  been  open. 
There's  no  need,  surely,  to  say  anything  about  him 
keeping  it  shut." 

"Isn't  there?"  Callinan  laughed  a  little,  harshly. 
"When  the  police  ask  questions,  I  answer  them/' 

"Well,  there  isn't  any  need  to  tell  them  that  unless 
they  do  ask,"  said  Edward. 

"Why  ?"     Gill's  face  was  tense. 

"Because  it  was  an  accident.  And  he  must  have 
opened  the  window " 

"For  it  to  have  been  an  accident,"  finished  Callinan. 
"All  right,  Robartes,  I  take  your  point.  An  accident 
sounds  a  damn  sight  better  than " 

"Suicide."  Callinan  had  not  said  the  word,  but  Gill 
did.  "Richard  would  not  have  committed  suicide," 
she  added  slowly. 

"It  was  obviously  an, accident,"  said  Edward  loudly. 
The  colour  had  drained  from  his  face  now,  and  he 
looked  grey. 

"Oh,  surely,"  said  Dr.  Wimbledy.  I  think  we  had 
all  forgotten  him  for  the  moment.  "Mr.  Robartes  had 
made  an  appointment  with  me  for  ten  o'clock." 

Edward  glanced  at  him.  "Richard  must  have 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  out  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  And  overbalanced.  It's  a  low  window,  and 
he  was  a  tall  man,  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am.  I  don't  know 
why  the  police  are  making  such  a  fuss.  They've  three 
men  searching  in  the  lane  now." 

"They'll  have  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  suicide," 
said  Callinan.  "What  are  the  possibilities  of  suicide  ? 
He's  had  a  disturbance  in  his  domestic  arrangements, 

hasn't  he ?"  He  made  an  apologetic  gesture 

towards  Gill  again. 

"Please  don't  keep  thinking  you  have  to  pick  and 
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choose  your  words  because  of  me/'  she  said,  "I  know 
about  it." 

"If  Callinan  is  demonstrating  his  talent  for  picking 
and  choosing  words/'  said  Edward.  "I  should  like 
to  hear  him  when  he's  in  a  forthright  mood."  He  rose 
and  strode  to  the  window.  He  tried  to  force  it  open. 
"What  are  those  fellows  doing  down  there  ?  Blast  it, 
doesn't  this  come  up  ?" 

"It  doesn't/'  said  Callinan.     "Leave  it  alone/' 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  cord  must  be  broken/'  said 
Dr.  Wimbledy. 

Edward  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  empty  fireplace. 
"What  do  you  know  about  Richard's  domestic  upset, 
Callinan  ?" 

"Well,  the  Hungarian  woman  has  married,  hasn't 
she?  And  Richard  has  protested  and  cleared  out.  He 
obviously  hasn't  been  himself  all  this  week,  Robartes. 
He  always  talked  to  himself  at  times,  but  I  have  never 
known  him  go  round  muttering  the  way  he  has  lately. 
Listen,  I'm  not  being  unkind  or  anything  like  that. 
I  know  that  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  you  to  want 
an  accident  verdict  and  do  your  best  to  get  one.  All 
the  same,  if  the  police  begin  to  worry  at  it,  they'll 
rout  out  anything  there  is  to  rout  out.  I'd  be  plain 
and  frank  with  them,  if  I  were  you.  I  doubt  myself 
whether  Richard  Robartes  has  really  been  in  his  right 
mind  this  week.  He  was  shockingly  disturbed.  I'd 
have  said  that  there  was  some  kind  of  inward  conflict 
which  might  result  in  almost  anything." 

Edward  shook  his  head.  "Men  don't  commit 
suicide  when  they  have  something  to  fight  for,  some- 
thing they  think  worth  fighting  for.  Richard  was  a 
fanatic.  Have  you  ever  known  a  fanatic  commit 
suicide,  unless  in  the  cause  of  his  fanaticism  ?" 

"Did  Richard  really  have  something  worth  fighting 
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for,  something  he  thought  worth  fighting  for  ?"  asked 
Callinan  sharply.  "I've  worked  beside  him  for  a  good 
while  now,  and  the  better  I've  come  to  know  him, 
the  more  I've  felt  that — well,  that  his  politics,  for 
instance,  were  more  a  matter  of  rationalizing  his 
prejudices  than  anything  else.  Syndicalism  gave  him 
ground  and  argument  for  his  dislikes,  his  personal 
hates*  What  did  he  know  of  the  actualities  of  class 
conflict,  or  understand,  in  heart  as  well  as  in  head,  the 
real  working-class  ?  As  individuals  they  repelled  him* 
He  was  a  text-book  man,  he  lived  in  a  text- book  world. 
Syndicalism  was  an  intellectual  theory  of  which  he 
approved.  He  had  no  grasp  of  realities  at  all.  He  had 
no  apprehension  of  men  as  eating,  drinking,  lusting, 
praying  human  beings.  He  had  no  apprehension  of 
humanity  at  all.  Men  were  ciphers,  ciphers  in  statis- 
tician's tables  to  him.  Of  no  value  in  themselves,  but 
as  multiplications  in  his  tables.  A  fish  like  Richard 
Robartes  has  no  Cause.  He  has  theories." 

"It  has  frequently  seemed  to  me/'  said  Dr.  Wimbledy, 
"if  I  may  voice  an  opinion,  that  it  is  exactly  and  precisely 
that  type  of  man  who  is  often  most  fanatic." 

Edward  grunted. 

I  saw  the  constable  come  to  attention.  I  touched 
Gill's  fingers.  "Here's  the  inspector,"  I  said. 

"It  will  be  Wittier,"  said  Callinan.  "You  know 
Wittier,  don't  you,  Grey  ?  I  remember  you  doing 
police-roundsman  for  a  while  in  C  Division.  Before 
they  sacked  you  from  The  Evening  Times"  He 
grinned.  They  had  sacked  me  from  The  Evening 
Times.  It  was  after  I  had  published  my  first  book, 
and  thought  I  could  write  a  second  in  a  fortnight  of 
the  time  I  owed  The  Evening  Times.  "Wittier  is  a  good 
sort,  Robartes,  an  exceedingly  good  sort  as  coppers  go, 
but  he's  not  in  any  sense  a  fool.  He  knows  what  he 
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is  about,  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  won't  put  or 
try  to  put  anything  at  all  over  him." 

"You  bleed  tact,  don't  you  I"  said  Edward. 


I  did  know  Wittier.  I  had  known  him  for  a  long 
time  and  well.  Knowing  Wittier  is  part  of  knowing 
London.  He  had  been  in  the  West  End  for  twenty- 
odd  years  :  lately  he  had  been  attached  to  Leather 
Lane,  co-operating  with  the  City  police  in  financial 
cases  where  his  special  knowledge  of  the  plutocracy's 
social  habits  had  been  useful. 

I  had  first  met  him  on  police  rounds,  and  we  had 
developed  our  acquaintance.  A  group  of  us,  Mark 
Hudson  the  actor,  Pat  Lawton  the  novelist,  Grigsby, 
Tully  of  the  Home  Office,  Wittier  and  myself  had 
lunched  and  dined  together,  every  now  and  then, 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Wittier  has  a  remarkably 
good  collection  of  stories,  and  Lawton  at  least  has  made 
extensive  use  of  them.  His  Prologue  to  the  Gallows 
was,  in  its  sources,  a  Wittier  story,  and  Wittler's  truth 
was  rather  better  than  Lawton's  fiction.  But  then,  a 
novelist  never  dares  what  truth  dares  :  no  one  would 
believe  him.  I  was  in  Australia  for  the  last  Test 
series,  and  quite  a  hundred  people  suggested  to  me  that 
I  might  make  a  book  of  the  Sydney  Shark  Arm  Case. 
I  suppose  one  might  present  a  plain  account  of  it 
without  public  ridicule,  but  if  one  tried  to  make  a 
novel  of  it,  its  astounding  improbabilities  would  make 
one  a  laughing-stock.  However,  this  is  an  aside. 

I  was  grateful  to  my  several  gods  that  Wittier  had 
this  case.  Not  that  I  expected  favours  from  him,  but 
that  he  is  (as  Callinan  had  said)  an  exceedingly  good 
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sort  and  not  in  any  sense  a  fooL  He  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  bully,  and  he  treats  his  witnesses  like 
civilized  beings*  When  old  lags  are  homesick  for  the 
Moor,  they  frequently  arrange  to  be  arrested  in  Wittler's 
district* 

He  nodded  amiably  as  he  looked  in  at  the  door, 
"Hullo.  Hullo,  Callinan.  Hullo,  Grey/'  He  smiled 
at  GilL 

"My  cousin,  Miss  Robartes,"  said  Edward  stiffly, 

"How  do  you  do  ?  I'm  sorry  that  you  should  have 
had  to  wait,  I'm  sorry  for  the  whole  sad  business. 
May  I  express  my  sympathy  ?" 

"Thank  you/1  said  Gill, 

"And  Doctor  Horace  Wimbledy,  sir/'  said  the 
sergeant  impressively,  "Of  University  College,  Salis- 
bury, Wiltshire/' 

Wittier  smiled  again.     "How  do  you  do,  sir  ?" 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  said  Wimbledy. 

"Mr,  Callinan,  the  sergeant  says  that  you  are  anxious 
to  get  on  with  your  work.  Perhaps  you'll  just  answer 
a  question  or  two,  and  then  you  can  go  downstairs. 
What  time  did  Mr,  Richard  Robartes  come  in  this 
evening  ?" 

"Between  half-past  nine  and  a  quarter  to  ten,"  said 
Callinan. 

"Was  he  alone  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  anyone  come  in  after  him  ?" 

"Doctor  Wimbledy  came  in  some  little  time  after- 
wards, quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  perhaps, 
and  asked  for  Robartes.  I  told  him  to  come  upstairs. 
And  Mr.  Edward  Robartes  came  in  about  twenty 
minutes  after  that.  I  sent  him  up,  too." 

"No  one  else  ?" 

"No  one  I  know  of.     But  then,  I  only  see  people 
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who  come  through  the  public  office  and  up  the  front 
stairs/' 

"Are  the  back  stairs  much  used  ?" 

"Not  very  much,  "Callinan  rubbed  his  nose*  "Only 
by  people  who  knew  their  way  about  the  place/ ' 

"To  your  knowledge  then,  no  one  but  Doctor 
Wimbledy  and  Mr,  Edward  Robartes  came  up  to- 
night ?" 

"That's  right/' 

"And  did  you  see  Mr,  Richard  Robartes  again  after 
he  came  in  at — what  time  was  it  ?" 

Callinan  grinned.  "Between  half-past  nine  and  a 
quarter  to  ten  is  the  best  I  can  do,"  He  seemed  more 
at  his  ease,  now  that  the  prospects  of  getting  back  to 
his  work  were  less  remote,  "No,  I  didn't  see  him 
again," 

"Were  you  in  his  room  at  all  during  the  evening  ?" 

"Yes,  I  came  up  to  leave  some  correspondence, 
clippings,  and  exchanges  on  his  desk.  Somewhere 
about  eight.  They're  still  there," 

"Did  you  happen  to  notice  whether  the  window 
was  shut  ?" 

"I  would  have  noticed  if  it  wasn't.  It  was.  The 
air  was  a  thick  fug.  You  could  have  cut  it.  It 
usually  is  like  that.  When  we  came  up  a  while  back, 
I  noticed  that  the  fug  was  less  than  usual.  It  was 
that  first  made  me — "  He  hesitated,  and  then 
decided  that  he  had  said  enough. 

Wittier  did  not  agree,  "First  made  you  what  ?" 
he  demanded, 

"First  made  me  think  that  everything  was  not  as  it 
usually  is,"  Callinan  grinned  again, 

"What  made  you  come  up  the  second  time  ?" 

"It  was  when  Grey  here  blew  in  with  Miss  Robartes." 

"At  what  time  ?" 
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"What  time  was  it  ?"     He  looked  at  me. 

"Twenty  past  ten/'  I  said* 

"Near  enough/'  said  Callinan,     "Round  about/' 

"Why  did  you  come  up  then  ?"  asked  Wittier, 

"Because  if  Robartes  was  holding  a  levee,  I  thought 
I'd  remind  him  that  there  was  also  a  newspaper/' 

"For  which  he  was  expected  to  provide  copy/' 
Wittler's  eyes  were  shrewd*  I  noticed  that  he  looked 
at  Gill  once  or  twice,  as  if  a  question  had  occurred  to 
him  which  she  might  answer, 

"He  was  that/'  said  Callinan,  "I'd  had  proofs  of 
the  rest  of  the  paper,  but  his  front  page  middle  wasn't 
even  set  up.  Nor  written,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out. 
Though  he'd  begun  it," 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Because  he  tore  it  off  the  block  of  copy  paper  on 
his  desk.  You  can  follow  the  pencil  impressions  on 
the  blank  sheet,  and  he  was  obviously  at  work  on  it 
when — "  Callinan  stopped,  "I  say,  did  you  find  any 
copy  on  him?  Because  if  you  did,  I  want  it  at  once," 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  have  it.  You  couldn't  have 
it,  whether  or  no,  but  there  was  no  copy  on  him," 

"Well,  what  became  of  it  ?"  Callinan  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us,  and  it  was  not  a  friendly  look, 
"What  became  of  it,  eh  ?  He  must  have  been  working 
on  that  article " 

"We  will  follow  this  up  later,"  said  Wittier  smoothly, 
"Did  you  notice  anything  unusual  in  Mr.  Robartes's 
demeanour  to-night  ?" 

"He  was  muttering  to  himself  as  he  came  in.  His 
manners  were  as  bad  as  usual.  I  think  he's  had  a  deal 
on  his  mind  of  late,  but  that's  only  an  impression. 
This  paper  alone  was  enough  to  ravage  anyone's 
mind." 

"Dropping    circulation?"    asked    Wittier,       It    is 
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characteristic  of  Wittier  that  he  should  already  have 
known  enough  to  make  a  guess* 

"What  do  you  think  ?"  said  Callinan. 

"Was  this  front  page  article  he  was  writing  of  any 
special  significance  ?" 

'Til  say  it  was*  It  was  an  attack  on  the  Saburra 
Investment  and  General  Finance  Corporation/ ' 

Wittler's  eyes  flickered  towards  Edward  Robartes. 
"I  see*  A  violent  attack  ?" 

"A  load  of  dynamite*" 

"H'm'm.  And  you  say  that  it  is  missing  from  the 
copy  pad/' 

"I  do*    You  can  see  for  yourself*" 

"I  shall*  presently*  But  how  do  you  know  that 
Robartes  did  not  write  this  much  of  it  when  he  was 
last  in  the  office*  and  take  it  away  with  him  then  ?" 

"Because  I  asked  him  when  he  came  in  whether  he 
had  any  of  it  ready  for  the  printers*  And  he  said  he 
hadn't,  and  that  he  wouldn't  before  eleven  o'clock," 

"Sergeant*  just  get  me  that  pad,  will  you  ?"  He 
frowned*  "Had  you  heard  anything  of  this  article, 
Mr*  Robartes  ?" 

Edward  hesitated.  It  was  transparent  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  lie.  but  he  wisely  thought  better  of  it*  "Yes, 
I  had,"  he  muttered* 

"How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it  ?" 

"Richard  told  me*" 

"Isn't  another  brother  on  the  board  of  Saburra  ?" 

"Yes*"  Edward  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
say  no  more  than  was  strictly  necessary,  a  very  good  rule 
for  witnesses*  I  had  not  credited  him  with  so  much 
discretion, 

"Mr*  Thomas  Robartes,  isn't  it  ?"  pursued  Wittier* 
"Ah,  thank  you,  sergeant*"  He  took  the  pad  and  held 
it  under  the  light*  We  all  watched  him  intently* 
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He  looked  up*  "Mightn't  these  have  been  only 
notes  made  for  his  article  ?"  he  asked  Callinan. 

"They  might  have  been/'  said  Callinan. 

"You  sound  a  little  ironical.  We  shall  see,  no 
doubt.  Your  situation  at  the  moment  is  that  you  have 
to  find  something  to  replace  this  article,  I  suppose 
you  have  to  get  the  paper  out,  in  spite  of  Mr,  Robartes's 
death/' 

"Yeah,  I  can  manage,  once  you  let  me  have  a  go  at 
it,  I've  stuff  in  hand  I  can  use,  of  course,  but " 

"Well,  get  to  it  then,  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
so  long.  But  don't  leave  the  building,  please,  until 
I  have  seen  you  again,  I  may  say  that  I  have  posted 
a  policeman  at  the  front  door  and  another  at  the 
back," 

"Is  that  a  promise,"  grinned  Callinan,  "or  a  warning?" 

"Merely  a  piece  of  information,  so  that  you  won't 
trip  over  them  in  the  dark." 

"Can  I  go  too,  sir  ?"  asked  Allison. 

"Who  are  you  ?  Oh,  from  the  printing  house. 
Yes,  you  can  go.  But  don't  leave  the  building  until 
I  have  seen  you.  And  keep  your  mouth  shut  down- 
stairs. Callinan,  you  had  better  see  the  master  printer 
and  tell  him,  but  there's  no  need  for  you  or  him  to 
spread  the  news  through  the  shop.  Nor  you,  Allison." 

Callinan  nodded,  and  pushing  Allison  in  front  of 
him,  departed. 

"Now,"  said  Wittier,  "you're  anxious  to  get  away 
too,  Doctor  Wimbledy,  so  my  sergeant  says." 

"Oh,  no,  not  anxious,  I  assure  you.  I  merely  felt 
that  I  was — rather  intruding,  I  hardly  knew  poor  Mr. 
Robartes,  in  fact  I  did  not  really  know  him  at  all,  and 
I  felt  that  his  relatives  present,"  he  waved  towards  the 
relatives,  "would  hardly  wish  to  be  bothered  with  a 
complete  stranger  at  a  moment  like  this." 
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44 Quite  so.  You  are  in  town  for  a  day  or  two,  I  take 
it." 

"Until  to-morrow,  yes.  I  am  staying  at  my  club, 
the  Amrosian.  I  intended  to  catch  the  afternoon 
train  home  from  Waterloo,  but  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance,  I  shall,  of  course,  be  only  too  ready  to  stay 
on." 

"You  may  be  needed,"  said  Wittier.  "At  the  moment, 
however,  perhaps  you  will  just  tell  me  what  your 
business  was  with  Mr.  Richard  Robartes  ?" 

"It  was  really  about  a  review,  the  review  of  a  book 
of  mine — "  and  he  went  off  on  the  explanation 
which  we  had  already  heard. 

Wittier  listened  patiently  until  he  paused.  "And 
you  were  actually  sitting  here  in  this  room  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  others  came  upstairs  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  sitting  here  in  this  chair.  I  notice  that 
I  have  apparently  crumpled  up  that  copy  of  The  Listener 
under  me." 

"With  the  door  shut  ?" 

"With  the  door  shut.  I  thought  it  rather  cold  on 
the  landing.  So  I  shut  the  door.  I  tried  to  open  the 
window  a  little,  but  it  would  not  budge." 

"And  you  woke  up  when  you  heard  someone  running 
down  the  stairs  ?"  Wittier 's  mouth  twitched. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  did  drop  off.  Certainly,  I  heard 
no  one  come  up." 

"I  probably  made  a  lot  more  noise  going  down  than 
I  did  coming  up,"  said  Edward. 

"And  you  were  not  in  Mr.  Richard  Robartes's  room 
at  all  ?"  continued  Wittier. 

"Not  until  Mr.  Callinan  and  this  lady  and  gentleman 
came  upstairs,  and  opened  his  door." 

"Just  sitting  here,  browsing  and  drowsing  over  The 
Listener  ?"  Wittier 's  mouth  twitched  again. 
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"I  am  afraid  that  was  the  way  of  it.  I  have  had  a 
very  tiring  day,  and  two  rather  heavy  meals*  With 
wine/'  Dr.  Wimbledy  blushed. 

44 All  right,  doctor,  there  doesn't  seem  any  need  to 
keep  you  longer  now.  You  will  be  at  your  club  if 
we  want  you  again.  Sergeant,  see  the  doctor  down 
stairs/' 

' 'Before  I  go,"  Wimbledy  looked  hesitatingly  at 
Gill  and  then  at  Edward,  "may  I  be  permitted  to 
express  my  very  sincere  sympathy?  Mr.  Robartes's 
loss  will  be  felt  by  scholars  as  well  as  in  the  more 
active  world.  A  great  loss  indeed,  to  myself.  I  had  felt 
that  he  and  I  might  perhaps  have  attempted  something 
together — ah  dear,  well  it  was  not  to  be.  But  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  very  sincerely  sorry,  very  sincerely 
indeed." 

"Thank  you,  Doctor  Wimbledy,"  said  Gill,  and  she 
put  out  her  hand. 

He  shook  it  warmly.  "And  now,  ah,  hat,  spectacles 
— dear,  dear,  what  have  I  done  with  my  umbrella  ?" 

"It's  on  your  arm,"  said  Gill  laughing. 

I  was  grateful  to  Wimbledy  for  provoking  that  laugh. 
I  don't  believe  he  had  really  forgotten  his  umbrella. 

We  all  saw  him  to  the  stairs. 

"He  might  be  out  of  a  book,  mightn't  he  ?"  said 
Wittier.  "Almost  too  good  to  be  true.  I  thought 
that  dons  of  his  sort  were  strictly  the  prerogative  of 
comic  columns." 

"I  think  he's  a  charming  old  man,"  said  Gill. 

"I  wasn't  questioning  his  charm."     Wittier  chuckled. 

"They  do  exist  in  real  life,"  I  said.  "I've  sat  under 
them." 

"Where  there's  smoke  there's  fire,  I  suppose,"  said 
Wittier.  "It's  like  the  mother-in-law  joke,  no  doubt. 
There  are  some  mothers-in-law  who  live  up  to  it,  just 
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as  there  are  Irishmen  who  make  bulls/'  He  regarded 
me,  "What  are  you  doing  here  to-night,  Grey  ?" 

"I  came  along  with  Miss  Robartes,  We  had  dinner 
together,  and  she  wanted  to  see  her  cousin,  so  we 
drifted  down/'  I  thought  it  well  to  make  our  presence 
sound  as  casual  as  I  could, 

"Any  particular  reason  for  wanting  to  see  your 
cousin,  Miss  Robartes  ?  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  I  don't  ask  these  questions  impertinently,  I  must 
prepare  a  full  report  and  consequently  I  have  to  seem 
a  little  rude  perhaps/'  Wittier  has  a  disarming  manner. 
It  makes  him  thrice  dangerous,  I  hoped  that  Gill 
was  alive  to  it.  The  inquest  might  be  decidedly 
unpleasant  if  the  domestic  ructions  of  Richard  Robartes 
and  his  attitude  towards  Saburra  and  brother  Thomas 
were  dragged  up  :  if  Gill  could  be  kept  out  of  it,  so 
much  the  better, 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  she  said,  "I  wanted  to  see 
my  cousin  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  I 
wanted  a  subscription  to  The  Artists'  Charity,  and  then 
I  wanted  to  ask  him  about  a  notice  of  Hugo  Stratton's 
exhibition,  which  appeared  in  the  paper  last  week — 
it  seemed  to  me  an  extremely  good  notice,  and  I  was 
curious  about  the  critic — and  then  there  was  this  talk 
about  Saburra,  I  was  naturally  interested  in  that, 
because  of  my  other  cousin.  My  aunt  had  said  some- 
thing about  Richard  attacking  Saburra,  I  was  curious," 

Edward  was  regarding  her  with  such  beaming 
gratitude  that  Wittier  must  have  noticed  him.  But 
one  can  seldom  tell  what  Wittier  has  noticed,  until  he 
pleases  to  inform  one, 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "Your  aunt  was  concerned  at  the 
notion  of  one  brother  attacking  the  other," 

"A  little,  I  suppose.  But  one  does  not  think  of  these 
things  in  terms  of  personal  feeling,  does  one  ?  Richard 
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and  Thomas  differed  on  these  matters,  but  that  surely 
need  not  imply  personal  animosity, " 

Edward's  face  was  brightening  with  every  word* 
Gill  was  giving  him  the  lead  which  he  plainly  wanted. 

44 It  is  very  pleasant  if  one  can  keep  these  differences 
of  view  out  of  one's  personal  relations/'  said  Wittier, 
with  considerable  emphasis  on  "can." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  Gill.  "Richard  and 
Thomas  were  not  tremendously  friendly  or  anything 
like  that.  I  don't  think  they  saw  one  another  often 
enough  to  be  either  friendly  or  very  unfriendly.  Isn't 
that  so,  Edward  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  we're  not  a  very  sociable  family  at  all," 
he  came  in  hurriedly.  "Never  see  much  of  one  another 
in  the  ordinary  way.  All  have  our  own  interests,  go 
our  own  ways.  You  know  how  it  is." 

"Oh,  quite,"  said  Wittier.  "Yet  didn't  you  say  that 
your  brother  Richard  was  staying  with  you  at  present, 
Mr.  Robartes  ?" 

"Yes,  he's  been  occupying  a  dug-out  of  mine  in 
Chelsea  for  a  couple  of  nights.  I  actually  live  in 
Clapham  though.  I  only  use  the  Chelsea  place  when 
I've  a  lot  of  work  in  hand,  and  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  out  of  earshot  of  my  family." 

"I  see.  Hadn't  your  brother  a  place  of  his  own  in 
town  ?" 

"Yes,  but  he'd  moved  out.  Put  up  in  my  studio 
till  he  could  settle  in  somewhere.  Wanted  a  few  days 
to  look  about  for  something  suitable."  Edward  was 
unmistakably  nervous,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  meeting 
the  ball  with  the  middle  of  his  bat. 

"Didn't  he  live  somewhere  up  beyond  Oxford 
Street  ?  Why  did  he  leave  there  ?  You  understand, 
of  course,  that  this  is  not  idle  curiosity." 

"Yes,   ves,"   said   Edward.     "He   left   because   his 
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landlady  took  a  husband,  Richard  didn't  like  the 
fellow  and  cleared  out/' 

"Landlady  ?"  said  Wittier,     "Oh,  he  boarded  then  ?" 

"Well,  it  was  his  own  place.  Housekeeper  would 
have  been  a  better  word  than  landlady,  I  suppose/' 

Wittier  raised  his  brows.  "There's  more  than  a 
mite  of  difference  between  a  housekeeper  and  a  land- 
lady, surely.  And  it  seems  a  little  odd  that  a  man 
should  clear  out  of  his  own  place  because  his  house- 
keeper marries  someone  he  doesn't  like.  I  should  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  clear  out  the 
housekeeper.  Or  the  husband." 

"I  wasn't  privy  to  all  my  brother's  concerns,"  said 
Edward  sulkily.  "I  don't  know  what  arrangement  he 
had  with  the  woman.  All  I  know  is  that  he  rang  me 
up  and  asked  whether  he  could  use  my  Chelsea  place 
for  a  few  days." 

"And  when  was  this  ?" 

"On  Monday." 

"And  he  explained  to  you  then  that  he  did  not  like 
the  looks  or  the  tone  or  whatever  it  may  have  been  of 
his  landlady- housekeeper's  husband  ?" 

"He  simply  said  that  Kriska  had  married  behind  his 
back  and  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  was 
moving  out." 

"Kriska  ?     Is  that  a  Christian  name  or  a  surname  ?" 

"A  Christian  name."  Edward  was  hot  under  the 
collar,  and  showing  it. 

"I  see.  But  a  housekeeper  is  usually  entitled  to  her 
surname.  Did  he  commonly  use  her  Christian  name  ?" 

"Yes,  usually." 

"Their  relationship  was  familiar  then  ?" 

"They  were  old  friends.  She  had  looked  after  him 
for  a  good  many  years." 

"Did  you  know  of  this — rupture  in  your  cousin's 
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domestic  circumstances,  Miss  Robartes  ?"  Wittier 
changed  his  line  of  attack  with  disconcerting  abruptness* 

"Well,  yes."  Gill  hesitated.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did." 

"Mr.  Richard  Robartes  told  you,  no  doubt." 

"No*     I  heard  it  from  another  source." 

"From  Mr.  Edward  ?" 

"No*  As  it  happens,  I  heard  it  from  Mrs.  Perkins 
herself." 

"Mrs.  Perkins  ?  Is  that  the  housekeeper-landlady's 
name  ?" 

"It  is  now." 

"Her  married  name,  eh.  And  how  did  you  happen 
to  hear  it  from  Mrs.  Perkins  ?" 

Gill  glanced  desperately  at  me.  I  gave  her  an 
emphatic  nod. 

"I  should  take  Mr.  Grey's  advice  if  I  were  you, 
Miss  Robartes,"  said  Wittier  silkily.  "Come  now, 
you  are  both  trying  to  fence  with  me.  One  can  fence 
with  an  individual  officer  successfully  at  times,  but 
one  cannot  conceal  essential  facts  from  the  whole 
Force.  What  you  don't  tell  me  will  be  learnt  else- 
where ;  and  then  we  shall  wonder  why  you  didn't  tell 
me.  And  perhaps  jump  to  hasty  conclusions."  He 
paused  to  let  that  sink  in*  "I  know  this  is  distressing 
to  you  both.  Please  don't  think  I  lack  sympathy. 
You  are  concerned,  naturally,  for  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Richard  Robartes.  I  sincerely  hope  with  you  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  the  world  that  his 
death  was  an  accident,  and  no  more.  But  you  must 
understand  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  police  officer  to 
probe  all  the  circumstances,  and  to  satisfy,  not  only  you 
and  myself,  but  the  coronial  officers  who,  in  these 
matters,  represent  the  public  mind  and  conscience. 
So  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  little  straighter,  a  little  more 
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to  the  point.  Now,  Miss  Robartes,  how  did  you 
come  to  hear  from  this  Mrs,  Perkins  that  she  had 
separated  from  your  cousin  V 

Gill  bit  her  lip,     "I  went  there  to-night/' 

"Why  ?" 

"Because  I  wished  to  speak  to  my  cousin  Richard/' 

"Then  you  thought  until  your  visit  that  he  was  still 
living  there  V 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  saying.  When  we  went  there, 
Mrs.  Perkins  told  me." 

"When  we  went  there,  Miss  Robartes  ?" 

"Mr.  Grey  was  with  me.  Oh,  but  he  hasn't  anything 
to  do  with  all  this.  I  met  him  quite  casually,  and  we 
had  dinner  together,  and — and  he  just  came  along  with 
me  afterwards/' 

"Mr.  Grey  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  this,  Miss 
Robartes."  Wittier  calculated  his  tone  to  a  mild 
surprise.  "To  do  with  what  ?" 

"I  mean  that  Mr.  Grey  only  comes  into  it  by  chance. 
We  just  happened  to  meet  on  a  bus." 

Wittier  pursed  his  lips.  I  was  thoroughly  peeved 
with  him.  He  was  deliberately  working  on  Gill's  and 
Edward's  nerves,  I  thought. 

"I  notice,"  he  said,  "that  Mr.  Grey  is  wearing  a 
white  tie.  While  you  are  in  tweeds,  Miss  Robartes. 
I  had  inferred  that  your  dinner  was  not  a  pre- 
engagement," 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  damned  stilted,  Wittier,"  I  said, 
"Come  off  it." 

"My  good  Grey,  I  don't  seem  to  have  got  on  to  it 
yet.  Why  are  you  wearing  a  white  tie  ?" 

"What  on  earth  has  my  white  tie  got  to  do  with — 
with  this?" 

He  raised  his  brows  in  an  expression  of  mild  wonder. 
"I  don't  know.  That  is  why  I  am  asking,  I  should 
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imagine  that  you  must  have  been  on  your  way  to  a 
formal  occasion  of  some  kind,  or  perhaps  to  the  theatre, 
and  that  you  met  Miss  Robartes,  dressed  in  tweeds, 
and  decided  to  abandon  your  earlier  notions  and  to 
spend  the  evening  with  Miss  Robartes/' 

"And  that's  not  so  far  out,  I  was,  if  you  want  to 
know,  on  a  bus*  I  was  on  a  bus  because  I  was  going 
into  town,  I  was  going  into  town  because  I  was  going 
to  a  dinner,  A  dinner  of  the  Old  Selcombians' 
Association.  I  was  wearing  a  white  tie  because  it  is 
customary  to  wear  white  ties  at  dinners  of  the  Old 
Selcombians.  But — and  here  is  the  point  of  the 
narrative — on  the  bus  I  met  Miss  Robartes.  Now 
Miss  Robartes  was  not  engaged  for  dinner.  I  proposed 
dinner  to  Miss  Robartes.  Miss  Robartes  agreed.  If 
you,  Wittier,  had  a  choice  between  dining  with  the 
Old  Selcombians  and  dining  with  Miss  Robartes, 
wouldn't  you  choose  with  me  ?" 

"Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

I  felt  that  I  had  provided  the  others  with  a  respite. 

"And  having  dined  with  Miss  Robartes,  you  joined 
her  in  a  round  of  calls  ?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  really,  Inspector,  you  were  complaining  of 
us  fencing,"  said  Gill,  "but  aren't  you  fencing  with 
us?" 

"You  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  madam."  He 
smiled.  "Let  us  be  plain  then.  You  wanted  to  see 
your  cousin  urgently,  didn't  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Because  of  this  article  he  proposed  to  publish  in 
his  paper  ?" 

"Partly.  My  aunt  suggested  that  I  should  talk  to 
him  about  it." 

"Miss  Robartes,  I  can  make  out  several  phrases  on 
this  pad.  Quite  distinctly.  Your  cousin  was  in  a  very 
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emphatic  mood  when  he  wrote  them,  if  the  vigour  of 
his  pencil  is  an  indication,  I  can  make  out :  'The 
Saburra  Corporation  ,  ,  ,  responsible  for  tragic  dis- 
orders *  *  ,  battened  on  the  investor  .  .  .  cause 
of  bloodshed  and  confusion  .  .  .  false  pretences/ 
The  theme  is  sufficiently  plain/' 

"It  sounds  like  Richard/'  said  GilL  "Phrases  like 
those  rolled  from  his  tongue/' 

"His  friends  must  have  had  them  by  heart/'  said 
Edward* 

"Our  experts  will  probably  be  able  to  bring  up  the 
whole  page/'  said  Wittier,  "If  the  attack  on  Saburra 
was  in  this  strain,  one  of  two  things  would  have  followed. 
The  Directors  of  the  company  would  either  have 
vindicated  their  honour  in  the  courts,  or  the  public 
authorities  would  have  been  compelled  to  investigate." 

"I  realize  that,"  said  Gill. 

"Then  you  will  not  suggest  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  any  member  of  your  family.  And  you 
all  knew  what  Mr,  Richard  intended.  So  you  will  not 
ask  me  to  believe  that  your  presence  here,  Miss  Robartes, 
or  yours,  Mr,  Robartes,  is  a  casual  coincidence.  You 
came  to  stop  publication  of  this  article" — he  tapped  the 
pad — "if  you  could," 

"I  came  to  make  Richard  see  reason,"  said  Edward 
gruffly,  "if  I  could," 

"And  you,  Miss  Robartes  ?" 

"I  did  not  hope  for  any  result  from  my  visit,"  she 
said,  "but  Aunt  asked  me  to  try." 

"There  is  one  point  cleared,  at  least,"  said  Wittier. 
"I  assume  that  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Robartes  to  plead  his  own  cause," 

"Probably  not,"  said  Edward. 

"Has  he  been  here  to-night  ?" 

"No.    Not  that  I  know  of," 
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"You,  Miss  Robartes  ?" 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is/' 

"H'm'm.  Now,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like 
to  refer  back.  To  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Perkins.  How 
long  has  the  association  between  your  brother  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  persisted,  Mr.  Robartes  ?" 

"A  good  many  years." 

"Can  you  be  more  specific  ?" 

"Fifteen  or  eighteen,  perhaps.  She  came  to  England 
just  after  the  War." 

"Fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  As  long  as  that  ?  And 
was  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Perkins  sudden  ?" 

"Very  sudden,"  said  Edward  grimly.  "She  gave 
Dick  no  warning  at  all.  Just  brought  the  scrubby 
little  snipe  up,  and  broke  the  news  on  the  doormat," 
He  glared.  "I  think  even  then  Dick  might  have  stood 
it,  if  the  swine  hadn't — "  he  looked  at  Gill  as  if  to 
apologize  for  what  was  coming,  "if  Perkins  hadn't 
practically  accused  Dick  of — oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter, 
but  you  can  imagine  it.  Dick  said  that  the  little  brute 
was  mad  with  jealousy.  I  told  him  not  to  be  a  fool. 
It  was  blackmail  they  were  after.  I  advised  Dick  to 
get  out  of  the  place  as  quickly  as  he  could.  In  fact,  I 
told  him  not  to  go  back  there  at  all,  but  to  send  for  his 
things." 

"She  wouldn't,  surely  Kriska  wouldn't  blackmail 
him,  after  all  these  years,"  said  Gill.  She  was  biting 
on  the  bullet. 

"When  a  woman  of  her  age  falls  for  a  feller  like 
Perkins,"  said  Edward,  "anything  can  happen.  Any- 
way, Perkins  could  have  done  his  own  blackmailing. 
How  does  it  sound  to  you,  Inspector  ?  The  woman 
is  forty-odd,  he's  about  thirty.  If  Dick  stayed  on  in 
the  place,  Perkins  would  catch  him  on  the  co-respondent 
racket  first  hop.  That's  the  way  I  saw  it.  anyhow." 
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"You  may  be  right/'  said  Wittier.  "It  all  sounds 
a  mess,  I  shouldn't  be  entirely  cynical  about  the 
differences  in  ages.  These  marriages  are,  often,  very 
happy.  But  there  certainly  would  have  been  trouble 
if  your  brother  had  stayed  on.  If  Perkins  loved  his 
wife,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  would  have  been  jealous. 
Consider  the  circumstances."  Wittier  made  a  wry 
face.  The  story  probably  left  as  nasty  a  taste  in  his 
mouth  as  it  had  in  mine. 

"It's  beastly  !"  said  GilL 

"What  concerns  me  at  this  moment  is  the  effect  on 
your  brother's  mind,  Mr.  Robartes.  A  long  and 
presumably  pleasant  association  is  rudely  and  abruptly 
broken.  If  he  was  already  worried  or  excited  about 
other  matters,  don't  you  think  it  possible  that  this 
disturbance  may  have  unbalanced  him  a  little  ?" 

"You're  thinking  that  he  may  have  thrown  himself 
out  of  that  window,"  said  Edward  slowly. 

"It  is  surely  to  be  considered." 

Edward  nodded.  "Dick  was  always  a  funny  fellow. 
Lonely,  morose,  self-centred,  vain.  Anything  which 
hurt  his  comfort  or  vanity  hit  him  hard.  That  woman 
had  been  company  to  him  all  these  years,  the  only 
intimate  he  had.  She  fed  him  well,  she  listened  to 
him,  she  could  even  make  him  laugh  now  and  then. 
God  knows,  I've  a  poor  opinion  of  her,  but  somehow, 
in  some  way,  she  reached  things  in  Dick  that  no  one 
else  ever  got  at.  And  then  she  does  him  dirt.  It 
wouldn't  be  easy  for  him.  It  wasn't  easy  for  him. 
He's  a  man  who  has  never  shown  much  of  himself 
to  anyone,  and  never  before,  in  all  my  life,  has  he 
turned  to  me  for  the  slightest  help.  It  may  sound 
little  enough,  to  lend  him  the  use  of  a  room  in  Chelsea, 
but  when  he  asked  the  favour  you  could  have  bowled 
me  over  with  a  feather." 
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"You  think  then/'  said  Wittier  softly,  "that  he  wasn't 
in  his  normal  mind/' 

"What  he'd  hate  most/'  said  Edward,  "would  be 
the  story  getting  round*  He  said  that  to  me.  They'll 
laugh  in  the  clubs,  he  said.  And  God  help  us,  if  you 
look  at  it  as  a  story  that  you  might  hear  after  dinner, 
it  has  its  funny  side.  And  the  most  would  be  made 
of  it,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  in  London  with 
fewer  friends  and  more  enemies  than  Dick,  I  wondered 
to-day  whether  his  determination  to  go  on  with  this 
business  against  Thomas  mightn't  be  a  kind  of  counter- 
blast. Let  them  laugh,  he  might  think,  but  I'll  show 
them  that  I'm  not  a  man  to  laugh  at.  It  would  be 
a  counter-sensation  too.  And  an  ease  for  a  man's 
vanity.  And  a  release  for  all  the  fury  of  energy  which 
rises  in  you  when  you  think  you've  been  foully  used. 
His  decision  to  talk  in  the  Park  to-night,  wasn't  that 
the  action  of  a  man  who  has  got  to  do  something 
or  burst  ?  Got  to  let  off  steam,  to  get  some  of  the  hate 
and  bitterness  off  his  chest,"  Edward  stopped  abruptly. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  To  me,  at  least, 
Edward's  interpretation  was  convincing.  If  Richard 
had  been  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  his  egotism,  wasn't 
it  more  than  likely  that  he  would  turn  like  a  savaged 
beast  on  the  first  who  crossed  his  path?  And  if  he  had 
always  envied  and  disliked  Thomas,  if  he  had  now  the 
means  of  wounding  Thomas,  was  there  anything  in 
the  man  which  would  make  him  refrain  ?  There  are 
men  and  women  who  have  learned  to  govern  their 
hearts  in  charity  and  peace  :  but  what  charity  and 
peace  is  there  in  the  world  which  Richard  had 
inhabited?  We  have  forgotten  those  things  which  were 
once  bought  for  us  at  a  great  price  :  and  our  hearts 
are  hardened.  For  men  like  Richard  Robartes  there 
is  nothing,  at  last,  but  black  despair  or  animal  hate. 
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"I  have  not  heard  about  the  speech  in  the  Park/' 
said  Wittier  in  his  slow,  soft  voice. 

Edward  told  him. 

I  had  never  seen  Wittier  at  work  before.  Now  I 
gave  him  full  marks  plus.  He  had  worked  through  and 
inside  their  hostility  and  suspicion,  and  here  Edward 
was  unbosoming.  I  am  certain  now  that  this  was  the 
best  way.  I  was  not  so  sure  then. 


CHAPTER  Six 
Broken  Glass 


44 AND  so  you  followed  your  brother  Thomas  from 
the  Park/'  said  Wittier*  "Thomas,  and  not  Richard  !" 

"I  had  lost  Richard,  There  was  some  sort  of  a 
disturbance  round  Thomas,  and  I  pushed  my  way 
through  to  him.  Then  a  couple  of  your  chaps  quietened 
things  down.  I  looked  back,  but  Richard  had  left 
his  soap-box.  So  I  chased  after  Thomas." 

"Why?"  asked  Wittier. 

"Because  I  couldn't  leave  things  as  they  were. 
Thomas  was  in  a  flaming  rage.  I've  only  seen  him 
like  that  twice  before."  He  halted,  and  I  saw  constern- 
ation on  his  face.  "You  can  discount  this,"  he  said,  with 
a  complete  change  of  tone.  "I  won't  say  it  for  you 
in  a  witness-box." 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  asked  to  say  it  in  a  witness- 
box."  Wittier,  like  the  angler  who  has  seen  his  fish  on 
the  surface  and  then  has  felt  the  line  race  as  it  plunged 
for  the  depths  again,  began  his  play  once  more.  "It 
is  much  better  for  you  to  give  me  these  facts,  Mr, 
Robartes,  than  for  me  to  have  a  distorted  version  from 
someone  else.  Let  us  be  sensible  men.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view  if  we  have 
them  from  the  persons  most  concerned.  It  is  more 
satisfactory,  for  instance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  you 
and  your  family  that  I  should  hear  this  in  confidential 
talk  with  you  than  that  I  should  have  to  make  extensive 
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inquiries  which  might  start  any  and  all  sorts  of 
rumours/'  He  looked  at  Gill,  with  a  note  of  appeal. 
"I'm  sure  Miss  Robartes  will  agree/' 

She  half  nodded.  "I  suppose  we  should  have  a 
solicitor.  But  I  believe  you're  right.  After  all,  it 
probably  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  prove  that 
Thomas  was  in  a  rage." 

"You  may  certainly  have  your  solicitor  if  you  want 
to/'  said  Wittier,  with  just  enough  edge  to  his  tone 
for  his  effect. 

"Oh,  let's  get  on,"  said  Edward.  "I  caught  Thomas 
up.  He  had  the  feller  Silva  with  him,  and  he  was 
practically  tearing  up  the  ground  as  he  walked 
along/' 

"Silva?"  said  Wittier. 

"He's  another  Director  of  the  Saburra  show,"  said 
Edward. 

"Of  course.  How  did  he  happen  to  be  with  your 
brother  ?" 

"I  didn't  ask.  I  suppose  Thomas  told  him  that 
Richard  was  going  to  run  riot." 

"Thomas  knew  beforehand  ?" 

"Of  course.     Why  should  he  be  there,  otherwise  ?" 

"That's  what  I  wondered.     How  did  he  know  ?" 

"We'd  fought  it  all  out  at  my  aunt's  during  the 
afternoon." 

"Miss  Robartes  too  ?" 

"Gill  ?  No.  Aunt  dragged  her  into  it  later.  Any- 
way, there  was  Thomas  and  there  was  Silva.  I  had 
a  few  words.  Thomas  kept  saying,  'I'm  going  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this,  I'm  going  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this/  That,  and  hardly  anything  more.  Silva 
dropped  behind,  and  caught  my  arm.  'Can't  you  see/ 
he  said,  'that  you're  only  making  him  worse.  Leave 
him  to  me.  Clear  off/  Well,  I  didn't  know  what 
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to  do.  I  halted  for  a  bit  and  let  them  get  ahead.  Then 
I  thought  I'd  better  keep  some  tag  on  Thomas,  as  I'd 
lost  Richard.  So  I  hurried  after  them  again.  But 
I  missed  them.  There  was  a  devil  of  a  crowd  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  they  might  have  done  anything, 
caught  a  taxi,  anything.  But  they'd  slipped  me, 
anyway/' 

4  'Why  were  you  so  anxious  to  keep  tag  on  either 
Thomas  or  Richard  ?  Was  it  that  you  were  afraid 
they  might  meet  in  violent  collision?" 

"I  didn't  know.  It  was  just  that  I  thought  it 
advisable."  Edward  was  a  poor  liar. 

"What  did  you  do  then  ?"  asked  Wittier. 

"I  went  into  a  sandwich-bar  and  had  a  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee.  I'd  missed  my  dinner,  what  with 
all  the  tearing  round  earlier."  Edward  looked  aggrieved. 
A  man  of  his  bulk  presumably  misses  his  dinner  more 
than  most  of  us.  "Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  Thomas 
might  go  up  to  Richard's  flat — to  Mrs.  Perkins's — if 
he  wanted  to  catch  Richard.  I  hadn't  told  him, 
and  I  don't  know  who  else  would,  that  the  menage  had 
broken  up.  So  I  went  along  there."  He  paused 
again,  but  he  was  well  hooked  now,  and  Wittier  jerked 
the  line  : 

"And  Thomas  had  been  there." 

"How  the  hell  did  you  know  that  ?"  said  Edward. 
It  had  been  written  all  over  Edward's  face. 

"Thomas  had  been  there  and  had  gone.  And  then 
you  thought  that  he  might  have  come  here.  And  you 
hurried  here.  Is  that  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Edward  miserably.  All  his  bridges 
were  down,  and  his  gates  opened. 

"And  when  you  arrived,  you  found  the  door  of  your 
brother's  room  shut,  but  no  one  inside  when  you  looked. 
And  the  light  was  on,  the  window  wide  open,  and — " 
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he  tapped  the  pad  of  copy  paper — "this  lying  on  the 
desk  eight  pages  thicker  than  it  is  now/' 

Edward  shook  his  head  violently,  "I  didn't  notice 
the  blasted  thing  I"  he  shouted. 

Wittier  regarded  him  for  an  instant*  "Very  good. 
You  didn't  see  the  blasted  thing.  Did  you  see  or  hear 
anything  of  your  brother's  other  visitor  ?" 

"What  other  visitor?  Oh,  the  old  boy.  No,  I 
didn't.  He  said  he  was  in  here,  asleep,  didn't  he  ?" 

"So  he  did.  What  made  you  go  to  the  window, 
Mr.  Robartes  ?" 

"It  was  wide  open,  and  the  papers  were  blowing  a 
bit  on  the  desk.  I  remember  picking  up  a  couple  of 
clippings  from  the  floor.  So  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  lower  the  window.  I  looked  out.  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  glance  down  into  the  lane.  But  I  did. 
And  just  where  the  light  falls  from  the  lamp  by  the 
corner,  I  saw  him." 

"And  as  soon  as  you  realized  that  he  was  dead,  you 
very  sensibly  ran  round  the  corner  to  us.  And  now 
I  shall  take  a  look  at  the  other  room.  Grey,  I'd  like 
a  word  with  you,  if  you  please." 

I  followed  him  into  Richard's  office,  and  he  closed 
the  door  after  us. 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Robartes  well?"  he  asked. 

"I  haven't  known  her  long,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
but  we  are  good  friends,  I  hope." 

"I  see.  Can  you  assure  me  positively  that  Miss 
Robartes  was  not  in  this  room  alone  with  Richard 
Robartes  to-night?" 

"I  can.  Unless,  like  Martin  de  Porres,  she  can  be 
in  China  and  Peru  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

"You  have  been  with  her  all  the  evening?" 

"Since  about  twenty  minutes  to  eight.  This  is  the 
first  time  she  has  been  out  of  my  sight." 
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"That  is  satisfactory.  Why,  by  the  way,  did  you 
give  up  the  Old  Selcombians  ?" 

"My  dear  chap,  you've  seen  Gill/' 

He  smiled.     "She  seems  an  adequate  answer." 

"She's  the  most  adequate  answer  I've  met  in  my 
life,"  I  said  fervently. 

"That's  how  it  is,  is  it?  H'mph.  And  was  she  at 
the  meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  too?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"And  you  with  her?" 

"Yes."  Like  Callinan,  when  the  police  ask  me 
questions,  I  reply  with  promptness  and  such  discretion 
as  the  occasion  requires. 

"You  heard  Richard  Robartes  speak.  Was  his  stuff 
strong  ?" 

"Rather  strong." 

"Edward  Robartes  said  something  about  a  disturbance. 
What  was  that  ?" 

"Thomas  called  Richard  a  liar.  Several  of  Richard's 
public  apparently  objected.  It  was  not  a  serious 
disturbance.  A  constable  or  two  frowned  on  the 
scene,  and  it  dissolved." 

"I'll  get  their  report.  I  take  it  that  you  linked  your 
evening  to  Miss  Robartes's  because  you  wanted  to  be 
of  assistance  if  she  needed  it." 

"No,  not  altogether.  I  was  chiefly  moved  by  a 
natural  delight  in  her  society.  I  find  her  an  object 
pleasing  to  the  view." 

"Had  you  heard  anything  of  this  trouble  between 
Richard  and  Thomas  Robartes  before  to-night?" 

"No." 

"Edward  Robartes  is  the  poet,  isn't  he?  Haven't 
I  heard  you  fellows  talk  about  him?" 

"Yes.  At  least,  it  is  probable  that  you  have.  Lawton 
is  keen  on  his  stuff." 
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"What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  It  was  not  at  all  an 
idle  question :  I  knew  Wittier  enough  to  understand 
that.  Wittier  is  always  interested  in  a  man's  work, 
whatever  it  may  be  :  he  says  that  you  only  approach 
any  real  understanding  of  a  man  through  his  work* 
Providing,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  man's  work,  and 
not  screwing  identical  nuts  on  identical  bolts  all  day 
long  or  adding  up  columns  and  columns  of  other 
people's  profits. 

Wittier  amplified  his  question  before  I  could  answer 
it :  "A  man  who  does  sound,  honest  work  seems  to 
me  at  order  with  the  world,  and  essentially  sane.  The 
people  one  cannot  trust  are  the  people  who  find  no 
decent  satisfaction  in  their  jobs,  because  of  the  jobs 
or  because  of  themselves.  What  about  Robartes  ?" 

"I've  heard  it  said  that  he  is  faking  his  stuff.  I 
mean,  that  he  hasn't  anything  of  real  significance  to 
say,  but  that  he  makes  a  lively  showing.  But  then,  I 
sometimes  think  that  most  artists  are  faking  their  stuff 
nowadays,  in  the  sense  that  no  prevailing  philosophy 
commands  them.  Look  at  the  way  the  young  men  run 
after  Marxism.  Aren't  they  looking  for  something  to 
say,  something  to  believe  so  that  they  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  ?  One  has  to  believe  in  something  before 
one  can  act  effectively,  otherwise  one's  work  is  blown 
with  wind." 

"Do  you  mean  that  Robartes's  work  is  superficial 
and  opportunist?"  They  were  both  red  words,  I 
knew,  to  Wittier. 

"That  would  exaggerate  rather.  I  should  say  that 
he  is  not  a  stable,  not  a  very  stable  mind.  He  can't 
root  anywhere.  He's  like  those  things  that  go  rolling 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  across  deserts, 
gradually  accumulating  and  growing,  but  never  gripping 
the  earth.  That  is  an  elaborated  figure.  I  should  say 
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that  he  is,  like  so  many  of  us,  a  man  of  opinions  rather 
than  beliefs.  You  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  guts  to  achieve  beliefs.  Plausibility,  not 
proof,  influences  Edward's  sort  of  mind.  If  he  has 
depths,  they're  emotional  depths.  All  this,  you  know, 
is  very  flighty,  I  hardly  know  the  man  really.  I'm 
talking  from  his  work,  and  other  people's  impressions," 

"It's  interesting,  anyway,"  Wittier  chewed  his  cud 
a  moment,  "If  he  has  any  depths  they're  emotional 
depths.  Not  a  very  stable  mind."  I  wriggled  at  these 
quotations,  "Do  you  think  that,  in  an  emotional 
crisis,  he  might  get  out  of  hand?" 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  I  said,  "don't  knot  a  noose 
from  my  casual  opinions." 

"Knot  a  noose  ?"  Wittler's  trick  of  repeating  one's 
phrases  with  an  air  of  slight  surprise  can  be  extremely 
disconcerting, 

"Oh,  of  course  I  didn't  mean  it  like  that.  Look 
here,  let's  get  on  with  whatever  we  have  to  get 
on  with,  and  then  let  me  take  Gill  Robartes 
home." 

"You  know,  Grey,  this  might  be  a  murder  case.  I 
suppose  that  has  occurred  to  you." 

"Certainly  it  has  occurred  to  me.  But  it  is  surely 
improbable." 

"I  don't  know.  I  had  a  case  once  before  of  a  man 
being  found  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  He  had  unquestionably 
fallen,  and  his  head  was  shockingly  shattered,  just  as 
Robartes's  head  is.  But  the  post-mortem  revealed  a 
punctured  wound  behind  the  ear.  Whereas  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  had  fallen  on  to  smooth  and  hard  pavement, 
with  nothing  for  yards  which  could  possibly  have 
produced  a  punctured  wound.  Nothing  sharp,  you 
understand,  like  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  metal.  We 
knotted  a  noose  at  the  end  of  that  case," 
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e  a  punctured  wound  in  Robartes's  head  ?" 
I  said. 

"No,  there  isn't*  But,  after  the  other  case,  one 
naturally  thinks  twice.  If  I  wanted  to  commit  murder 
myself,  I'd  tip  a  man  out  of  a  high  window  or  off  a 
cliff  or  something  of  the  sort.  It's  a  simple  method, 
and  one  which  gives  a  jury  a  preconception  towards 
accident.  If,  for  instance,  one  is  walking  along  a  cliff 
top  with  a  man  and  one  pushes  him  off  and  there  is 
no  witness  and  no  betraying  circumstances,  and  one 
simply  dashes  along  to  the  police  and  tells  them  that 
there  has  been  an  accident,  who  can  dispute  one's 
version  ?" 

"One  would  need  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  man 
is  going  to  be  killed  outright,  and  not  linger  to  tell 
his  story." 

"Oh,  quite  so.  But  if  one  chooses  a  sufficiently 
secluded  spot,  and  if  one  is  strong  enough  or  commands 
an  adequate  weapon,  one  can  always  make  sure  before 
one  pushes  the  victim  over.  The  injuries  will  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  distinguish  from  the  injuries  of  the 
fall,  if  one  wastes  no  time  in  completing  the  job.  Of 
course,  if  one  delays,  the  post-mortem  may  distinguish 
between  injuries  received  before  and  injuries  received 
after  death."  Wittier  might  have  been  arguing  academi- 
cally over  the  port,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  watching 
for  any  and  every  flicker  of  response  from  my  hands 
or  mouth  or  eyes.  "Again,  if  one  can  reach  the  victim 
before  anyone  else,  by  sliding  down  the  cliff,  say,  or 
running  down  the  stairs,  one  can  make  certain  that 
the  job  is  properly  completed.  Who,  after  all,  is  to 
distinguish  between  injury  from  blows  with  a  rounded 
stick  and  the  injuries  received  when  a  rounded  skull 
cracks  against  a  pavement?" 

"I  should  imagine  that  a  competent  p.-m.  might 
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reveal  the  distinctions/'  I  said,  "Damn  you,  Wittier, 
what  are  you  after  ?" 

"Your  reactions/'  he  said, 

"I  knew  it.  What's  behind  this  ?  What  have  you 
found  ?" 

"Well,  the  local  police-surgeon  is  a  capable  man. 
We  had  him  here  within  five  minutes  of  Edward 
Robartes's  arrival  at  the  police  station,  and,  of  course, 
he  had  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  a  slugging.  You 
find  a  man  in  a  lane  with  his  head  battered.  It's  only 
inference  that  he  fell  from  above.  He  might  have 
been  set  on  in  the  lane.  Anyway,  Carpenter  made  as 
thorough  an  examination  as  he  could  on  the  spot. 
Robartes's  head  was  a  bad  mess.  He  had  apparently 
come  down — I  may  say  that  Carpenter  believes  that 
he  did  fall — on  the  frontal  bone.  They  will  be  able 
to  follow  the  radiation  of  the  fractures  better,  of  course, 
when  they  get  him  on  the  table.  Which  they  are 
doing  at  once.  But  as  well  as  the  frontal  fractures 
and  the  general  mess  resulting  from  them,  there  were 
injuries  at  the  back  of  the  head,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
occipital  and  across  the  left  temporal.  And  the  left 
ear  was  torn,  though  Robartes  was  lying  with  his  right 
ear  to  the  ground.  And  the  right  cheek  scraped. 
It  may  all  be  due  to  the  generally  shattering 
effects  of  the  fall,  of  course,  but  it  seems  odd.  It 
seemed  odd  to  Carpenter.  So  we  have  brought  Legge 
down,  and  they  are  getting  on  with  the  p.-m.  right 
away." 

"And  why/'  I  said,  "is  all  this  information  made 
available  to  me?" 

"Because  I  want  you  to  talk  to  the  Robartes  es.  If 
they  know  anything  more,  they  had  better  let  me  have 
it."  His  eyes  were  narrowed. 

"They've  spilt  everything  they  know,"  I  said. 
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1  Then  where  are  the  sheets  of  Richard's 
article?" 

"I  thought  your  own  explanation  likely  enough/' 

"And  I  thought  it  damned  unlikely.  It  didn't 
persuade  Callinan.  Listen,  Grey.  If  this  turns  out 
to  be  a  murder  case  then  either  Thomas  or  Edward 
Robartes  and  perhaps  both  of  them  are  on  an  exceedingly 
hot  spot.  I  am  willing  to  gamble  that  Richard's  article 
was  still  on  this  pad  when  he  went  out  of  the  window. 
Who  has  been  in  the  room  since,  alone?" 

"Edward  is  the  only  person  you  know  of.  But 
there  might  easily  have  been  others." 

"If  there  was  another,  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  get  away  with  that  article  ?" 

"My  dear  chap,  what  is  the  use  of  putting  these 
posers  to  me  ?"  I  did  not  miss  the  effect  of  his  questions, 
however. 

"If  Edward  Robartes  has  those  papers  in  his  pocket 
now,  he  would  be  very  wise  to  admit  it  and  to  hand 
them  over." 

"You  want  me  to  persuade  him  to  it?" 

"I  want  you  to  make  them  both  see  that  this  may 
be  a  very  serious  matter.  If  I  say  to  them  what  I've 
said  to  you,  I'll  throw  them  into  a  panic.  They'd  take 
it  more  easily  from  you,  and  there'd  be  some  chance 
to  reason  with  them." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  what  they  need  is  not  advice 
from  me,  but  advice  from  a  solicitor." 

"They're  entitled  to  it,  as  I  told  them.  All  the 
same,  a  solicitor's  first  instinct  is  to  shut  his  clients' 
mouths.  And  I  say  with  all  earnestness  that  if  the 
Robartes  es,  one  or  another  or  a  combination  of  them, 
are  not  responsible  for  Richard's  death,  then  the  less 
they  conceal  the  better.  If  it  was  not  Edward,  not 
Thomas,  then  the  one  way  to  clear  them  is  to  find 
H 
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out  quickly  who  it  was.  I  say  quickly,  Grey,  quickly. 
In  a  case  like  this,  with  a  tangle  of  motives,  we  have 
to  strike  the  trail  while  it  is  hot." 

"Gill  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,"  I  said. 

"Maybe  she  didn't.  But  her  life  won't  be  easier  or 
happier  if  a  cousin  is  hanged  by  the  neck." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  tangle  of  motives?" 

"Richard  Robartes  obviously  had  a  facility  for 
acquiring  enemies.  Here  we  find  him,  at  one  single 
stage  in  his  career,  in  two  first-class  ructions,  the  row 
with  his  brother  and  the  Perkins  upset.  If  Perkins 
was  a  jealous  man — "  He  waited  on  the  effect  of  that. 

"Mrs.  Perkins  seemed  to  find  some  satisfaction  in 
the  view  that  he  is/'  I  said. 

"There  is  yet  another  aspect  to  consider."  Wittier 
stooped  and  picked  something  from  the  carpet,  holding 
it  in  his  cupped  hand  and  regarding  it  as  he  talked. 
"What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  successful  libel  action 
against  his  paper,  and  a  heavy  mulcting  in  damages 
and  costs?" 

"It  would  bust  the  show,  I  should  imagine." 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  Callinan  might 
have  money  in  this  paper?" 

"No."     I  laughed,  if  it  was  a  laugh.     "Has  he  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  it  is  common  gossip  that  he 
did  not  get  on  with  Robartes  and  that  Robartes  did 
not  get  on  with  him.  Yet  they  each  stuck  to  the 
paper.  Why?" 

"Why?" 

"Mightn't  it  be  that  Callinan  held  shares  in  it? 
Not  enough  to  control  the  policy  of  the  paper,  but 
enough  to  tie  his  fortunes  to  it." 

"But  he  could  always  have  sold  them,  surely." 

"To  whom?  Would  you  buy  shares  in  a  paper 
which  Richard  Robartes  controlled,  which  was  losing 
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circulation,   in   which   there   is   hardly   a   column   of 
advertisements  to  a  page  of  letterpress?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't/'  I  said.  "Not  while  Robartes 
remained  in  control.  You  mean  that  if  Callinan  had 
wanted  to  sell  out,  his  only  market  would  have  been 
Robartes  himself.  And  if  Robartes,  knowing  Callinan's 
value  to  the  paper,  had  refused  to  buy  him  out,  no 
one  else  would." 

"Something  like  that.  If  Robartes  could  not  afford 
to  buy  Callinan  out,  there  they'd  be,  locked  together 
like  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins/' 

"I've  never  thought  of  this,"  I  said.  "Nor  heard 
talk  of  it.  One  assumed  that  Callinan  stayed  on  out 
of  sheer  pig-headedness,  because  he  had  some  loyalty 
to  the  paper,  and  because  he  has  a  wife  and  family  to 
support.  Wittier,  do  you  really  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,  or  is  this  just  guessing?" 

"I  am  considering  possibilities,"  he  said.  "And 
frying  to  make  you  see,  so  that  you  can  make  the 
Robartes  es  see,  that  in  a  mess  of  this  kind  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  untangle  their  strings,  and  to  give  me  their 
lines  clear.  That  is,  of  course,  if  their  lines  are  clear." 

"I  suspect  a  mixed  metaphor,"  I  said,  to  gain  a 
moment.  "Wit,  you  don't  even  know  that  there  has 
been  a  murder.  You're  only  going  on  the  variety  of 
head  wounds,  and  surely  the  repercussions  of  the  fall 
can  account  for  all  of  them." 

"I  know  there  was  a  murder,"  said  Wittier,  "now." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  In  his  palm  there  was 
a  fragment  of  glass. 

"What's  that?"  I  said. 

"It's  a  piece  of  a  lens.  A  thick  lens.  From 
spectacles." 

I  stared  at  it,  but  I  was  not  really  seeing  it :  I  was 
seeing  Richard  Robartes  on  his  rostrum  in  the  Park, 
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and  the  light  shining  across  his  face,  and  his  eyes, 
oddly  rounded  and  protuberant  behind  the  distorting 
glasses, 

"Robartes's  glasses  were  still  hooked  round  his 
ears  when  we  found  him,"  said  Wittier  slowly,  "They 
are  the  old-fashioned  kind  which  do  hook  round  and 
really  stay  on.  But  they  were  broken.  And  here  is 
a  fragment."  He  stooped  again.  "And  another. 
Beside  his  desk.  A  good  twelve  feet  from  the  window." 

"He  must  have  dropped  them  and  broken  them  here," 
I  said,  realizing  as  I  said  it  how  feeble  was  the  saying. 

"Would  a  man  put  broken  glasses  on?"  asked 
Wittier.  He  stood  up,  and  his  voice  was  curt.  "The 
glasses  were  broken  when  someone  smashed  at  Robartes's 
head  as  he  sat  there  in  his  chair.  And  I  think  that, 
after  all,  you  had  better  not  say  anything  to  the 
Robarteses  about  murder,  Grey." 

He  left  the  room :  but  the  sergeant  entered  in  his 
place. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
The  Shadow  in  the  Porch 


WITTLER  was  back  within  a  minute  or  two.  "I've  sent 
for  a  photographer  and  a  finger-prints  man  from  the 
Yard/'  he  said. 

"Then  you'll  hardly  need  me  any  longer/'  I  said. 

'Til  want  you  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  But  I'd 
be  obliged  if  you  would  stand  in  the  corner  over  there 
and  not  move  more  than  is  necessary.  And  please 
keep  your  hands  off  things."  He  smiled.  "I'm  not 
suggesting  that  you  have  designs  on  the  furniture. 
I  don't  want  any  possible  finger-prints  confused,  that's 
all.  I  wonder  whether  they  have  a  vacuum-cleaner 
in  this  place." 

"What  do  you  want  a  vacuum  for  ?"  I  asked,  moving 
into  the  corner. 

"It's  the  simplest  way  of  searching  the  floor." 

"Then  I  should  indent  for  a  nice,  new,  clean  vacuum/' 
I  said. 

"Something  in  what  you  say."  He  began  to  examine 
the  window-ledge.  I  edged  towards  him  a  little. 

"Oughtn't  there  to  be  some  blood  about  ?"  I  asked. 
He  had  bent  lower  over  the  sill. 

He  grunted. 

"Why  are  you  keeping  me  here?" 

He  grunted  again. 

"Evidently  not  for  conversational  purposes.  Am  I 
to  be  the  Watson  of  your  Holmes?  Lawton  would 
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be  better,  you  know.  He  would  like  this.  And  my 
line  is  rustic  romance/*  I  began  to  edge  in  the  opposite 
direction*  It  had  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  were  nearer 
the  door,  I  might  be  able  to  hear  any  movements  on 
the  landing* 

"I  do  wish  you'd  stop  fidgeting/'  said  Wittier.  "Or 
have  you  pins-and-needles  ?" 

"I'm  on  pins-and-needles/'  I  said. 

I  watched  him  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  raised  the 
window  by  pressing  his  thumbs  against  the  frame  on 
either  side,  and  then  he  lowered  it  again  with  the 
same  care.  It  ran  smoothly  enough. 

"You  really  think  you  might  get  some  prints  ?"  I 
said. 

"Never  know.  A  man  in  a  rage  does  not  always 
remember  to  put  on  gloves/' 

"But  he  probably  remembers  to  wipe  surfaces,  after 
he  has  done  his  dirty  work,"  I  said. 

"Does  he  ?"  Wittier  was  abstracted.  Presently  :  "I 
wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so  much,  Grey." 

"Why  are  you  keeping  me  here?  Blast  it, 
Wittier " 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  The  sergeant  opened 
it,  and  the  constable  looked  in. 

"O.K.,  sir." 

"Did  you  get  a  taxi?"  Wittier  spoke  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"All  right,  you  can  go  now,  Grey.  But  keep  yourself 
available,  will  you?  We  may  want  you  before  the 
morning.  You'll  be  at  your  flat?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  What  about  Miss  Robartes  ?" 
I  strode  across  the  landing  and  looked  into  the  other 
room.  It  was  empty.  I  strode  back.  "Here,  what  have 
you  done  with  the  Robartes es,  Wittier?"  It  was 
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obvious,  unquestionably  obvious,  that  he  had  sent 
them  off  under  escort.  I  thought  of  Gill  spending  the 
night  in  a  cell,  or  some  police  waiting-room, 

"I  told  them  to  go  home/'  he  said  mildly,  "The 
constable  has  just  called  a  taxi  for  them.  Didn't  you 
hear  him  say  so?" 

"Tcha !" 

"My  dear  chap,  but  I  did,"  He  gazed  at  me  with 
his  air  of  mild  surprise. 

"Why  did  you  keep  me  in  here  until  you  got  them 
out  of  the  way?"  I  snapped. 

"Because  I  did  not  want  you  to  blurt  out  the  news 
just  yet,  I've  thought  better  of  my  earlier  notion. 
Better  let  them  have  a  decent  night's  sleep,  anyway, 
before  they  hear  that  it  is  murder,"  He  smoothed  his 
hair.  "You  are  a  talkative  chap,  you  know,  and  if 
you  all  went  off  together  there's  no  knowing  what 
you  might  let  slip.  So  I  detained  you  until  they  were 
on  their  way." 

"I  can  imagine  their  peaceful  night's  sleep,"  I  said. 
"What  are  you  actually  after,  Wittier  ?  Trying  to 
catch  Edward  Robartes  on  the  hop  ?" 

"If  he  should  hop,  of  course,  we  might  catch  him," 
said  Wittier.  "Now  you  go  home  to  bed,  like  a  good 
chap,  and  I'll  ring  you  in  the  morning.  Constable, 
see  if  you  can  find  another  taxi  for  Mr.  Grey,  will 
you?" 


The  night  had  turned  cold  and  there  was  a  dismal 
drizzle.  I  thought  it  very  apt  of  Nature. 

"Where  to,  sir?"  said  the  constable.  The  taximan 
regarded  him  and  me  uncertainly.  I  might  be  a  person 
of  importance  or  I  might  be  mildly  tight. 
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"Where  would  you  fellows  go  if  you  didn't  know 
where  to  go?"  I  asked. 

"I  thought  the  Inspector  said  you  was  going  home, 
sir/'  said  the  constable* 

"Would  you  go  home  because  the  Inspector  thought 
you  were  going  home?"  I  asked  the  driver, 

"My  oath !"  he  said,  as  one  who  knew  inspectors, 

"Perhaps  you're  right*  Very  good,  Constable,  that 
will  be  all,  thank  you." 

"The  Inspector  said  I  was  to  see  you  into  a  taxi, 
sir." 

I  stepped  in.  "Now  you've  seen  me  into  a  taxi. 
Satisfied  ?" 

"Where  to,  sir?"  they  asked  together. 

"We  might  try  the  corner  of  River  Street,  Chelsea. 
By  the  way,  Constable,  what  directions  did  Mr. 
Robartes  give?" 

"Thirty-three,  River  Street,  Chelsea,"  he  said. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  quarter,  driver.  We'll 
go  there." 

Gill  had  gone  home  then.  But  it  could  do  no 
possible  harm  to  make  certain.  And  Old  Church  Lane 
is  off  River  Street,  so  I  should  be  almost  home  myself. 

We  were  on  our  way.  I  sank  back  into  the  corner 
and  reviewed  the  situation.  It  was  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve.  Twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  and  the 
Robartes  es  would  hardly  have  had  more  than  five  minutes 
start.  I  should  overtake  them  before  they  separated 
with  any  luck.  But  what  was  I  to  say  to  them  if  I 
did  overtake  them?  I  had  no  inclination  at  all  to  tell 
them  that  their  cousin  had  been  murdered.  Edward 
was  plainly  the  first  suspect,  and  neither  he  nor  Gill 
was  a  fool :  they  would  understand  at  once  that  Edward 
was  in  a  jam.  In  fact,  I  rather  wondered  that  Wittier 
had  let  Edward  go.  There  was  surely  reasonable  ground 
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for  detaining  him.  He  had  found  the  body,  he  had  been 
alone  in  the  office,  he  might  very  well  have  flown  into 
a  murderous  rage,  I  recalled  a  phrase  which  the 
inspector  had  used :  " — if  one  can  reach  the  victim 
before  anyone  else,  by  sliding  down  the  cliffs,  say,  or 
running  down  the  stairs,  one  can  make  certain — " 
Running  down  the  stairs.  If  Wittier  had  believed  that, 
why  had  he  let  Edward  go  ?  On  the  principle  of  giving 
him  rope  enough  to  hang  himself? 

No,  surely  not*  Edward  was,  in  fact,  rather  too 
good  a  suspect  to  be  true.  Too  good  to  be  true : 
Wittier  had  used  that  phrase  about  someone  to-night. 
Well,  at  any  rate,  he  had  let  Edward  loose,  and  one 
could  be  certain  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  One 
can  always  be  certain  of  that  with  Wittier. 

The  whole  affair  was  such  a  confounded  mess.  It 
was  to  Wittler's  credit,  surely,  that  he  had  not  succumbed 
to  the  easy  view.  He  had  brought  to  mind,  before  I 
had  so  much  as  thought  of  it,  the  chance  that  Callinan 
might  be  concerned  :  and  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  Mrs. 
Perkins  and  her  husband.  And  then  there  was  Thomas 
Robartes.  My  heart  sank  a  little,  and  I  realized  that 
I  had  been  carefully  avoiding  too  much  thought  of 
Thomas.  Thomas  had  a  very  strong  motive  indeed 
for  removing  Richard.  He  was,  on  Gill's  word,  given 
to  removing  obstacles.  He  had  made  a  hunt  for 
Richard,  going  to  his  flat.  Edward  had  certainly  been 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  meeting.  And  Edward 
had  expected  Thomas  to  go  to  Richard's  office,  had 
raced  down  there  himself. 

Had  Edward  found  Thomas  there?  Or,  arriving 
there  and  finding  Richard  dead,  did  he  realize  that 
Thomas  must  have  killed  him  ?  Had  he  found  evidence 
and  destroyed  or  concealed  it  ?  What  of  the  missing 
copy,  the  spread  for  the  front  page  of  Synthesis? 
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Who  but  Thomas  or  Edward  would  be  concerned  to 
make  away  with  that?  If  Callinan,  for  instance,  had 
killed  Richard,  would  he  have  destroyed  the  sheets  ? 
But  Callinan  might  have  killed  him,  and  then  Edward 
have  destroyed  the  sheets*  Almost  anyone  could 
have  been  up  or  down  one  or  other  of  the  staircases, 
without  being  seen.  If  the  old  boy  from  Salisbury 
University  College  had  drunk  less  wine  with  his  lunch 
and  dinner,  the  case  might  have  been  altered,  of  course. 
It  was  surely  a  little  odd,  now  one  thought  of  it,  that 
there  should  have  been  an  old  boy  from  University 
College,  Salisbury,  in  the  waiting-room  on  press  night. 
Was  it  odd,  or  wasn't  it  ?  Old  boys  who  might  easily 
be  from  places  like  University  College,  Salisbury,  do 
haunt  newspaper  offices.  One  sees  them  sitting  about 
in  newspaper  entrances  and  waiting-rooms,  apparently 
for  days  and  days  at  a  stretch.  But  were  they  really 
university  librarians  and  such  ?  Wasn't  it  much  more 
likely  that  they  only  resembled  them?  And  was  I 
going  dotty  or  wasn't  I? 


"Pull  in  here  !  This  will  do.  Thank  you,  George. 
The  constable  didn't  pay  you,  I  suppose.  No,  I 
thought  not." 

"You'll  be  able  to  get  up  the  steps  all  right,  sir? 
Would  you  like  me  to  ring  the  bell  ?" 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  good  man.  I  am  not  in 
that  condition  at  all.  Just  because  a  constable  sees 
a  gent  to  his  cab,  need  you  indulge  your  lascivious 
imagination  ?" 

"All  right,  guv'nor."  He  grinned.  "Just  thought 
I  might  be  of  use." 
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"That's  a  very  nice  disposition,  and  I'm  sorry  I'm 
not  in  a  state  to  take  advantage  of  your  kindness.  I 
could  do  with  a  drink,  as  a  matter  of  fact/' 

" That's  a  chronic  complaint,  sir.  Oh,  no  offence, 
I  mean  as  we  could  all  do  with  a  drink  now  and  again. 
It's  hard  on  a  taximan,  sir.  Don't  dare  have  a  suspicion 
of  it,  not  on  your  breath  or  your  manner.  It's  not  like 
the  old  'ansom  days." 

"The  hansom  days  were  handsome  days,  George. 
Where  are  the  cabs  of  yesteryear  ?  But  I  don't  suppose 
you  are  always  on  duty,  George." 

"Thanking  you  kindly,  sir.  I'll  drink  your  very 
good  'ealth."  He  pocketed  the  proceeds  and  departed. 

I  walked  on  down  the  street.  There  was  no  cab 
outside  Number  Thirty-three.  Either  they  had  not 
arrived  or  Edward  had  gone  on  or  they  had  dismissed 
the  cab  :  a  range  of  possibilities  which  was  somewhat 
extensive.  And  then  I  remembered  that  there  was  a 
public  telephone  at  the  corner.  I  turned  back. 

But  telephones  are  of  little  use  if  people  don't  answer 
them.  I  heard  it  ringing  dismally  in  Gill's  flat,  ringing 
and  ringing.  I  leaned  on  one  elbow  and  then  on  the 
other.  It  was  still  ringing  when  I  hung  up. 

What  did  one  do  now?  Gill  had  not  returned. 
Where  would  she  have  gone?  I  damned  Wittier 
heartily  and  roundly  for  his  silly  notion  of  sending 
her  on  ahead.  And  then,  slowly,  I  began  to  recover 
my  sense  of  proportion. 

I  might  be  in  a  fever  about  Gill,  but  it  was  gross 
presumption  to  pester  her  again  to-night.  She  had 
been  through  a  beastly  time,  and  she  most  certainly 
would  not  welcome  further  attentions  from  me. 
Doubtless,  she  and  Edward  had  gone  on  to  her  aunt's. 
Someone  would  have  to  carry  the  news,  and  it  was 
occasion  for  a  family  rallying.  The  thing  for  me  to 
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do  was  to  take  Wittler's  advice :  go  home  and  put 
myself  to  bed. 

I  took  it.  At  least,  I  took  the  first  part  of  it.  I 
crossed  the  street  and  went  home,  down  Old  Church 
Lane. 

I  live  in  a  queer  little  house  which  has  been  divided 
into  two  flats,  one  on  the  upper  floor,  one  on  the 
ground.  Mine  is  on  the  ground.  There  is  an  iron 
fence  and  a  little  strip  of  sooty  lawn  between  the  street 
and  my  front  door  :  and  I  have  two  steps  and  a  porch. 

As  I  opened  the  gate,  I  saw  a  movement  in  the 
porch.  I  stood  stock-still,  my  heart  beating  with 
vigour. 

"Who's  that?"  I  said.  "Good  lord,  you!  My 
dear  girl,  you  gave  me  a  shock." 

"You  gave  me  one,  too,"  she  said.  "I  thought  for 
an  instant  that  you  were  going  to  jump  at  me.  And 
I  found  I  couldn't  use  my  tongue." 

"I  never  jump  at  people  without  calling  Tore.' ' 

"I  shall  remember  that  in  future.  Michael,  you 
don't  mind  me  coming?  I  had  to  see  you  again." 

"My  dear  Gill,  if  I  ever  object  to  finding  you  on 
my  doorstep,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  not 
the  man  I  was."  I  felt  for  my  latchkey.  "You'd  better 
come  inside.  There's  no  one  to  launch  scandals,  except 
the  people  upstairs,  and  they're  never  home  before 
milking  time."  I  found  the  keyhole.  "What  has 
become  of  Edward?" 

"He  has  gone  to  tell  my  aunt." 

I  opened  the  door.  "I  thought  you  must  have  gone 
to  your  aunt.  I  telephoned  you  just  now.  Damn, 
where  is  the  switch?  You  didn't  answer." 

"Didn't  I?  I  should  have  if  I  had  known  that 
you  would  telephone."  She  shivered.  "It's  been  a 
cold  wait." 
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"You  might  have  known*  Silly  woman !  Take  off 
that  coat  and  Til  light  a  fire.  What  about  a  drink?" 

"I'd  love  some  tea,  if  you'll  let  me  make  it.  Do  you 
live  alone  here?" 

"Terribly  alone.  It's  rather  pathetic,  really.  Doesn't 
it  touch  your  heart?" 

"I  don't  know.    Why  is  it  pathetic?    I  live  alone." 

"Well,  I  hoped  you  might  think  that  pathetic  too. 
Here's  the  kitchen.  Will  you  find  the  kettle?  Oh, 
there  it  is.  My  poor  child,  you're  terribly  cold." 

"Please  don't  commiserate  too  much,  or  I  shall 
burst  into  tears."  She  looked  distressingly  tired  and 
worn.  "Where  is  the  water?  Shall  I  fill  the  kettle 
and  you  cut  sandwiches  or  will  you  fill  the  kettle  and 
I  cut  sandwiches  ?  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  exceedingly 
forward  with  your  food,  but  I  am  dreadfully  hungry. 
It  seems  a  long  time  since  dinner."  Her  hand  went 
to  her  face  and  she  stared  at  me.  "A  very  long  time 
since  dinner." 

"I  know.  It's  been  a  damnable  evening.  But  you 
cut  the  sandwiches.  You'll  find  some  potted  stuff 
there  and  the  fragments  of  last  Wednesday's  joint. 
There's  butter  in  the  safe,  bread  in  that  crock,  tea  in 
the  canister,  milk  in  the  cannikin,  cups  on  the  dresser, 
saucers  on  the  shelves,  spoons  in  the  drawer,  sugar 
in  the  basin,  mustard  in  the  pot,  cress  in  the  stream, 
goldfish  in  the  bowl,  and  anything  else  you  want  for 
supper  in  the  grandfather  clock." 

"Do  you  feel  very  much  like  the  goldfish  ?"  she  said, 
busying  herself.  "They'd  be  so  wet,  don't  you  think  ?" 

"They  must  be  exceedingly  wet  ever  to  have  got 
themselves  in  a  bowl." 

"Oh,  but  that's  their  nature.  You  wouldn't  have 
them  walking  about  the  floor,  would  you?  And 
curling  up  before  the  fire.  Where  did  you  say  the 
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Wednesday  joint  was  ?  Oh,  I  see.  Could  I  really 
have  a  beef  sandwich?  I'm  sorry,  I  know  it  sounds 
as  if  I  am  one  of  those  horrid  people  who  go  to  bed 
on  a  full  tummy,  but  I'm  not  usually/' 

"I'm  glad  to  know  you  have  a  healthy  appetite,"  I 
said,  "I  have  an  uncle  a  Bishop,  and  he  has  a  healthy 
appetite,  so  I'm  really  quite  accustomed  to  it." 

"Does  he  gobble  up  prebends  ?" 

"Frightfully.  Do  you  think  the  kettle  will  boil  this 
way  round?" 

"A  good  kettle  will.  Do  you  eat  joints  when  you're 
all  alone?" 

"I  sometimes  have  people  to  dinner  with  me.  Will 
you  come  to  dinner  with  me?" 

"I've  never  known  a  man  so  free  with  his  invitations 
to  dinner.  Or  his  questions.  Who  cooks  for  you?" 

"An  amiable  lady  whose  husband  went  to  Canada 
and  never  came  back.  She  suspects  that  he  married 
again,  but  she  is  quite  philosophical  about  it.  I 
inherited  her  from  my  predecessor  here.  She  is  what  is 
commonly  described  as  a  treasure." 

"I  know  the  sort,"  said  Gill  grimly.  "They  steal 
the  sugar." 

"Sometimes  I  cook  for  myself.  I  can  cook.  And  I 
can  milk  those  cows  I  was  telling  you  about." 

"The  ones  at  Beer  in  Devon.  I've  been  awfully 
grateful  to  those  cows.  Every  time  I've  wanted  to 
let  go  to-night,  I've  thought  of  your  nice  cows  with 
their  high  cream  content,  and  I've  said  to  myself  that 
neither  Daisy  nor  Brindle  would  admire  hysterics. 
Would  they?" 

"I've  never  heard  them  admiring  hysterics,"  I  said. 
"You  know,  I  think  you're  almost  the  least  hysterical 
person  I've  ever  found  on  my  porch.  Do  you  have 
to  be  returned,  by  the  way?" 
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"Well,  I  regard  myself  as  here  on  approval.  Don't 
you  think  I  cut  a  very  elegant  sandwich?"  she  added 
hurriedly. 

"Almost  too  elegant  for  hearty  appetites  and  last 
Wednesday's  joint.  Joints  grown  grey  in  the  service 
don't  ask  for  such  treatment,  ma'am.  Will  you  make 
the  tea  while  I  light  a  fire?  I  may  say,  if  this  is  an 
examination  in  our  respective  domestic  virtues,  that  I 
light  a  very  good  fire." 

I  went  through  into  my  sitting-room.  I  lit  a  fire 
and  I  lit  a  cigarette.  It  had  just  come  to  me  with 
overwhelming  insistence  how  very,  very  much  I  was 
in  love  with  Gill  Robartes.  If  I  had  stayed  in  the 
kitchen  another  minute,  I  should  probably  have  poured 
it  all  out,  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  hardly  have 
been  sporting  in  the  circumstances.  I  was  annoyed 
too.  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  my  disposition 
is  domestic.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  regarded  myself 
as  a  wild  sort  of  fellow,  capable  of  setting  off  to  Caucasia 
at  a  moment's  notice  (I  have  never  set  off  to  Caucasia 
at  a  moment's  notice,  but  I  felt  myself  capable  of  it), 
or  signing  on  before  the  mast,  or  becoming  a  dictator 
in  Antigua,  or  leading  a  Polar  expedition,  or  doing 
any  and  all  of  those  exploits  which  are  the  zest  of 
bachelor  existence.  And  now  it  became  tolerably 
certain  that  I  should  have  to  do  one  or  other  of  them 
(the  Foreign  Legion  had  its  attractions)  for  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  Gill  would  contemplate  for  an  instant  the 
prospect  of  marrying  me.  I  had  better  consider  at 
once  the  tourist  leaflets  for  those  places  where  grim 
and  silent  men  resort. 

She  came  through,  carrying  a  tray.  "What  a  very 
successful  fire,"  she  said.  "And  what  a  very  jolly 
room.  Men  do  make  themselves  comfortable,  don't 
they  ?  It  is  a  great  pity  that  bachelors  marry.  They're 
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such  good  home-makers,  but  they  give  it  all  up  when 
they  marry.  How  do  you  like  your  tea?" 

We  sat  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  each  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  ate  sandwiches  and  drank  tea  and  watched  the 
flames* 

"This  is  nice !"  she  said  with  decision.  "Are  you 
annoyed  that  I  came?" 

"Do  I  look  it?"  I  asked. 

"Very  much  so.  You're  sitting  there,  glaring  at  the 
fire,  storm  in  your  eyes,  thunder  on  your  brow.  Really." 

"I  always  look  savage  when  Fm  pleased  and  pleased 
when  I'm  savage.  It  is  very  subtle  of  me,  and  extremely 
useful  in  business.  Are  you  getting  warmer  ?" 

"I'm  warm  and  fed.  Thank  you  very  much."  I 
gave  her  a  cigarette  and  lit  it.  "Michael,"  she  said, 
"I  do  hope  you  haven't  minded  very  much.  I  had 
to  see  you  again.  When  Inspector  Wittier  came  out 
and  suggested  that  we — Edward  and  I — might  go  on 
home,  I  asked  whether  you  were  coming.  And  he 
said  he  wanted  you  to  stay  on  for  a  time.  Why  did 
he  want  you  to  stay?  Did  he  tell  you  something  he 
did  not  tell  us  ?" 

"He  wanted  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  your 
cousin.  Richard,  I  mean.  He's  a  decent  fellow, 
Wittier,  and  he  did  not  want  to  press  either  you  or 
Edward  overmuch,  not  to-night,  anyway.  He  under- 
stood how  very  painful  it  must  have  been  for  you 
both,  and  he  thought  that  he  might  save  you  some  of 
it  by  putting  his  questions  to  me.  But,  as  you  know, 
there  was  very  little  I  could  tell  him."  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  had  skated  across  thin  ice  with  considerable 
skill. 

"You  mean,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  he  thinks  it  is 
suicide,  and  that  he  wanted  information  about  Richard's 
disposition  and  affairs." 
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"Something  of  the  sort.  But  he  does  not  necessarily 
accept  suicide.  I  think  it  still  very  likely  that  the 
verdict  will  be  accidental  death,  you  know." 

"Do  you  think  it  was  an  accident?" 

"It  surely  seems  probable."  I  looked  across  at 
her.  I  had  been  avoiding  her  eyes  while  I  answered 
these  questions.  Now  she  was  staring  into  the  fire. 
"Surely." 

"I  don't  know.  Why  should  Richard  have  gone  to 
the  window  and  thrown  it  open  and  leaned  out  so  far 
as  to  fall  ?  He  hated  fresh  air.  I've  known  him  come 
into  a  room  and  go  round  closing  all  the  windows." 

"Mightn't  he  have  been  closing  or  going  to  close 
his  own  window  when  he  fell?" 

"It  was  closed.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Callinan  said. 
When  he  first  went  up  the  window  was  closed  and 
the  room  in  its  usual  state  of  fug." 

"But  Richard  must  have  let  some  fresh  air  in  some 
time." 

She  shook  her  head  stubbornly.  "He  was  always 
getting  colds*  He  got  them,  of  course,  because  he 
lived  so  much  in  fugs,  but  he  always  blamed  the  fresh 
air  for  them." 

The  more  I  heard  of  Richard,  the  less  I  regretted 
him. 

"One  can  only  conclude  then  that  he  must  have 
had  his  attention  attracted  to  something  or  someone 
in  the  lane,  thrown  up  his  window,  leaned  out  to  look, 
and  toppled  over." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "I'd  thought  of  that. 
And  it  is  only  the  remotest  chance.  Michael,  doesn't 
it  seem  significant  to  you  that  this  accident,"  and 
she  stressed  the  word,  "this  accident  should  have 
happened  to-night  of  all  nights?"  Her  candid  eyes 
met  mine :  I  could  hardly  avoid  them  any  longer. 
i 
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"Richard  had  made  such  a  beastly  muddle  of  things/' 
She  faced  it  bravely,  "His  death  does  cut  a  lot  of 
knots/' 

"You  mean  that  you  think  he  had  brought  his  life 
to  such  a  pass  that  he  saw  only  one  clean  way  out 
of  it/'  I  said  gently, 

"I  hate  the  idea  of  suicide,  I  hate  anything  which 
rejects  life.  But  I  find  myself  hoping  a  little  that  it 
might  be  suicide.  But  not  really  believing  it  could 
be,"  She  brushed  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 
"Michael,  Inspector  Wittier  thinks  it  was  murder, 
doesn't  he?  He  does,  doesn't  he?" 

The  suddenness  of  the  attack  caught  me  a  trifle 
between  wind  and  water, 

"He  does/'  she  said,  "I  thought  it  was  that.  That's 
why  he  kept  you." 

"My  dear  Gill/'  I  said,  "why  are  you  so  certain?" 

"I  knew  that  Richard  did  not  commit  suicide.  He 
had  too  much  pride.  If  he  had  killed  himself  to-night, 
what  would  everybody  have  said  ?  That  he  had  lost 
his  nerve,  that  he  could  not  substantiate  his  charges 
against  Thomas,  that  he  had  been  broken  by  Kriska 
Joka's  marriage.  Richard  would  not  let  them  say 
those  things.  Surely,  all  the  evidence  of  his  behaviour 
these  last  days  shows  that  the  more  fate  struck  at  him, 
the  harder  and  the  more  savagely  he  fought  back.  He 
may  have  been  insane,  but  he  was  insane  with  fury, 
not  with  despair.  That  is  how  I  see  it.  I  can't, 
nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe  now,  that  Richard 
committed  suicide.  I've  been  thinking  and  thinking 
all  the  time,  and  the  more  I  think  of  him,  the  less 
possible  is  it  for  me  to  believe  that  he  threw  himself 
from  that  window.  Edward  was  telling  me  coming 
in  the  taxi  that  Richard  had  always  a  horror  of  heights. 
As  a  boy,  he  would  never  climb  a  roof  or  even  a  tree. 
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Once,  when  he  was  seven  or  eight,  he  had  walked  in 
his  sleep.  And  some  servant  had  seen  him  crossing 
a  high  gable,  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  And  the 
woman  screamed,  and  woke  him  up.  And  he  clung 
there  until  they  could  fetch  ladders  and  his  father 
climbed  up  to  him.  He  almost  died  of  the  shock, 
and  he  was  in  an  appalling  state  of  nervous  distress 
for  months  afterwards.  Would  he — could  he  bring 
himself  to  jump  out  of  a  window  ?" 

"I  don't  know/*  I  said.  "It  might  be  just  the 
thing  which  would  drive  him  to  it.  People  who  are 
afraid  of  heights  are  often  the  people  who  feel  that 
queer  temptation  to  throw  themselves  down.  In  a 
moment  of  acute  mental  crisis,  a  man  might  surrender 
where  he  had  struggled  all  his  life."  The  story  had, 
in  fact,  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  wondered 
whether  suicide  was  not  a  possibility  after  all.  Wittier 
should  certainly  hear  of  this. 

"No,"  she  said  with  the  same  emphasis.  "No,  it's 
not  believable.  Unless  he  was  completely  mad.  Only 
a  madman  would  throw  himself  from  a  window.  He 
mightn't  be  killed,  he  might  be  only  horribly  crippled. 
And  Richard  wasn't  mad.  He  must  have  been  writing 
that  article  only  a  minute  before " 

"And  writing  it  with  fury,"  I  said.  "With  all  the 
bitterness  and  envy  welling  up  in  him.  Gill,  a  man 
might  very  well  crack  in  such  circumstances." 

We  stared  at  one  another.  I  had  half  persuaded 
myself.  Yet  there  were  the  fragments  of  broken  glass. 
How  could  one  explain  them  away? 

He  might  have  torn  his  spectacles  from  his  face  in 
;ome  paroxysm  of  advancing  madness.  But  would 
he  then  have  picked  up  the  smashed  thing  and  put 
it  on  again? 

"You   know   something,"   said    Gill.     "You   know 
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something  that  you  have  not  told  me."  Her  voice 
was  utterly  cold  and  toneless.  "Michael,  I'm  afraid. 
Edward  is  afraid  too.  If  Thomas  had  gone  there, 
up  those  back  stairs " 

I  stood  up.  This  tension  had  to  be  broken  somehow. 
I  wondered  whether  she  would  respond  to  more 
foolishness,  as  she  had  when  I  first  came  home.  She 
had  been  very  plucky  then,  and  sensible  :  determined 
not  to  say  these  things  until  we  had  eaten  food  and 
made  a  fire. 

4 'Gill,  you  came  to  me  because  you  believed  that  I 
had  the  confidence  of  Inspector  Wittier,  didn't  you?" 

She  nodded.     "He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  we  are  very  good  friends.  And  I  believe  that 
I  have  your  friendship  too.  I've  known  you  about 
nine  hours,  but — we  are  friends,  aren't  we?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  come  to  you  like  this  if  I  hadn't 
felt  that  I  could." 

"Then  I  am  going  to  say  something  to  you  which 
I  would  not  say  if  I  did  not  trust  Wittler's  friendship 
and  if  I  did  not  feel  that  you  trusted  mine.  Wittier 
gave  me  a  message  for  you  and  for  Edward.  I've 
hesitated  until  now  whether  I  should  repeat  it,  because 
I  was  not  certain  that  you  might  not  feel  that  I  was 
trying  to  trick  you  into  admissions.  I've  only  one 
concern  in  this,  in  all  this,  my  concern  for  you." 

She  nodded  again. 

"Wittier  believes  it  was  murder,  Gill." 

"I  knew,"  she  whispered. 

"He  has  two  pieces  of  evidence  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  argue  against.  Two  pieces  of  glass  from 
Richard's  spectacles."  I  told  her  of  them. 

She  took  it  with  splendid  steadiness.  There  was 
even  a  perceptible  lessening  of  strain.  Certainty  is 
more  bearable  than  uncertainties  :  and  she  accepted 
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the  evidence  of  the  broken  spectacles  as  Wittier  had 
accepted  it.  Indeed,  as  I  spoke  now,  it  seemed  to 
possess  an  irresistible  logic :  and  it  completed  all  the 
circumstances  which  indicated  murder. 

"This  is  not  what  Wittier  told  me  to  tell  you/'  I 
said,  but  I  had  no  scruple  of  conscience.  "But  he 
did  ask  me  earlier  to  advise  you  to  hide  nothing  which 
might  have  any  bearing  on  the  case.  If  Richard  was 
murdered,  the  first  and  immediate  suspect  must  be 
one  or  other  or  both  of  his  brothers.  But  Wittier  does 
not  limit  his  view  to  the  immediate  and  obvious.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  people  with  motives  against 
Richard.  It's  extremely  important  that  everything 
which  can  be  brought  to  light  should  be  brought  to 
light.  Do  you  see  that?" 

"Yes,  I  see  it."  She  breathed  deeply.  "I  think 
I'm  glad  that  we  have  had  this  out.  I  suppose  it  is 
really  why  I  came  to  you.  To  make  certain." 

"You  understand  then  how  very  necessary  it  is 
that  the  police  should  be  given  all  the  facts." 

"But  if  the  facts  point  to  Thomas  or  to  Edward — 
what  then?"  Her  lip  trembled.  "They  do,  don't 
they?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "on  the  whole,  they  do.  If  one  or 
other  of  your  cousins  is  guilty,  the  police  will  prove 
it.  But  if  neither  is  guilty,  then  one  can  safely  assume 
that  the  more  facts,  the  nearer  the  truth." 

"What  do  you  believe  yourself?" 

"I  am  carefully  abstaining  from  belief.  So  is  Wittier. 
At  the  moment  the  available  facts  seem  to  point  to 
Cousin  Thomas.  I  think  they  point  a  little  too  empha- 
tically. They  protest  too  much.  If  Thomas  killed 
Richard,  then  it  was  a  brutal  and  senseless  murder, 
singularly  lacking  in  intelligence  and  forethought.  It 
was  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  blunder.  It  doesn't 
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seem  likely  that  Thomas,  however  much  he  might 
rage  against  Richard,  would  be  entirely  without  fore- 
thought. He  would  surely  see  that  suspicion  would 
point  straight  to  him.  After  all,  he  is  a  man  of  some 
intelligence/' 

"A  man's  intelligence  does  not  always  control  his 
actions,  Thomas  was  in  a  furious  rage,  and  Thomas's 
rages  are  a  horrid  tradition  in  the  family.  He  might 
have  gone  to  argue  with  Richard  and  then  lost  control 
of  himself.  And  the  article  was  torn  from  the  pad. 
Suppose  that  Richard  flourished  it  at  him,  and — 
and — "  She  broke  off,  staring  at  me,  "Who  would 
have  thought,  who  could  have  thought  to  take  that 
article  except  Thomas  or  Edward  ?  Why  should  anyone 
else  have  bothered  to  take  it?" 

This,  of  course,  was  decidedly  a  point.  It  was 
very  much  in  Thomas  Robartes's  interest  to  have 
Richard's  article  suppressed :  and  now  apparently  the 
article  was  suppressed,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  Richard's 
life.  If  Richard  had  been  murdered  by  Callinan  or 
Dr,  Wimbledy,  say,  would  either  have  bothered  to 
tear  the  article  from  its  pad  and  to  make  off  with  it  ? 
The  article  could  hardly  have  concerned  either  very 
much.  If  it  had  been  published,  and  his  job  or  his 
supposed  investment  in  the  paper  threatened,  Callinan 
might  have  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to  prevent 
publication.  But  why  should  he  have  made  off  with 
the  copy  itself?  Unless  perhaps  he  wanted  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself  to  the  Robartes  brothers.  But 
Callinan's  guilt  was  most  unlikely.  One  only  arrived 
at  the  notion  by  a  succession  of  dubious  conditionals. 
On  the  face  of  it,  Thomas  was  a  much  more  promising 
suspect. 

"The  murderer,"  said  Gill,  "may  not  have  taken  it 
at  all.  If  Edward  found  the  office  deserted,  as  he  says 
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he   did,   perhaps   he   looked   about,   and   noticed   the 
article,  and  took  it/' 

"If  he  did,  he's  a  fool  not  to  say  so/' 

"Edward  is  a  fool/'  she  said  with  a  trace  of  anger, 
"but  still  it  would  be  a  natural  thing  to  do,  to  take 
the  article  and  then  to  say  nothing  of  it.  I  don't  think 
that  Edward  is  enormously  fond  of  Thomas,  but  he 
would  help  Thomas,  if  he  could,  in  this.  If  he  produced 
the  article  now,  its  contents  would  almost  certainly 
become  public  property,  wouldn't  they  ?  The  coroner 
would  have  to  take  some  notice  of  it,  and  the  newspapers 
would  publish  it.  Unless,  of  course,  the  authorities 
suppressed  it,  but  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do  that, 
would  they  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  would  largely  depend  on  the 
circumstances." 

"Even  if  it  did  not  incriminate  Thomas  for  murder, 
it  would  wreck  his  career.  Edward  would  have  seen 
that." 

"I  agree  that  he  would  be  naturally  predisposed  to 

help  his  brother.     But  if  he  is  in  possession  of  the 

article,  probably  the  most  helpful  thing  he  could  do 

would  be  to  surrender  it.     After  all,  if  Edward  did 

!find  the  sheets  on  the  pad,  that  rather  lets  Thomas 

I  out.     If  Thomas   had   done   the   murder,   he   would 

|  hardly    have    left    the    sheets    behind    him.     But  we 

!are    arguing    in    mazes.      These   aren't  facts,   they're 

suppositions." 

"Yes,  I  know."  She  sighed.  "I  have  been  thinking 
of  what  you  said  just  now,  about  other  people  with 
motives  and  opportunities.  I  can  see  that  Richard 
might  have  made  any  number  of  enemies,  and  I  can 
see,  too,  that  it  is  important  for  Edward  and  Thomas 
that  every  possibility  should  be  considered.  Michael, 
what  did  you  really  think  of  Kriska  ?" 
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"Mrs*  Perkins,  I  hardly  know.  You  dragged  me 
off  in  such  a  hurry.  She  is  the  sort  of  Mrs,  Perkins 
who  makes  one  wonder  about  Mr,  Perkins,  What 
sort  of  man  does  such  a  woman  marry?  Or  what 
sort  of  man  marries  such  a  woman?  If  she  married 
the  man  he  would  probably  be  some  amiable,  ingenuous 
old  boy  who  couldn't  help  himself.  But  if  the  man 
married  her,  then  I  should  rather  wonder  about  his 
motives/*  I  poked  the  fire,  "If  you  follow  me." 

"I  think  I  do,  A  woman  of  her  condition  and  age 
has  not  an  overwhelming  physical  attraction,  and  you 
would  wonder,  if  the  man  were  aggressively  masculine, 
what  other  attractions  she  might  have.  Is  that  what 
you  mean?" 

"Something  of  the  sort.  One  does  not  overlook 
her  reputation  as  a  cook.  Any  reasonable  man  might 
be  tempted  by  a  really  good  cook." 

She  looked  at  me  a  little  oddly.  "You  do  like  a 
comfortable  life,  don't  you,  Michael." 

If  she  were  going  to  take  me  up  in  this  fashion,  she 
deserved  a  response  in  kind.  "I  thought  that  I  had 
actually  achieved  one.  Reason,  order,  and  a  proper 
degree  of  self -consideration  seemed  to  me  possible  to 
achieve.  I  regarded  myself  as  entering  into  the  serene, 
stable,  detached  middle-age  which  is  the  true  reward 
of  virtuous  youth  and  common  sense.  I  find,  however, 
that  I  was  mistaken.  I  am  still  susceptible  to  fevers." 

"I'm  jolly  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  said  warmly.  "What 
selfish  pigs  men  can  be.  How  old  are  you?" 

"Thirty  years,  four  months,  ten  days." 

"Then  there's  still  time  to  save  your  soul." 

"Cooking  is  very  important,"  I  said, 

"And  so  is  your  soul !" 

"We  were  really  talking  about  Mrs.  Perkins,  And 
Mr,  Perkins,"  I  poked  the  fire  again,  "But  if  you 
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would  rather  talk  about  soul-saving  and  cooking " 

"No  !"  she  said  sharply :  and  my  heart  leapt,  for 
surely  she  had  made  the  same  sense  of  this  dialogue 
as  I  had*  "Michael,  I  learnt  something  from  Edward 
as  we  came  in  the  taxi,  which  may  have  relevance, 
Edward  wasn't  easy  to  talk  to.  He  never  is.  He  goes 
off  on  his  own  tangents  and  very  often  one  has  only 
the  vaguest  notion  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
was  worse  to-night.  He  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  cab 
muttering,  mostly  to  himself.  But  he  said  something 
about  Richard's  will,  which  I  caught.  And  I  made 
him  say  it  again.  He  said  that  he  wondered  whether 
Richard  had  drawn  a  new  will.  And  I  asked  him  why 
Richard  should  have  drawn  a  new  will.  And  he  said 
that  if  Richard  hadn't  drawn  a  new  will,  Kriska  would 
come  into  most  of  his  money." 

I  whistled,    "Was  Richard  worth  something  then  ?" 
"He  had  put  most  of  his  money  into   Synthesis, 
Edward  says.     I've  heard  that  before.     It's  probably 
true.    Aunt  was  annoyed  with  him." 

"If  he  put  most  of  his  money  into  Synthesis,  then 
he  won't  leave  much,"  I  said,  and  meant  it.  I  could 
imagine  that  after  Richard's  editorship,  the  goodwill 
of  the  paper  would  have  been  worth  little  or  nothing. 
If  one  were  to  take  the  paper  over,  far  the  most  sensible 
course  would  be  to  re-name  it  and  to  make  it  as  little 
like  Synthesis  as  possible.  It  was  probable,  I  suddenly 
thought,  that  this  consideration  must  have  frequently 
occurred  to  Callinan. 

"So  Edward  said.  But  when  Richard  sank  his 
funds  in  the  paper,  he  took  out  a  couple  of  insurance 
policies  for  Kriska.  You  must  remember  that  they 
had  lived  together  for  years  and  years,  and  whether 

she  had  been  anything  more  to  him  than — than " 

"A  friend  and  a  housekeeper,"  I  suggested. 
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"Yes*  Whether  or  not  she  had  been  any  more  to 
him  than  a  friend  and  a  housekeeper,  they  were 
certainly  friends*  In  his  queer  crusted  way  he  was 
fond  of  her,  and  even  dependent  on  her.  And  I  think 
he  would  feel  that  he  owed  her  something,  if  he  owed 
anything  to  any  person  in  the  world.  As  Edward 
said,  he  would  feel  no  obligation  to  leave  his  estate 
to  us.  But  he  would  provide  for  her.  He  had  his 
own  loyalties.  And  it  appears  that  he  did  provide 
for  her,  by  taking  out  these  policies.  She  would 
have  come  in  for  his  estate,  including  the  paper,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  policies.  If  he  didn't  change  his 
will,  she  does  come  in  for  them." 

"In  the  circumstances,  we  can  surely  assume  that 
he  did  change  his  will/'  I  said. 

"If  he  had  time,"  she  said.  "He  had  made  an 
appointment  with  his  solicitor  for  to-day,  Edward 
says.  But  Edward  doesn't  know  whether  the  will 
was  actually  drafted  and  signed,  or  whether  Richard 
only  gave  instructions  for  it  to  be  drafted.  And  the 
same  with  the  insurance  policies.  Richard  was  going 
to  notify  the  companies  of  a  change  in  the  beneficiary, 
but  Edward  does  not  know  whether  he  had  actually 
done  it." 

"Richard,  then,  talked  to  Edward  about  all  this?" 

"Yes.  When  he  came  to  Edward's  studio.  And — 
well,  Edward  was  to  be  the  new  beneficiary  under  the 
life  policies.  Richard  said,  according  to  Edward,  that 
he  didn't  care  much  who  came  in  for  them,  but  that 
it  might  as  well  be  Edward  as  an  orphanage  or  a  dogs' 
home.  Richard  did  not  like  orphans — or  dogs." 

Richard,  I  thought,  was  probably  the  kind  of  man 
who  draws  a  snarl  from  the  least  offensive  of  mongrels. 

"Does  Edward  inherit  Synthesis  too?"   I  asked. 

"No.    Synthesis,  Edward  says,  was  to  be  put  in  trust 
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and  administered  by  a  committee  of  the  party.  That 
young  man  we  met  at  Pinelli's  to-night,  John  Smith, 
was  to  be  literary  executor,  so  probably  he  would  have 
had  a  finger  in  it.  But  we  don't  know  that  the  will 
was  ever  executed." 

"We  will  know,"  I  said,  "first  thing  to-morrow  or 
even  before.  Wittier  ought  to  hear  of  this  at  once, 
Gill.  And  if  he  doesn't  have  that  solicitor  out  of  bed 
before  dawn,  I  shall  be  grieved  and  surprised." 

"You  think  it's  important  then?" 

"My  dear  girl !  What  were  the  amounts  of  the 
insurances  ?  Did  Edward  know  ?" 

"Several  thousands.  He  didn't  remember  the  exact 
amounts,  he  said,  and  I  believe  him,  extraordinary  as 
it  seems.  Edward  is  quite  keen  on  money  to  spend, 
and  he  knows  how  to  spend  it,  but  he  really  does  not 
think  about  it  until  it  comes  to  his  hand.  These 
amounts  would  all  seem  very  remote  to  him  :  he  would 
feel  that  Richard  might  easily  change  his  mind  and 
that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  Richard's 
death — '  Her  hand  went  to  her  mouth.  "Oh  1" 

"Steady,"  I  said.  "Think  about  it  for  a  moment. 
If  Edward  wanted  to  kill  Richard  for  the  sake  of  these 
insurances,  he  would  at  least  make  certain  that  the 
necessary  alterations  had  been  completed  before  he 
killed  him.  And  if  he  knew  that  they  had  been 
completed,  he  wouldn't  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  kill  his 
brother  out  of  hand.  He'd  at  least  wait  a  few  days, 
if  only  to  make  the  thing  look  more  respectable." 

She  responded  to  this  and  smiled,  but  rather  wanly. 
"Yes,  of  course.  I  don't  really  think  that  Edward  or 
Thomas  would  be  capable  of  cold-blooded  murder. 
I  was  thinking  of  how  all  this  would  appear  to  an 
outsider,  like  your  Inspector  Wittier." 

Perhaps  she  was :  nevertheless,  she  reflected  a  view 
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of  the  brothers  Robartes  which  made  them  seem 
queer  fish  indeed.  I  understood  her  evident  aversion 
from  their  normal  habits  and  courses. 

"The  significance  of  a  change  in  the  will  and  the 
policies/'  I  said,  "is  obvious.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
the  person  who  would  gain  most  by  Richard's  death 
might  be  Mrs.  Perkins." 

"Unless  Richard  had  already  made  the  alterations," 
said  Gill. 

"Did  he  tell  her  that  he  would  make  the  alterations  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"She  would  assume  it,  anyway.  And  once  she  had 
appreciated  the  fact,  then  from  her  point  of  view  the 
sooner  Richard  died  the  better.  Assuming,  of  course, 
that  she  preferred  his  money  to  his  life." 

"I  can't  believe  that  Kriska  would  have  killed  him. 
Not  for  money.  I  can't  believe  that  she  would  have 
connived  at  his  murder."  Our  eyes  met. 

"We  are  both  thinking  of  Mr.  Perkins,"  I  said. 

She  nodded. 

"This  is  what  you  had  in  mind  when  you  asked 
me  those  odd  questions  just  now,"  I  said. 

"I  should  hate  that,  hate  it !"  she  said.  "Poor 
Kriska.  If  she  is,  and  she  must  be,  infatuated  with 
the  man,  and  if  he  only  married  her  because  he 
thought  he  could  make  money  through  her,  and  if — 
this  is  beastly,  beastly,  attributing  horrible  motives  to 
everyone." 

"It  is  only  too  obvious,  I'm  afraid,  that  someone 
has  entertained  a  horrible  motive.  And  acted  on 
it." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know."     She  bit  her  lip. 

"Gill,  I  think  I  ought  to  telephone  to  Wittier. 
Have  you  any  objections  ?" 

"No,  if  you  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do.     I  feel 
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that  I  can  trust  you,  anyway,"  There  was  an  extra- 
ordinary note  of  bitterness  in  her  voice  now. 

"  Would  you  prefer  that  we  got  in  touch  with  Edward 
first  and  sent  him  to  the  police?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  understand  Edward.  I 
don't  understand  any  of  them.  It's  not  only  that  I 
have  seen  so  little  of  them  all  my  life,  but  that  I  feel 
alien.  I  don't  understand  how  their  minds  work. 
I  feel  that  I  owe  some  loyalty,  blood  loyalty  to  them, 
but  we  are  not  kin  in  anything  more  than  blood." 
The  source  of  her  bitterness  was  apparent  now.  "What 
is  that  Arab  proverb  ?  'My  brother  and  I  go  against 
my  cousin,  but  my  cousin  and  I  go  against  the  world/ 
We  don't,  we  don't.  I  think  that  if  Aunt  had  not 
drawn  me  into  this,  if  you  and  I  had  not  been  at 
those  offices  to-night,  if  I  had  heard  of  it  all  in  the 
morning  as  other  people  will  hear  of  it,  I  could  have 
kept  it  at  a  distance,  out  of  my  own  life.  They  are 
really  strangers  to  me,  terrible  strangers.  But  Edward 
is  afraid.  He  is  afraid.  And  I've  been  infected  by  his 
fear." 

"Why  is  Edward  afraid  ?"  I  said  soberly.  Gill,  for 
the  first  time  in  all  that  night,  was  obviously  near  to 
breaking.  "Why  is  Edward  afraid?"  I  repeated. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"For  himself?" 

"Perhaps." 

But  it  seemed  to  me  much  more  likely  that  Edward 
was  afraid  for  brother  Thomas. 

"Gill,  I  think  you  ought  to  get  to  bed." 

"Yes.  And  you  too.  It's  abominable  that  you 
should  have  been  dragged  into  all  this.  And  just 
because  you  lent  a  young  woman  tuppence  on  a  bus/' 

"It  was  threepence,"  I  said  firmly. 

"Oh,  dear,  so  it  was." 
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"And  permit  me  to  correct  you  in  another  matter 
of  fact.  I  was  not  dragged  into  this.  On  the  contrary, 
I  jumped  in,  feet  first  and  eyes  open.  Rather  sounds 
as  if  I  put  my  foot  in  it,  doesn't  it  ?  Have  I  ?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I've  been  that  you  did. 
You  and  your  cows.  It  seems  impossible  that  I  have 
only  known  you  since  last  evening." 

"You  haven't.  You've  really  known  me  for  at 
least  three  months.  Haven't  you?  I  mean,  a  young 
woman  of  your  intelligence  can  hardly  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  my  hangdog  look.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  haven't  worn  a  hangdog  look  since  the  rector's 
daughter  kissed  me  under  the  mistletoe  nineteen  years 
come  Christmas." 

"What  rector's  daughter  ?"  said  Gill. 

"A  very  nice  rector's  daughter.  Since  married  and 
mothering  a  next  generation  of  curates." 

"I'm  glad  she's  married." 

"Are  you?" 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  think  that  she  still  kisses  you 
under  the  mistletoe." 

"Oh,  but  she  does." 

"And  do  you  look  hangdog?" 

"No,  I  don't.  The  mistletoe  kiss  is  now  merely  a 
tradition,  a  formal  survival  of  ancient  usages,  like  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Highlanders'  kilts.  We  are  both 
by  nature  Tories." 

"And  you  don't  really  look  hangdog?" 

"My  dear  Gill,  the  hangdog  look  is  reserved  entirely 
for  you." 

"Truly?" 

I  nodded. 

"Can  you  cook?"  I  asked. 

She  bent  towards  the  fire.  Her  voice  was  low. 
"I'm  a  very  good  cook,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 
Visitors 


THE  night  was  colder  and  the  drizzle  more  dismal.  I 
tucked  Gill's  arm  into  mine,  and  we  ran  for  it,  along 
Old  Church  Lane  and  into  River  Street.  It  did  us 
a  deal  of  good.  We  were  both  flushed  and  laughing 
as  we  ran  across  River  Street  towards  Thirty-three. 

We  stopped  by  the  steps.  "Good  night/'  she  said, 
and  put  out  both  her  hands. 

I  took  them.    "Good  night,  my  dear." 

And  then  she  said,  very  quietly,  "Michael,  there's 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Watching  us." 

"Good  night,"  I  said  loudly,  and  turned  as  if  to 
go.  There  was  someone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  an  almost  imperceptible  shadow  in  the  murk, 
standing  motionless. 

"You'd  better  go  inside,"  I  said. 

She  stepped  out  past  me  and  looked  up.  "There's 
a  light  in  my  room,"  she  said  quickly.  "I  thought  I 
noticed  the  reflection." 

"Did  you  leave  it  on  when  you  went  out  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't  have  it  on.  Michael,  what  do  you 
think  it  can  mean?"  Her  tone  was  perfectly  steady. 

"It  means,  for  one  thing,  that  I'm  going  upstairs 
with  you.  And  for  another,  that  I'm  going  to  have 
a  word  with  the  bloke  across  the  street."  And  then  I 
added  in  a  louder  voice.  "Have  you  dropped  your 
key?  Damn  it,  I  did  have  a  box  of  matches.  What 
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the  deuce  have  I  done  with  them  ?  It's  no  use  ringing 
the  bell,  of  course.  Confound  them,  I  must  have  left 
my  matches  somewhere."  And  I  marched  across  the 
street. 

The  man  moved  a  little  as  I  approached  him.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  had  been  keeping  still  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  not  draw  our  attention.  As  I 
came  up  with  him,  I  saw  that  he  was  a  burly  individual 
and  that  he  wore  a  bowler  hat. 

"Excuse  me/'  I  said,  "but  do  you  happen  to  have 
a  box  of  matches?" 

He  tapped  his  pockets.  "No,  'fraid  I  haven't.  I've 
an  automatic  lighter,  though.  It  works  sometimes. 
Want  a  light?" 

"No,  but  we've  dropped  the  latchkey."  As  I  had 
every  intention  of  going  up  to  her  rooms  with  Gill, 
I  thought  the  we  politic. 

"Well,  the  lighter  may  be  more  useful  than  a  match. 
Matches  go  out.  Let's  see  if  this  works."  And  he 
flashed  the  lighter,  an  unusually  strong  one,  so  that 
it  shone  across  my  face.  His  own  face  was  in  decided 
shadow.  He  had,  I  noticed,  tipped  his  bowler  down 
across  his  forehead. 

"It  seems  to  work,"  I  said.     "May  I  borrow  it?" 

"I'll  help  you  look.  Six  eyes  are  better  than  four, 
and  it's  not  a  night  to  keep  young  ladies  on  their 
doorsteps."  His  voice  was  hoarse,  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  laryngitis,  or  whatever  it  is  that  makes 
voices  hoarse  and  harsh. 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind  it,"  I  said.  "Sound  as 
if  you  have  a  cold  too." 

"That's  only  my  voice,"  he  answered.  "Hereditary 
in  our  family.  Fifteen  generations  of  town  criers 
behind  me.  We  take  a  pride  in  our  voices.  Just  like 
weavers'  finger,  you  know." 
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I  looked  across  the  street  at  the  lighted  window, 
evidently  Gill's  window.  It  was  three  floors  up. 

"Waiting  for  a  taxi?"  I  said,  as  we  crossed  the 
street.  "You'll  have  a  long  wait  this  time  of  night/' 

He  grunted. 

"No?     Don't  say  you've  lost  your  latchkey  too." 

"I  don't." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  This  gentleman,"  I  said 
to  Gill,  "has  an  automatic  lighter  which  bursts  into 
flame.  Where  do  you  think  you  dropped  the  key?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  it  tinkle  about  here  somewhere. 
I  was  fumbling  in  my  bag — "  Gill,  thank  heaven, 
had  taken  my  line.  She  had  even  seen  that  there  was 
a  key  to  find,  for  the  fellow  suddenly  stooped  beside 
the  lowest  step  and  picked  up  a  shining  Yale. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  thank  you.  That's  very  kind  of  you.  It  was 
so  silly  of  me  to  drop  it." 

He  was  holding  the  lighter  now  so  that  she  could 
see  the  lock,  and  so  that  he  could  see  her  face. 

"You're  a  policeman,  of  course,"  I  said,  as  if  I  had 
only  at  that  instant  hit  on  it. 

"Who,  me  ?"     He  laughed. 

"Of  course  you  are.     What's  your  assignment?" 

"I  suppose  it's  the  bowler  hat.  And  the  feet.  And 
the  general  cut  of  my  jib."  He  laughed  again.  "People 
always  take  me  for  a  policeman." 

"Well,  I  haven't  seen  your  feet,"  I  said,  "and  I 
wear  a  bowler  myself  on  occasion.  But  if  people  do 
take  you  for  a  policeman,  I'll  bet  they've  got  good 
warrant.  And  no  pun  intended." 

"Are  you  really  a  policeman  ?"  said  Gill,  in  a  tone 

of  girlish  interest  for  which  she  will  certainly  be  smacked 

if  she  employs  it  overmuch  in  future.     At  the  moment, 

it  brought  him  under  effective  cross-fire.     "No,  you 
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must  be  a  police  officer.  Policemen  always  wear 
uniforms.  You  must  be  a  superintendent  or  a  chief 
constable  or  something  like  that." 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  a  chief  constable.  Nor 
a  superintendent.  I'm  just  waiting  for  a  friend." 

"Well,  if  you  are  going  to  stand  about  all  night 
waiting  for  a  friend,"  I  put  in,  "I  hope  you've  got 
goloshes." 

"Hadn't  the  young  lady  better  get  inside  ?"  he  said. 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  said,  "you  are  a  plain-clothes 
man,  and  from  the  C.I.D.,  I'll  bet.  Aren't  you?" 

"Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  know  ?"  he  said. 

"Because  this  young  lady  has  just  noticed  a  light 
in  her  room  which  shouldn't  be  there."  He  turned 
towards  me.  "And  it  might  be  a  rather  more  satisfactory 
return  for  the  taxpayer's  money  if  you  came  upstairs 
with  us  instead  of  catching  a  cold  in  the  street  and 
the  head." 

He  obviously  hesitated.  "You're  very  sure  that  I'm 
a  police  officer,  aren't  you  ?"  He  looked  hard  at  me. 
"I  don't  know  as  a  wise  man  would  be  quite  so 
ready  to  invite  strangers  into  the  house  merely  on 
presumption,  even  if  they  do  wear  bowler  hats." 

"I  was  about  to  ask  for  your  warrant-card,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  were  you  ?  Well,  I  must  say,  sir,  that  you 
have  your  nerve.  You  don't  happen  to  be  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  any  chance  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  I  said,  "but  there's  no  saying  what  fate 
has  in  store  for  me  and  my  country.  Police  officers 
should  always  remember  that  in  a  democratic  country 
the  merest  loafer  they  shift  on  in  guttural  tones  may  yet 
come  to  be  the  Home  Secretary.  With  appointments 
at  his  discretion.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Robartes's  flat 
is  probably  being  looted." 

"Are  you  Miss  Robartes  ?"  he  said. 
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"Why  do  you  ask  in  that  tone  ?  Somebody  mentioned 
the  name  to  you  before  ?"  I  said.  I  was  satisfied 
now  that  the  man  was  a  plain- clothes  officer,  and  that 
his  presence  was  most  likely  due  to  Wittier. 

"If  you  are  a  policeman/'  said  Gill,  "don't  you  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  doing  something  about  my  flat  ? 
And  you  haven't  really  denied  that  you  are,  you  know." 

He  nodded.  "I  don't  think  your  flat  is  being  looted, 
Miss  Robartes.  May  I  ask  your  name,  sir  ?" 

"Now  I  insist  on  the  warrant -card,"  I  said. 

"You've  put  me  in  a  corner,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
very  well  refuse  a  request  for  assistance,  not  without 
some  explanation.  I  am  detailed  to  certain  duties 
which  require  my  presence  here.  I  think  I  can  safely 
assure  you,  Miss  Robartes,  that  you  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  your  visitors,  not  in  the  way  you  imply, 
anyhow.  But  I'd  be  very  obliged  if  you  did  not  mention 
me  to  them." 

"Obviously  you've  been  detailed  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Miss  Robartes 's  visitors.  And  it  won't  do  you  any 
good  if  Inspector  Wittier  learns  that  the  shadowed 
know  you're  shadowing.  Is  that  it  ?"  I  said. 

"Inspector  Wittier  is  a  reasonable  man,  sir." 

"Who  are  Miss  Robartes's  visitors  ?" 

"One  of  them  is  Mr.  Edward  Robartes.  I  don't 
recognize  the  other." 

"I  see.  Inspector  Wittier  detailed  you  to  keep  your 
eye  on  Mr.  Edward  Robartes.  You  can  hardly  expect 
us  not  to  mention  your  eye  to  him,"  I  said. 

"I  think  you  would  both  be  well  advised  to  forget 
the  fact,"  he  said.  "Now,  sir,  your  name." 

"Your  warrant- card." 

He  held  it  under  my  nose,  and  the  lighter  almost 
scorched  my  lashes. 

"Thank   you.     Your   credentials   are   in   order,"    I 
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said.  "My  name  is  Michael  Grey,  and  I  live  at  69 
Old  Church  Lane.  I  am,  as  you  observe,  seeing 
Miss  Robartes  home/' 

"It's  the  second  time  Miss  Robartes  has  come  home 
to-night/'  he  said. 

"Then  you  followed  us  from  Holborn,"  she  said 
sharply. 

"That's  as  may  be,"  he  said.  "But  you'll  promise 
me  not  to  mention  this  to  Mr.  Edward  Robartes  or 
his  friend." 

"No,  I'll  give  no  such  promise."  She  opened 
the  door.  "Come  on,  Michael.  And  good  night, 
officer." 

We  slammed  the  door  behind  us. 

"Damned  hard  luck  for  him  !"  I  said.  "Damned 
hard  luck  !" 

"I've  no  sympathy  with  spies." 

"Don't  be  silly.  He's  doing  a  job  he  has  to  do. 
I'd  not  spill  his  beans  before  Edward,  Gill." 

"It  means  they  think  Edward  guilty,"  she  said. 
She  was  flushed. 

"It  might  mean  that  they  think  Edward  needs 
protection,"  I  said. 


Edward  rose  stiffly  to  his  feet.  "Sorry  to  break  in 
like  this,  Gill.  But  you  did  leave  your  door  unlocked, 
and  we  had  to  wait  somewhere.  This  is  Silva.  My 
cousin,  Silva."  Edward  looked  at  me  and  I  looked 
at  Edward.  "And  this  is  Grey." 

Silva  bowed.  He  was  a  thin,  sallow  fellow,  with 
dullish  red  hair,  and  a  narrow  line  of  red  moustache, 
and  a  high  complexion.  His  name  suggested  a  Portuguese 
origin,  but  he  looked  a  Slav  :  at  least,  he  looked  like 
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men  I  have  seen  amongst  the  Baltic  Slavs.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  Yorkshireman. 

"I  didn't  know  you  would  bring  Grey  back/'  said 
Edward. 

"I  told  him  that  I  might  try  to  see  you/'  she  said 
to  me  :  and  then  to  him,  "I  didn't  expect  you  back/' 

"Silva  insisted  on  coming.  We  wanted  to  know 
whether  Grey  had  learnt  anything.  And  we  wondered 
whether  you  knew  Thomas's  whereabouts." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Silva,  "exactly  how  Mr.  Grey 
appears  in  this  ?" 

"First  he  appears  as  a  friend  of  Gill's,  then  apparently 
as  a  friend  of  the  police,  now  again  as  a  friend  of  Gill's," 
said  Edward  sourly. 

"And  may  I  ask,"  said  Gill,  "exactly  what  you  are 
doing  here,  Mr.  Silva  ?  As  for  you,  Edward,  in  future 
I  shall  be  a  little  more  careful  to  lock  my  door  when 
I  go  out." 

"Damn  it,  you  wouldn't  expect  us  to  sit  on  the 
steps,  would  you  ?  Anyway,  we  only  got  in  at  the 
street  door  because  that  girl  in  the  bottom  flat  turned 
up.  Fortunately,  she  remembered  me.  And  we 
knocked  here  half  a  dozen  times.  Didn't  we,  Silva  ? 
We  only  came  in  when  we  were  quite  certain  that  you 
must  be  out." 

"That  seems  an  extraordinarily  good  reason  for 
coming  in."  Gill  was  evidently  furious. 

"I  think  that  we  owe  you  an  apology,  Miss  Robartes," 
began  Silva. 

"I  think  you  do,"  she  said. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  only  the  occasion  would 
persuade  me  to  such  a  liberty,"  said  Silva.  Gill  had 
unquestionably  stung  him.  "And  I  apologize  for  my 
question  about  Mr.  Grey.  As  for  your  question,  Miss 
Robartes,  you  understand  that  I  am  a  partner  of  Mr. 
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Thomas  Robartes's  and  his  co-director  in  a  number 
of  enterprises,  I  am  naturally  concerned.  When  Mr. 
Edward  came  to  me " 

Gill  interrupted  him.  "Have  you  been  to  Aunt 
Edwina  ?" 

Robartes  shook  his  head.  "After  I  left  you,  I  thought 
I'd  better  get  on  to  Thomas  before  I  did  anything 
else.  I  rang  his  house,  but  he  wasn't  in.  Then  I 
rang  his  office.  Thought  he  might  be  there.  He 
wasn't.  So  then  I  got  on  to  Silva  here.  Last  I  saw 
of  Thomas  he  was  in  Silva's  company.  Silva  wanted 
to  know  all  about  it,  and  came  along  and  met  me, 
and  when  I  told  him  that  you  were  in  it,  and  that  you 
seemed  to  think  the  police  might  have  told  Grey  more 
than  they  told  us,  he  suggested  that  we  should  both 
come  along  here  and  see  whether  you  had  got  anything 
out  of  Grey." 

Gill  looked  at  me.  "You  understand,  Michael, 
that  I  was  not  in  any  way  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
your  kindness.  Even  if  Edward  does  make  us  sound 
like  a  pack  of  blackguards." 

I  nodded.  "I  take  your  recent  point  about  the  man's 
manners,"  I  said.  Edward  stared  at  me,  rather  stupidly. 

"Miss  Robartes,"  said  Silva,  "let's  not  misunderstand 
one  another.  Your  cousin  has  an  unfortunate  way  of 
expressing  things.  You  will  surely  appreciate  that  I 
am  anxious,  even  as  all  members  of  his  family  must  be 
anxious,  to  shield  Mr.  Thomas." 

"Does  he  need  shielding  ?"  said  Gill  icily. 

"I  spoke  like  a  boor.  Forgive  me.  I  mean  that  we 
are  all  one  in  our  anxiety  that  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
should  fall  on  Mr.  Thomas  in  this  terrible  matter.  And, 
of  course,  I  have  the  most  profound  sympathy  with 
you  all." 

"Have  you,"  said  Gill.     "Why  ?" 
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Silva  spread  his  hands.  "My  dear  Miss 
Robartes " 

"My  good  Mr.  Silva,  you  practically  suggested  a 
minute  ago  that  my  cousin  Thomas  Robartes  was  under 
grave  suspicion  of  murder.  Why  should  he  be  sus- 
pected more  than  anyone  else  amongst  Richard's 
acquaintances  ?" 

"Well,  there  was  certainly  a  quarrel.  To  that  I  was 
witness,  in  a  sense,  myself.  I  can  vouch  for  the  heat 
with  which  Mr.  Thomas  regarded  his  brother/' 

"As  you  surely  know,  an  article  which  Mr.  Richard 
Robartes  was  about  to  publish  in  his  paper. " 

"Quite  so.  An  article  attacking  Saburra.  But 
Thomas  was  not  the  only  person  who  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  publication  of  that  article,  Mr.  Silva. 
Nor  is  he  the  only  one  likely  to  come  under  suspicion. 
You  are  a  director  of  Saburra  yourself.  Aren't  you  ? 
And  you,  you  knew  as  well  as  Thomas  what  Richard 
was  threatening  to  publish.  I  do  not  really  see  that 
Thomas  is  more  open  to  suspicion  than  you.  If  as 
much,  because  after  all,  Thomas  was  Richard's 
brother."  This  was  sizzling.  But  Silva  had  deserved 
it. 

He  showed  his  teeth.  "Are  you  suggesting,  Miss 
Robartes,  that  I  killed  Richard  Robartes?" 

"I  am  suggesting  what  you  just  now  suggested  of 
Thomas,  that  you  are  open  to  suspicion  of  murder." 

"I  did  not  know  until  now,"  he  said  softly,  "that 
Mr.  Richard  Robartes  was  murdered." 

"So  you  did  learn  something  from  Grey,"  said 
Edward. 

Gill  kept  her  eyes  on  Silva.  "Then  why  did  you 
say  that  you  were  anxious  to  shield  Thomas  ?" 

"I  meant,  naturally,  from  the  publicity  which  might 
follow  his  brother's  death,  whatever  the  verdict.  It 
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is  certain  that  if  the  proper  steps  are  not  taken,  news 
of  their  quarrel  and  of  its  cause  must  become  public 
property.  And  you  are  aware  that  at  this  moment 
of  his  career,  especially,  a  scandal  of  the  sort  would 
probably  wreck  your  cousin  Thomas's  ambitions/' 

"And  yours  too/'  said  Gill,  still  marching  as  to  war, 

"I  should  certainly  feel  the  repercussions."  He 
smiled.  "But  I  am  hardly  as  vulnerable  as  your 
cousin.  For  one  thing,  it  is  his  brother,  not  mine, 
who  is  dead,  and  it  is  he  who  will  draw  the  spotlight. 
For  another  thing,  I  do  not  fly  as  high  as  Thomas, 
and  so  my  fall  will  be  less  spectacular  and  disastrous. 
You  must  see,  my  dear  lady,  that  while  I  am  naturally 
concerned  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  your  cousin's 
I  am  not  so  heavily  engaged  or  committed.  What 
might  have  been  a  motive  for  murder  in  his  case  was 
not,  I  assure  you  positively,  a  motive  for  murder  in 
mine.  I  shall  suffer  considerable  loss  if  scandal 
develops  about  Saburra,  but  I  shall  not  suffer  ruin, 
I  most  certainly  do  not  and  did  not  feel  that  the  occasion 
warranted  me  putting  my  head  into  a  hangman's 
noose."  He  smiled  again.  It  was  his  turn  now,  and 
he  was  making  the  most  of  it.  But  Gill  did  not  flinch. 

"Then  should  I  assume  that  your  presence  here  is 
due  to  your  altruism  ?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  stop  arguing,"  said  Edward. 
"The  point  is  :  was  Richard  murdered  ?" 

"I  think  we  have  passed  that  point,"  said  Silva. 
"The  next  point  is  :  where  is  Thomas  ?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "The  point  is  this.  What  has  become 
of  the  article  which  Richard  Robartes  was  writing  in 
his  office  to-night  ?"  I  looked  at  Edward,  and  put 
everything  I  knew  into  the  look.  It  brought  results. 
Edward  blushed.  The  red  rose  slowly  from  his  great 
bull  neck  over  his  cheeks.  He  shook  his  head. 
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"Don't  be  a  blasted  fool !"  I  said,  "Someone  got 
off  with  that  article.  If  you  found  it  on  Richard's 
desk,  and  took  it,  thinking  to  protect  Thomas,  then 
you  did  about  the  most  effective  thing  you  could  to 
incriminate  him.  Don't  you  see,  that  if  the  article 
was  on  Richard's  desk  when  you  arrived,  the  killer 
must  have  missed  it  ?  And  if  Thomas  had  been  the 
killer,  would  he  have  missed  it?  Wasn't  it  just  that  of 
all  things  which  he  wouldn't  have  missed.  If  you 
found  it,  Robartes,  when  you  reached  the  office  and  after 
Richard's  death — "  I  stressed  these  words.  It  had  all 
along  seemed  possible  to  me  that  Edward  was  the  killer 
himself — "then  it  lets  Thomas  out.  Can't  you  grasp 
that  ?" 

He  looked  at  Silva  and  he  looked  at  Gill,  "What 
are  you,  Grey  ?  A  police  informer  ?" 

"If  I  thought  I  could  try  it  with  any  hope  of  success, 
I'd  be  inclined  to  knock  your  silly  block  off,"  I  said, 

"You  will  be  well  advised  to  take  Mr.  Grey's  advice," 
said  Silva,  "if  you  have  the  article  the  police  should 
know  of  it." 

Edward  grunted.  I  have  never  heard  a  man  whose 
grunts  started  so  low  and  travelled  so  far. 

"Thomas  didn't  kill  Richard,"  he  said. 

"The  issue  is  not,  at  this  moment,  whether  Thomas 
killed  Richard  or  whether  he  didn't,  but  whether  the 
police  are  going  to  think  that  he  did  or  whether  they 
are  not,"  I  said. 

"Play  square,  Grey.  Do  the  police  believe  that 
Richard  was  murdered  ?" 

"The  circumstances  suggest  murder,"  I  said.  I 
hoped  that  I  should  not  have  to  account  to  Wittier  for 
my  indiscretions  ;  but  I  had  already  consoled  myself 
with  the  notion  that  Wittier  had  been  indiscreet  to 
me,  and  Wittier  is  a  calculating  man.  He  had,  quite 
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possibly,  forseen  a  situation  like  this.  And  in  any 
case,  it  seemed  to  me  reasonable  that  Edward  should 
be  informed.  He  was  the  dead  man's  brother.  He 
was  also  Gill's  cousin,  a  fact  which  may  have  influenced 
me  somewhat, 

"And  the  police  are  acting  on  the  suggestion  ?" 
He  gnawed  at  his  lip  for  a  moment,  "I  suppose  they're 
sitting  on  my  doorstep  and  Thomas's  now," 

"It  is  exceedingly  likely/'  said  Silva  coolly,  "Come, 
Robartes,  the  ostrich  act  won't  serve  your  turn  or 
anyone  else's,  except  perhaps  the  murderer's." 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  not  the  murderer  ?" 
demanded  Edward  truculently.  He  began  to  seem  to 
me  a  very  stupid  fellow, 

"I  don't.  Considering  the  matter  simply  as  a  problem 
and  without  permitting  my  personal  knowledge  of  you 
to  influence  me,  I  should  set  you  down  as  Suspect 
Number  One,  bracketed  perhaps  with  Thomas,  No 
doubt  the  police  think  much  in  this  fashion,"  Silva 
raised  his  hand  as  if  to  check  Edward's  protest.  But 
Edward  had  not  protested.  He  had  slumped  down  in 
his  chair,  "But  I  do  know  you  personally.  And 
knowing  you,  I  think  it  improbable  that  you  would 
kill  Richard  or  anyone  else.  And  for  this  reason  I 
beseech  you  not  to  play  the  fool," 

"Supposing  I  did  reach  the  office  after  Richard — 
after  Richard — "  he  gulped,  "had  fallen  out  of  the 
window.  And  supposing  I  did  find  this  attack  on 
Saburra  scribbled  on  the  pad  of  paper.  What  follows  ?" 

"Did  you  know  Richard  had  fallen  out  of  the 
window?"  asked  Gill  sharply. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  told  you  how  it  was  I  came 
to  find  him." 

"The  room  was  empty  when  you  reached  it  ?"  she 
asked. 
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"Yes,  it  was.  There  was  Richard's  hat  hanging 
behind  the  door,  and  the  window  wide  open,  and  the 
papers  fluttering  a  bit  on  the  table.  Look  here,  Grey, 
I  see  what  you  mean.  If  the  sheets  of  Richard's 
article  were  still  on  the  table,  then  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Thomas  murdered  him.  The  murderer  must  have 
been  someone  who  didn't  know  about  or  care  about 
this  stuff."  He  looked  at  me  for  confirmation, 

"Yes.  Thomas  would  certainly  not  have  left  the 
sapers.  His  whole  object  would  have  been  to  suppress 
Ithem," 

"But  if  he  had  taken  them,"  said  Silva  smoothly, 
suspicion  would  have  pointed  to  him." 

"On  the  contrary,  we  should  never  have  known 
that  the  article  was  ever  on  the  pad  if  it  had  not  been 
Richard's  pencil  left  tracings  on  the  underlying  sheet," 

"In  any  case,"  said  Gill,  "whether  it  directed  sus- 
picion to  him  or  not,  Thomas  would  not  have  left 
jthe  article  there.  He  would  have  only  been  making 
sure  that  its  contents  became  known  to  the  whole 
world.  If  he  had  done  murder  to  suppress  the  article, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  point,  as  Michael  suggests,  in 
leaving  it  to  be  published.  It  would  make  the  whole 
crime  utterly  senseless." 

"Men  in  anger  are  not  always  sensible,  Miss 
Robartes,"  said  Silva.  "But  I  am  interested  in  what 
you  say,  Grey.  Was  it  found  then  that  there  were 
tracings  on  a  blank  sheet  which  could  be  deciphered  ?" 

44 There  is  not  much  doubt  that  Richard  was  working 
on  his  article,"  I  said.  "Otherwise,  of  course,  I'd 
not  have  raised  the  matter  with  Robartes  here.  It  is 
the  fact  that  the  police  know  what  was  on  the  missing 
sheets  which  is  important.  When  I  say  that  they 
know,  I  mean  that  they  have  an  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  copy.  Whoever  tore  off  the  article  had 
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not  the  sense  to  look  at  the  blank  sheets  underneath. 
A  really  careful  man  man  would  have  taken  away  the 
pad/' 

Edward  grunted  again.  "The  sheets  were  loose. 
Torn  off  the  pad/' 

"You  did  take  it  then?"  I  heard  Gill  draw  her 
breath. 

"I  thought  you'd  made  up  your  minds  about  that. 
Yes,  I  took  it.  But  when  I  took  it  I  had  no  idea  that 
Dick  was  murdered  or  even  dead,  or  that  this  situation 
would  ever  follow.  I  went  up  there  to  argue  with 
Richard  about  it.  I've  no  love  for  Thomas's  methods 
of  business  or  for  yours  either,  Silva,  and  if  ten  per 
cent  of  what  Dick  said  is  true,  you  both  ought  to  be 
picking  oakum  or  morris  dancing  or  whatever  it  is 
they  do  these  days  in  quod.  But  all  the  same,  I  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  Richard  blowing  his  gaff.  Thomas 
is  my  brother,  and  he's  more  use  to  me  out  of  gaol  than 
in  it.  And  there  ought  to  be  some  loyalty  in  the 
blood,  even  when  there's  hate.  I  think  that  Richard's 
blood  was  green  slime."  He  meant  it.  He  meant  it 
so  much  that  it  had  escaped  him.  He  laughed  awk- 
wardly. "Anyway,  whatever  Richard  might  think  of 
Thomas  and  Thomas  of  Richard,  it  was  up  to  both  of 
them  to  remember  our  aunt.  She's  human,  and  she 
was  going  to  be  horribly  hurt  by  all  this.  So  I  went 
down  to  Dick's  office.  And  I  found  him  out.  And 
the  copy  paper  was  fluttering  in  the  draught  from  the 
window.  I  took  a  squint  at  it,  and  saw  at  once  what 
it  was.  I  grabbed  it.  Never  occurred  to  me  to  look 
at  the  blank  pad  for  pencil  tracings." 

"If  you  did  not  take  it  to  shield  your  brother  Thomas 
from  a  possible  charge  of  murder,"  said  Silva  evenly, 
"why  did  you  take  it  ?" 

"Because  I  knew  that  Synthesis  went  to  press  within 
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an  hour  or  so.  And  it  struck  me  that  if  I  took  the  stuff, 
Richard  might  not  have  time  to  rewrite  it  for  that  issue 
at  least.  And  if  immediate  publication  was  delayed, 
there  would  be  more  time  and  opportunity  to  talk  to 
him,  and  for  him  to  recover  his  senses.  It  was  just  a 
chance,  but  I  took  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment/' 

"And  then  you  discovered  the  body,"  said  Silva. 
It  was  difficult  to  interpret  exactly  Silva's  tone,  but  I 
thought  there  was  a  suggestion  of  irony.  Edward 
thought  so  too,  for  he  flushed. 

"The  window  was  open.  I  don't  know  what  made 
me  look  out.  Kind  of  premonition,  maybe/'  He 
laughed  his  awkward  laugh  again. 

"It  wasn't  that  you  heard  a  noise  in  the  lane  ?" 
asked  Silva. 

"No."  He  stared  at  Silva.  "Not  consciously,  any- 
how." He  sat  up  in  his  chair.  "What  are  you  getting 
at?" 

"It  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have  heard  a 
noise  in  the  lane,"  said  Silva,  smiling.  "You  did  look 
out,  didn't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Well,  then."     Silva  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Let  me  get  this  clear,"  I  said.  "You  took  the  sheets 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  thinking  that  you  might  at 
least  delay  publication.  The  sheets  were  lying  about 
the  desk,  of  course.  Your  brother  would  tear  them 
off  as  he  finished  them.  Were  they  all  torn  off? 
What  about  the  last  one  ?" 

"I  just  gathered  them  up  from  the  desk  as  they 
were.  The  top  sheet  on  the  pad  was  blank,"  said 
Edward  sullenly. 

"And  then  you  noticed  that  the  window  was  open. 
And  you  looked  out.  Did  you  have  to  lean  far  out  to 
see  the  body  ?" 
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44  If  you're  wondering  why  I  ever  went  to  the  window, 
I  suppose  it  might  have  been  because  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  a  window  open  in  Richard's 
room,  I  didn't  have  to  lean  out  as  far  as  you  might. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  I  am  a  man  of  considerable 
height." 

''What  have  you  done  with  the  papers  ?"  I  said. 

"I  went  home  and  stuffed  them  in  the  grate  and  put 
a  match  to  them." 

"When  did  you  go  home  ?  And  which  home  ?" 
asked  Gill. 

"After  I  left  you.  And  I  went  to  the  studio.  I 
rang  Thomas's  flat  from  there.  And  Silva." 

"And  then/'  I  said,  "you  actually  had  these  sheets 
in  your  pocket  while  you  were  talking  to  the  police  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"And  the  police  did  not  even  ask  you  to  turn  out 
your  pockets  ?"  said  Silva. 

"What  right  had  they  to  ask  me  to  turn  out  my 
pockets?  If  they  had  asked  me,  I'd  have  refused, 
anyway." 

Silva  looked  at  me.  "Why  did  you  inquire  just 
now,  Grey,  about  the  last  sheet  ?  Whether  it  was 
torn  off  the  pad  or  not." 

"Because/'  I  answered,  "  the  last  sheet  was  not 
finished.  Robartes's  article  broke  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  page.  And  I  rather  wondered  why  he  should 
tear  the  sheet  off  before  he  had  finished  writing  on  it." 

Edward  stirred.  He  lifted  himself  out  of  his  chair 
and  his  vast  bulk  seemed  to  fill  all  that  corner  of  the 
room.  "Gill,"  he  said  thickly,  "have  you  got  any- 
thing in  the  place  a  man  can  drink  ?" 

"There's  some  whisky  in  the  sideboard  cupboard. 
Get  out  glasses.  You  can  all  do  with  a  drink.  I'm 
going  to  try  Thomas  again.  We  must  get  in  touch 
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with  him  somehow,  Edward.  Did  you  say  that  you 
rang  his  office  as  well  as  the  house  ?" 

"Yes," 

'Til  try  again.     Where  else  might  he  be  ?" 

"I  should  think  he  might  be  getting  drunk  some- 
where/' said  Edward. 

44 1  think  it  would  be  discreet  of  you  to  forget  that 
he  was  righting  mad  the  last  you  saw  of  him/'  said 
Silva.  'That  is,  of  course,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
emphasise  the  suspicions  against  him." 

Gill  intervened  sharply.  " That's  a  rotten  thing  to 
say.  But  he  wouldn't  get  drunk,  Edward.  Can  you 
imagine  Thomas  getting  drunk  while  there  was  some- 
thing threatening  him  ?  He'd  be  scheming,  planning, 
fighting  till  the  last  minute.  I  can't  imagine  Thomas 
getting  drunk  in  any  circumstances,  least  of  all  these/' 

"The  best  thing  Thomas  could  have  done  to-night 
was  to  get  drunk,"  said  Edward,  "in  company.  In  a 
(large  company." 

"Where  shall  I  try,"  asked  Gill,  "if  he's  not  at  home 
yet?" 

"The  office.  And  his  clubs.  Where  can  I  find  a 
corkscrew  ?" 

"In  the  drawer.  And  there's  soda-water  in  the 
pantry."  She  opened  the  door.  Her  eyes  met  mine, 
and  I  followed  her  into  the  passage.  "The  telephone 
is  along  here,"  she  said,  and  closed  the  door  behind  us. 


CHAPTER  NINE 
The  Closing  Door 


SHE  caught  the  lapel  of  my  coat,  "Michael,  I  want 
you  to  help  me.  Go  back  and  talk  to  them,  keep 
them  talking  for  ten,  fifteen  minutes  at  least.  Make 
it  fifteen."  She  reached  behind  her  and  snatched  a 
scarf.  "Then  you  can  go  home  to  bed.  You've 
earned  home  and  bed/' 

"Good  Lord/'  I  said,  "what  the  devil  are  you  up 
to?" 

"I'm  going  out/'  She  wrapped  the  scarf  round  her 
throat.  "Please.  Don't  argue." 

"But  I  am  arguing.  My  dear  child,  you  can't  go 
running  wild  in  the  streets  of  London  at  this  hour  of  the 
night.  Unless  you  tell  me  promptly  what  you  have 
in  mind  and  unless  I  wholly  approve  your  plan,  I  shall 
certainly  insist  on  coming  with  you." 

"I'm  going  to  Edward's  studio,"  she  said.  "And 
then  I  am  going  to  find  Thomas." 

I  indicated  the  telephone. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'll  try  that,  but  not  now. 
I  must  get  to  Edward's  studio." 

"Why  ?" 

"I  want  to  make  sure  that  he  did  burn  those  papers. 
Oh,  Edward's  such  a  fool !  It  would  be  like  him  to 
have  just  crumpled  those  sheets  and  set  a  match  to 
them  and  left  them  to  burn — or  not  to  burn.  You 
know  what  the  police  can  do  nowadays.  Unless  those 
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papers  are  pounded  to  ashes,  they  might  be  able  to 
read  them  or  part  of  them/' 

"I  think  you  exaggerate  the  scientific  prowess  of 
the  Force/'  I  said.  "Still,  it  is  a  notion.  Obviously 
those  papers  should  be  given  wholly  to  the  flames  or 
not  at  all/' 

"And  the  police  are  sure  to  come  to  Edward's  studio 
before  the  night  is  out,  aren't  they  ?" 

"It's  conceivable.     How  far  is  it  ?" 

"In  Bourne  Street.    Not  two  minutes." 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  in  ?  I  don't  suppose  all 
the  Robarteses  leave  their  doors  unlocked." 

"I've  a  key  here.  Edward  leaves  a  key  with  me. 
Sometimes  he  lends  the  place  to  friends  of  his  for  a 
night  or  two,  people  up  from  the  country  and  so  on, 
and  it's  much  more  convenient  for  them  to  come  here 
for  a  key  than  to  go  over  to  his  house  in  Clapham." 

"I  don't  like  it  very  much,  Gill.  Let  me  come 
with  you." 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently.  "No.  The  others 
will  think  it  funny  if  we  both  don't  come  back.  Please 
keep  them  occupied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After 
that,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"Will  you  be  back  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "I'm  going  to  find 
Thomas." 

"Why  not  let  Edward  in  on  this  ?"  I  said.  "Surely 
he  is  the  proper  person  to  find  Thomas." 

She  looked  at  me  queer ly.  "Is  he  ?  Do  you  think 
he  wants  to  find  Thomas  ?" 

"Well !    By  Jove  1" 

"Edward  was  fencing,  almost  all  the  time  we  were 
talking.  He  doesn't  lie  very  readily." 

"My  dear  Gill,  your  cousin  Edward  is  on  a  hot  spot 
and  he  knows  it.  He  is  not  comfortable.  But  that 
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is  not  to  say  that  he  was  lying  to  us.  On  the  contrary, 
I  thought  he  was  owning  up.  He  admitted  that  he 
took  the  papers " 

"And  burnt  them  in  his  grate  I"  She  laughed,  a 
hard  little  laugh.  "Well,  Til  soon  see/' 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  don't  think  he  burned  the 
papers  in  his  grate  ?" 

"If  he  did,  I  am  going  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
burnt,"  she  said.  "Now  please  let  me  go.  Michael, 
please." 

I  had  caught  her  arms.  "You  can  wait  a  moment 
longer.  What  else  do  you  think  Edward  might  be 
lying  about  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  he  was  lying  about  this  or 
that.  It's  his  whole  manner.  He's  playing  a  part. 
When  he  spoke  about  ringing  Thomas  at  his  house 
and  office,  I — somehow  I  felt  that  he  was  trying  to 
mislead  us." 

"We  can  soon  test  that/'  I  said.  "Here's  the 
telephone." 

"No,  not  from  here.  Edward  might  come  out  at 
any  moment,  with  that  sleek  beast.  And  the  police 
might  be  at  Edward's  studio  already." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.     "What  number  is  the  studio  ? ' ' 

"Seventy-nine." 

"I'll  join  you  on  the  doorstep  in  twenty  minutes. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  Edward  and  Silva  being 
left  behind  in  your  flat  ?" 

"No.    Only  let  me  go." 

"Twenty  minutes,"  I  said.  "And  I'll  see  you  down- 
stairs. I  always  make  a  point  of  seeing  my  friends  off 
their  own  premises." 
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"Oh,  lord/'  I  said,  "  you  still  here?  I'd  quite 
forgotten  you." 

The  plain-clothes  man  touched  his  bowler.  "Going 
out  again  ?"  he  said. 

"Miss  Robartes  is  taking  a  walk.  I'm  staying  to 
drink  her  whisky.  Are  you  fond  of  whisky,  sergeant  ?" 

"May  I  ask  where  you  are  going,  miss  ?"  His  tone 
was  firm  but  respectful,  or  respectful  but  firm,  which- 
ever way  you  care  to  have  it. 

"I  haven't  really  decided  yet,"  said  Gill.  "There 
are  so  many  places  to  go,  aren't  there  ?" 

"Bed's  a  good  place,"  said  the  plain-clothes  man. 

"Go  on,  sergeant,  what  about  yourself  ?"  I  said.  I 
had  anticipated  this  obstacle,  and  I  thought  it  might 
prove  stubborn. 

"I've  my  duty  here,  sir."  He  was  not  bending. 
"And  I  don't  think  it  outside  my  province  to  suggest 
that  this  young  lady's  proper  place  is  at  home  to-night." 

"Do  you  propose  to  create  an  obstruction  ?"  said 
Gill. 

"No,  miss,  I  can't  do  that."    He  scratched  his  chin. 

"Do  you  propose  to  follow  me  ?" 

"No,  I  can't  do  that  either." 

"Then  I  don't  think  we  need  argue  any  more," 
said  Gill,  and  she  walked  past  him  and  down  the  street. 


3 

There  was  no  light  from  the  house,  no  light,  it 
seemed,  in  the  whole  dismal  street.  And  there  was 
no  sound,  except  for  the  soft  drip,  drip  from  the 
gutterings.  Gill  shivered. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  feel  for  the  door.     As  she 
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touched  the  knob  the  door  swung  slightly.  It  was 
unlocked,  open  a  few  inches, 

Edward  must  have  left  it  open,  Edward  was  always 
leaving  doors  unlocked.  She  pushed  it  a  little  farther 
and  crept  into  the  hall.  It  was  quite  absurd,  of  course, 
to  creep. 

The  hall  was  in  utter  darkness.  She  remembered 
that  the  high  narrow  stairs  were  broken  by  four  landings, 
two  at  the  floor  levels,  two  between.  Four  flights  of 
stairs  and  four  landings  to  pass.  Where  were  the 
switches  for  the  lights  ? 

She  groped  behind  the  door.  What  a  fool  she  had 
been  to  forget  matches.  That  was  a  judgment,  no 
doubt,  for  the  trick  she  and  Michael  had  played  on 
the  policeman.  There  must  be  a  switch  here  some- 
where. But  if  there  was,  she  could  not  find  it. 

What  did  one  do  ?  One  went  up  those  stairs,  of 
course.  How  stupid  it  was  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark. 
Some  kind  of  primitive  fear,  an  atavistic  racial  memory. 
It  was  comforting  to  think  that  it  was  only  an  atavistic 
racial  memory,  and  that  really  there  wasn't  anybody 
or  anything  on  those  stairs.  Still,  atavistic  memories 
were  evidently  pretty  potent.  How  ridiculous  for  a 
young  woman  in  the  twentieth  century  to  be  haunted 
by  the  gross  imaginings  of  her  cave-dwelling  ancestry. 
She  stuck  out  her  jaw  and  went  up  the  stairs.  She 
realized  suddenly  that  she  was  hurrying,  hurrying  across 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs. 

The  first  landing,  the  second  landing.  It  seemed 
just  a  little  lighter.  Wasn't  there  a  skylight  above  the 
last  of  the  stairs  ?  One  should  at  least,  make  an  effort 
to  command  one's  feet.  She  gripped  the  bannister 
and  deliberately  walked  up  the  remaining  flights. 
There  were  probably  lights,  she  realized,  on  the  landings, 
if  she  bothered  to  search  for  them.  But  better,  she 
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thought,  to  go  on,  even  if  one  did  stumble  a  little* 
There  was  a  switch,  she  knew,  inside  Edward's  door. 

She  came  to  Edward's  door.  She  held  the  key  in 
her  hand.  She  put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  she  turned 
the  knob.  The  door  opened.  With  a  tremendous 
sigh  of  relief,  she  found  the  switch  and  the  light  came 
on  in  Edward's  familiar  room.  Her  mind  had  been  so 
strangely  moved  that  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  Edward's  familiar  room. 

Well,  here  she  was.  And  there  was  the  fireplace. 
And  it  was  swept  clean.  No  sign  or  vestige  of  a  fire, 
Edward  must  have  swept  the  ashes  up.  She  thought 
of  Edward  stooping  with  a  dustpan  and  a  broom,  and 
the  image  was  ludicrous  and  unbelievable.  Perhaps 
he  had  burnt  the  papers  in  the  other  room.  It  had 
a  grate.  She  opened  the  door  and  went  through. 
What  a  mess  1  Clothes  scattered  all  over  the  place. 
And  no  ashes  in  the  grate. 

What  was  that  ?  A  creak,  A  creaking  board  on 
the  stairs.  She  swung  round.  She  could  see  the 
opposite  door,  the  door  to  the  landing.  And  it  was 
closing,  slowly  closing. 

She  shouted,    "Who's  there  ?" 


"The  lady  is  powdering  her  nose,"  I  said, 

Edward  grunted.  His  talent  is  remarkable,  "Did 
she  get  Thomas  ?" 

"I  don't  think  she  has  tried  yet/* 

"Well,  there's  a  glass  and  there's  the  bottle.  Here's 
luck."  He  looked  at  me  over  the  top  of  his  glass, 
and  then  gulped  his  drink,  "What  have  you  been 
talking  about  out  there,  Grey  ?  And  what  the  devil 
are  you  doing  in  this,  anyway  ?" 
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"Miss  Robartes  surely  made  it  clear  to  us/'  said 
Silva,  "that  Grey  is  a  friend,  a  very  special  friend." 

"First  time  I've  heard  of  it/'  said  Edward. 

"That  is  a  nasty  drawl  you  have,  Silva/'  I  said. 

"When  I  used  to  go  in  for  amateur  theatricals,  I 
was  always  cast  for  the  villain  of  the  piece."  He  drew 
out  a  pipe  and  pouch.  "Do  you  think  Miss  Robartes 
will  object  to  shag." 

"By  gum,  Silva,  I  can  just  see  you  in  a  top  hat, 
foreclosing  on  mortgages.  On  Christmas  Eve  with  the 
snow  coming  down,  and  honest  Jack's  ship  last  heard 
of  a  thousand  miles  east  and  north  of  Hong  Kong  and 
never  reported  since."  Edward  guffawed.  "The  pro- 
ducer knew  what  he  was  up  to,  Silva.  I  can  just  see 
you  turning  honest  old  folks  out  of  doors.  And  where 
is  Nellie  ?" 

"On  these  occasions  the  city  has  usually  swallowed 
her  up.  Alone  with  her  baby  on  the  Embankment. 
Tobacco,  Grey?" 

"I  left  my  pipe  at  home."  I  reached  for  Gill's 
cigarette-box.  There  had  been  quite  suddenly  a 
relaxation  of  tension.  Silva  filled  his  pipe,  Edward 
stretched  his  arms  and  yawned.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
whisky,  perhaps  it  was  the  departure  of  Gill.  In  any 
case,  it  was  welcome. 

"Silva,"  I  said,  "what  would  you  people  have  done 
if  Richard  Robartes's  article  had  appeared  in  to-morrow's 
Synthesis  ?" 

"Us  ?  I  don't  know.  We  hadn't  considered  it. 
Taken  legal  opinion,  anyway."  He  lit  his  pipe. 

"I'd  assumed  as  much.  But  would  you  have  taken 
Robartes  to  court  ?"  The  questions  were  chiefly  to 
engage  their  attention,  but  I  thought  that  the  line 
might,  by  chance,  produce  something. 

"If  the  legal  opinion  had  been  for  it,  probably  we 
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should/'  He  struck  a  second  match,  "I'm  not  a  fish 
that's  drawn  to  any  common  fly,  Grey/' 

I  grunted.  Edward,  maybe,  resented  a  challenge 
to  his  art,  for  he  grunted  too.  "If  you  can't  think  of 
a  sensible  question,"  he  said  to  me,  "don't  ask  silly 
ones." 

"If  you  hadn't  fought,"  I  continued,  "it  would  have 
been  the  end  of  Saburra." 

This  touched  him.     "Oh,  would  it?    Why?" 

"Public  confidence  would  never  have  survived." 

"No?  Well,  perhaps  you're  right."  He  smiled 
his  extraordinary  irritating  smile. 

"Meaning  you  disagree.  Wouldn't  Richard 
Robartes's  attack  have  destroyed  public  confidence  in 
Saburra  ?" 

"One  interprets  public  confidence  by  the  market 
rate  of  shares.  There  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  our  stocks.  But  Saburra, 
Mr.  Grey,  is  a  solidly  established  concern,  with  powerful 
associations.  The  public  which  lost  confidence  would, 
I  fear,  lose  money,  but  I  should  not  expect  Saburra  to 
fall  entirely  in  ruins  at  the  blast  of  Richard  Robartes's 
twopenny  trumpet." 

"Some  people  would  lose  money.  And  others  would 
make  it,"  I  said. 

"That  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

"Just  rest  on  the  particular  and  avoid  the  general- 
ization for  one  moment.  If  Robartes's  attack  had 
been  published,  there  would  have  followed  a  drop  in 
Saburra  shares.  But  the  people  in  a  position  to  know 
the  real  strength  of  Saburra's  resources  would  naturally 
have  bought  the  cheapened  shares.  And  the  chief 
effect  of  Robartes's  attack  would  have  been  to  make 
money  for  people  in  the  know." 

"If  there  is  a  sharp  drop  in  our  stocks,  I'll  strain  my 
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resources  to  buy/'  said  Silva.  "That  is  what  you  want 
to  know,  isn't  it  ?  If  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  do 
the  same/' 

"Thank  you.  Then  why  should  Thomas  Robartes 
be  so  concerned  ?  He  presumably  is  also  in  the 
know,  and  capable  of  straining  a  resource  or  two/' 

"Undoubtedly.  But  at  this  particular  time,  Thomas 
is  engaged  in  an  extremely  ambitious  flotation  which 
requires  the  most  delicate  handling  and  a  propitious 
combination  of  circumstances  for  its  success.  The 
breath  of  financial  scandal,  even  though  it  was  only 
a  passing  breath,  might  blow  his  house  down.  Thomas 
is  playing  the  biggest  hand  of  his  career.  Saburra 
would,  no  doubt  survive  a  kick  in  the  pants  from 
Richard,  but  Thomas's  other  eggs  might  be  addled, 
larger  and  potentially  meatier  eggs." 

"I've  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  eggs  are  addled 
by  a  kick  in  the  pants,  especially  if  it  induces  the  aces 
to  fall  out  of  one's  sleeves  and  blow  the  house  down." 
I  looked  at  my  watch. 

"It's  either  a  very  large  nose  or  a  very  small  powder- 
puff,"  said  Silva,  "and  it  isn't  a  large  nose." 

"The  point  we  have  reached,"  I  said,  for  there  were 
still  several  minutes  to  go,  "is  that  Richard's  article, 
if  it  had  appeared,  might  have  made  a  lot  of  money 
for  anyone  in  the  know/' 

"Myself  for  instance."  Silva  nodded.  "I  am  being 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  because  it  must  appear  to 
you,  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  think  about  the  matter, 
that  such  would  actually  be  the  result.  But  do  not 
mistake  me.  I  should  have  made  money  and  so  would 
my  fellow  directors,  probably.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
that  we  would  want  to  make  money  in  that  fashion. 
We  should  clear  up  what  we  could,  because  a  sensible 
man  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  We  should  not 
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have  liked  it,  we  should  most  certainly  not  have  pro- 
moted it,  if  you  incline  to  that  suspicion,  but  we  should 
have  made  the  best  of  it  while  clearly  recognising  it 
to  be  a  thoroughly  bad  job/' 

"It's  all  too  damned  subtle  to  be  honest,"  said 
Edward.  "But  you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  Grey, 
that  Richard  wouldn't  have  lent  himself  to  a  market 
ramp/' 

Silva's  eyes  glinted  for  an  instant*  "Do  you  think 
it  was  a  market  ramp,  Robartes  ?" 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  markets 
or  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Edward  heavily. 

"Put  it  out  of  your  head,  anyway.  One  doesn't  do 
business  like  that.  A  blackguard  can  go  on  the  markets 
and  pull  off  a  scoop  of  the  kind  once,  perhaps,  but  once 
only.  Once  only.  If  our  shares  had  fallen,  it  would 
be  an  obligation  on  those  of  us  who  knew  the  facts  to 
buy  to  our  limits  and  so  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
investing  public.  And  we'd  have  done  it." 

"And  made  a  pile  doing  it,"  said  Edward. 

I  rose.  "I'll  see  what  Gill  is  doing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  I'd  better  be  trotting  off  home.  Where's 
my  hat  ?" 

I  buttoned  my  coat.  I  was  watching  Silva  and  he 
was  watching  me.  I  had  reached  the  positive  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  worth  watching. 

"I'll  tell  her  that  you're  about  to  argue  the  moral 
principles  of  market  operating,"  I  said,  "and  then  she 
can  go  to  bed." 

"If  she  hasn't  got  through  to  Thomas,  we'll  have  to 
do  something  about  it,  Silva,"  said  Edward. 

"I'll  send  her  in  with  the  latest  bulletin*" 

"The  world  being  what  it  is,"  said  Silva,  "we  shall 
meet  again,  I'm  afraid." 
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I  stepped  out  into  the  night, 

"And  still  the  Law  abides/'  I  said,  "By  gosh,  man, 
don't  you  fellows  ever  get  tired  of  standing  about?" 

"Well,  you  know  what  the  song  says,  sir,  a  police- 
man's life  is  not  a  happy  one.  Mine  would  be  much 
more  bearable  if  I  knew  just  where  that  young  lady 
had  gone." 

"I  was  rather  hoping  that  you  might  have  followed 
her  to  find  out,"  I  said.  I  meant  it  too.  I  had  been 
growing  less  and  less  easy  as  the  minutes  had  crawled 
by,  and  though  I  hate  giving  way  to  irrational  moods 
I  had  actually  shortened  the  time  of  waiting  by  three 
of  those  laggard  minutes. 

"I  couldn't  do  that,  sir."  He  jerked  his  thumb  to 
the  house  behind  us,  to  indicate  that  there  was  the 
object  of  his  dutiful  attention.  "May  I  ask  whether 
you're  leaving  for  the  night,  sir,  or  whether  you're 
coming  back  ?" 

"In  the  circumstances,  I  should  prefer  notice  of 
the  question.  I  really  want  to  go  to  bed." 

"So  do  I.  It's  a  pity  there's  not  more  like  us.  I 
take  it  as  you're  going  to  bed,  sir." 

"I'm  going  after  Miss  Robartes.  Your  own  particular 
night-owl  is  still  upstairs,  drinking  Miss  Robartes's 
whisky.  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  bring  you  a  drop." 

"I  got  a  flask,  sir,  many  thanks.  Does  he  show  any 
signs  of  moving  ?" 

"When  I  left  he  was  discussing  ethics  with  a 
financier." 

The  policeman  groaned.  "Sounds  like  they'll  be  up 
all  night  then.  Well,  I'm  glad  you're  going  after  Miss 
Robartes,  sir.  She's  been  a  bit  on  my  mind,  as  I've 
been  standing  here." 
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"I  can  assure  you  that  she  is  very  much  on  my 
mind/'  I  said. 

4 'Ah,  I  thought  that  was  the  way  of  it/'  he  said. 
I  set  off  down  the  street. 


Seventy- nine,  Bourne  Street  was  in  fact  only  about 
two  minutes'  walk.  It  is  curious  how  writers  and 
artists  congregate.  There  are  whole  regions  of  London 
utterly  immune  from  them,  suburbs  which  would 
hardly  know  an  easel  if  they  saw  one  and  where  a  poet 
could  probably  get  tick  from  the  local  tradesmen  who 
had  never  experienced  a  poet  before  :  and  there  are 
a  few  streets  and  squares  in  Chelsea  and  Bloomsbury 
and  St.  John's  Wood  and  Hampstead  where  Mr.  Day 
Lewis's  views  on  Surrealism  can  bring  whole  populations 
to  the  barricades.  There  was  a  time,  an  old  time, 
when  all  the  fishmongers  congregated  in  this  fashion, 
and  the  goldsmiths  and  the  makers  of  paternosters  : 
perhaps  it  is  a  trait  constant  in  men  who  practise  crafts. 
Anyhow,  Edward's  studio  was  only  two  minutes'  walk 
from  GUI's. 

As  it  happened,  I  did  it  in  less,  for  as  soon  as  I  was 
iout  of  sight  of  the  policeman  I  broke  into  a  trot.  I 
was  very,  very  anxious  to  see  Gill  again :  and  I  was 
very,  very  disturbed  at  my  own  irrationality.  What 
could  possibly  have  happened  to  her  in  a  brief  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  within  hail  of  the  millions,  so  to  speak  ? 

I  paused  to  peer  at  a  number.  Sixty-seven.  Six 
more  houses  then.  No  need  to  trot  now.  I  counted 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  then  my  heart  leapt. 
Gill  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  seventy-nine.  She 
rose — and  it  was  not  Gill.  It  was  a  man. 

We  halted  and  looked  at  one  another  through  the  gloom* 

"Damp  night,"  he  said. 
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"Damned  damp/'  I  answered,  and  thought  it  was 
indeed  the  damnedest  night  I  had  ever  known. 

"By  Jove,  you're  Grey,  the  fellow  who  was  with  Miss 
Robartes.  I  recognize  your  voice/' 

I  recognized  his.  I  struck  a  match.  "And  you're 
John  Smith.  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"I'm  waiting  for  Edward  Robartes  to  come  home." 

"Are  you  ?    What  for  ?" 

"Isn't  it  my  turn  ?    What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"I'm  about  to  ring  Robartes's  bell/' 

"I've  rung  it.  It  doesn't  ring.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  just  going  to  whistle  for  a  policeman.  Or  walk 
upstairs.  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind  which." 

"Why?"  Fear  swept  down  on  me  now  like  an  icy  wind. 

"Because  the  front  door  is  wide  open." 

"God,  so  it  is  1    What  floor's  Robartes  on  ?" 

"Second." 

I  jumped  for  the  steps  and  ran  in  through  the  hall 
and  up  the  stairs.  There  was  no  light  at  all,  and  I 
paused  once  to  strike  a  match.  One  flight,  landing, 
two  flights,  landing.  My  decision  had  evidently 
influenced  Smith's,  for  he  was  coming  behind  me. 
The  stairs  were  thinly  carpeted,  and  we  must  have 
made  a  confounding  noise,  but  there  was  no  apparent 
sign  of  life  in  the  whole  building.  Third  flight,  third 
landing,  fourth  flight,  fourth  landing.  That  must  be 
Robartes's  door.  Yes,  there  was  his  card.  I  pounded 
on  it,  and  then  I  brushed  a  key  in  the  lock.  As  I 
turned  it,  I  heard  Gill's  voice  : 

"Come  in,"  she  said. 

I  threw  the  door  open.  She  was  standing  in  a  door- 
way opposite,  and  she  had  a  poker  in  her  hand.  She 
looked  extremely  grim  :  and  then  she  relaxed  and 
laughed  and  dropped  the  poker. 

"I  hoped  it  was  you,"  she  said* 
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I  was  across  the  room*  I  caught  her  shoulders,  and 
I  kissed  her  firmly  and  decisively,  as  a  man  who  knows 
his  mind  and  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood. 

"You  were  evidently  prepared  for  alternatives/'  I 
said,  and  picked  up  the  poker. 

She  nodded. 

"May  I  come  in?"  said  Smith.  He  was  already 
leaning  against  the  back  of  a  chair. 

Gill  looked  at  him  and  then  at  me. 

"I  met  him  on  the  doorstep/'  I  said.  "He  drew 
my  attention  to  the  front  door — it  was  open — and  we 
both  ran  up.  He  says  that  he  is  waiting  for  Edward/' 

"I  really  am/'  said  Smith,  "but  I  shall  wait  down- 
stairs if  my  presence  offends." 

"Why  are  you  waiting  for  Edward  ?"  asked  Gill. 

"It's  about  Richard  Robartes."  He  paused  un- 
certainly. "I've  had  a  message  from  Callinan,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  Edward.  Callinan  at  Synthesis, 
you  know." 

"You  mean  about  Richard's  death,"  said  Gill. 

He  nodded,  but  his  face  cleared  a  little.  He  had 
evidently  been  unsure  whether  Gill  knew  or  not,  and 
reluctant  to  say  too  much.  "Yes.  I  say,  I'm  awfully 
sorry  about  it,  Miss  Robartes.  He's  been  a  very 
notable  man  in  his  way,  and — well,  you  don't  want  a 
speech,  but  I  am  awfully  sorry  about  it." 

"Thank  you.     How  did  you  hear  ?" 

"Callinan  rang  my  place  and  left  a  message.  I  found 
it  when  I  got  home.  Just  said  that  Richard  had  been 
killed  in  a  fall  from  his  window  at  Synthesis.  I  tried 
to  get  Callinan  on  the  phone,  but  the  line  was  engaged 
all  the  time.  Perhaps  they  had  the  receiver  off.  I 
thought  I'd  better  come  round  here  and  see  Edward. 
When  I  arrived  the  door  was  wide  open.  I  rang  the 
bell,  but  no  one  answered." 
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"If  I  had  heard  it  ringing/'  said  Gill,  "I  couldn't 
have  answered/ ' 

"Why?"  I  asked,  I  was  much  less  interested  in 
the  presence  of  Smith  than  in  Gill  and  her  poker. 

"Because  the  door  was  locked  against  me.  You 
unlocked  it  yourself,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course.    Locked  against  you !    Who  locked 

«?" 

Gill  laughed.  She  was  flushed  and  excited.  "I 
don't  know.  That's  why  I  picked  up  the  poker.  It 
was  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  actually  saw  the  door 
close.  How  long  have  you  been  waiting  downstairs, 
Mr.  Smith?" 

"I  only  arrived  a  minute  or  so  before  Grey  here. 
I  hadn't  had  time  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  I 
should  just  walk  upstairs  or  pick  up  the  bobby  on  the 
beat.  People  shouldn't  leave  their  street  doors  opei 
you  know." 

"I  didn't  leave  it  open.    Whoever  shut  me  in 
have  left  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  didn't  even  slam  it 
after  him  as  he  went  past." 

"You  say  that  you  actually  saw  this  door  closing." 
I  frowned  at  her.  She  was  excited.  She  pouted  at  me, 

"Yes,  I  did.  It  was  rather  horrid  for  a  moment. 
I  was  in  here."  She  made  a  step  towards  the  inner 
room  and  I  looked  over  her  shoulder.  Edward's  studio 
actually  was  a  studio  in  the  sense  that  the  first  room 
was  large  and  lit  by  a  skylight.  It  was  furnished  with 
extremely  solid  and  shabby  stuff  which  had  been  made 
for  heavy  wear  and  had  known  it.  There  were  three 
or  four  old,  high-backed  arm-chairs,  and  one  modern 
leather  one  which  did  look  new.  There  were  bookcases 
built  in  along  one  wall,  and  along  another  were  a  row 
of  ready-made  cases,  of  unequal  heights  and  several 
varieties  of  wood.  And  there  were  three  large  packing 
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cases  in  a  corner.  The  outer  room  was  evidently  the 
living-room  :  the  inner  room,  at  which  we  were  looking, 
had  a  couple  of  stretchers,  an  old  wash- basin  with  a 
chipped  ewer,  a  flower  study  obviously  by  Romilly 
Fedden,  a  Persian  rug  which  looked  genuine,  and  a 
scattering  of  clothes  on  chairs,  beds  and  hooks, 

"I  was  in  here/'  repeated  Gill,  "when  I  heard  a 
sound,  just  the  slightest  sound  but  the  sort  which  you 
know  at  once  is  made  by  a  human  being,  I  turned 
round  sharply,  but  I  could  only  see  a  corner  of  this 
room  through  the  doorway,  I  crept  round,  so  that 
more  and  more  of  the  room  came  into  view,  and  just 
as  I  could  see  the  outer  door  it  closed,  as  if  someone 
had  been  drawing  it  gently  to.  I  only  just  noticed 
it  as  it  went  home,  but  I  distinctly  heard  the  lock  click. 
I  called  out,  'Who's  there  ?'  No  one  answered.  Then 
I  saw  the  poker,  I  picked  it  up  and — and  ran  across 
this  room.  And  I  called  out,  'Open  the  door/  And 
I  listened  at  the  door.  And  I  thought  I  could  just 
hear  someone  running  downstairs,"  She  breathed 
deeply. 

"You  were  damned  plucky,  Miss  Robartes/'  said 
Smith. 

"What  did  you  do  then?  Did  you  call  out  for 
help?" 

"What  was  the  use?  There  is  no  one  else  in  the 
building  just  now.  The  Pollocks  live  on  the  floor 
below,  but  he's  gone  to  West  Africa  to  film  native 
dances  for  the  University  of  St.  Paul  or  somewhere. 
And  the  ground-floor  has  not  been  used  for  years.  I 
think  someone  has  furniture  stored  there.  The  place 
is  terribly  quiet.  That's  why  Edward  took  it.  And  I 
couldn't  have  called  out,  anyway,  not  while  I  kept 
control  of  myself.  Think  of  the  explanations  I'd  have 
had  to  give  or  invent.  It  was  bad  enough  waiting  here 
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and  wondering  what  I'd  say  to  Edward  if  he  arrived 
before  you  did*  But  I  was  really  trusting  to  you  and 
your  twenty  minutes.  The  brown  cow  was  a  great 
help  too,  at  the  worst  moments.  When  you  opened 
that  door,  and  I  did  not  know  who  was  opening  it,  I 
was  calculating  as  hard  as  I  could  what  a  high  cream- 
content  would  really  be.  If  I'd  had  to  use  the  poker, 
I  think  I  would  have  gone  into  battle  shouting  Beer 
in  Devonshire." 

"They  always  shout  cider  in  Devonshire,  I  thought," 
said  Smith, 

"You  don't  understand,"  I  said.  "And  we'd  both 
be  obliged  if  you  didn't  ask  all  those  questions  which 
are  crowding  at  your  lips.  They're  none  of  your 
business." 

"No,  I  had  realized  that,"  he  said.  "And  I  really 
am  trying  to  keep  them  back."  He  suddenly  looked 
grave,  and  gravity  was  incongruous  on  his  funny  face, 
with  its  cheerful  nose  and  mouth  like  a  crescent  moon 
on  its  back, 

"I  don't  suppose,"  said  Gill,  "that  you  locked  me 
in,  Mr.  Smith." 

He  blushed.  "I  was  hoping  you  wouldn't  think  of 
that.  But  you  were  bound  to.  No,  honestly  I  didn't. 
I  was  really  and  truly  only  a  minute  on  the  doorstep 
when  Grey  came  along." 

"Which  way  did  you  come  to  the  house?"  I  asked. 

"Through  Tittleden  Lane,  at  the  back.  I  live  in 
the  King's  Road." 

"And  I  came  round  from  River  Street.  You  didn't 
pass  anyone  who  might  have  been  the  man?" 

"No.  How  long  ago,  how  long  was  it  between  the 
locking  of  the  door  and  our  coming,  Miss  Robartes  ?" 

"It  seemed  like  hours.  But  it  was  only  ten  minutes. 
I  looked  at  my  watch  immediately.  Naturally,  I  was 
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thinking  of  your  promise  to  arrive  in  twenty  minutes, 
Michael" 

"There'd  have  been  time  for  the  fellow  to  get  clear 
before  either  of  us  was  in  the  street/'  said  Smith*  "But 
|why  should  anyone  have  wanted  to  lock  you  in  your 
cousin's  studio,  Miss  Robartes  ?  Was  it  a  practical 
joke,  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  think  we  may  assume  that  it  was  a  practical  joke/' 
I  said*  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  Smith  had  turned 
up.  Even  the  most  discreet  of  youths  would  find  it 
difficult  to  suppress  this  story.  I  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  appeal  to  his  better  nature.  He  seemed 
a  young  man  in  whom  better  nature  might  abound. 
"Look  here,  Smith,  I  think  Miss  Robartes  would 
be  grateful  if  you  forgot  all  about  this/' 

"I  shan't  blab,"  he  said.  "One  learns  to  control 
one's  tongue  and  temper  in  the  Party.  But  it  does 
seem  an  extraordinary  thing  that  someone  should 
lock  Miss  Robartes  in." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  extraordinary,"  said  Gill. 
"It's  never  happened  to  me  before,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  never  happens  to  me  again."  She  shivered 
a  little.  "I  had  a  hint  of  what  claustrophobia  must 
be.  Michael,  I  think  that  Mr.  Smith  is  entitled  to 
some  explanations.  You  came  here  to  ask  my  cousin 
2dward  some  questions,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Smith? 
Perhaps  I  can  answer  them." 

"I  didn't  want  to  trouble  you,"  he  said. 

"I  realized  that,  and  I  think  it  decent  of  you.  You 
vant  to  know  how  Richard  was  killed,  I  suppose." 

He  nodded.  "It's  not  idle  curiosity,  Miss  Robartes. 
Richard  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Party,  and — 
ind — well,  how  can  I  say  it?" 

"You  want  to  know  whether  his  death  compromises 
four  Party  in  any  way  ?" 
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"Yes,  that's  about  it.  You  see,  Richard  was  a  kind 
of  storm-centre,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  talk,  and  everybody  will  hear  about  that 
speech  of  his  last  evening  at  the  pitch  in  Hyde  Park 
and  they'll  wonder  whether  his  politics  are  in  any 
way  involved  with  his  death/'  He  was  manifestly 
unhappy,  but  I  thought  him  frank  and  tactful  enough. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  Richard's  Party  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter, 

"He  was  found  in  the  lane  beneath  his  office  window," 
said  GilL  "Edward  found  him.  It  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  he  died  by  accident — or  not."  The 
evasion,  I  also  thought,  was  fair.  It  gave  Smith  room 
to  review  the  possibilities  of  suicide  or  murder,  and 
it  did  not  commit  us.  "I  came  here  to  see  Edward. 
I  was  waiting  for  him  when  the  episode  of  the  door 
occurred."  This  was  a  lie,  but  a  necessary  lie  in  the 
circumstances.  Gill  could  not  possibly  tell  Smith 
that  she  came  to  see  whether  Edward  had  satisfactorily 
destroyed  important  clues.  "And  I  have  no  idea  who 
could  have  locked  the  door,  or  why.  It  simply  seems 
a  senseless  trick,  unless  I  interrupted  someone  when 
I  came  upstairs,  someone  who  should  not  have  been 
here.  And  he  or  she  locked  the  door  to  make  certain 
that  I  would  not  follow,  if  I  heard  the  sounds  of 
retreat." 

"That  seems  very  likely,"  I  said.  "Some  petty 
thief  had  got  into  the  place,  no  doubt.  When  he 
heard  you  coming  upstairs,  he  slipped  out  and  across 
the  landing  or  hid  behind  the  door  and  then  slipped 
out  when  you  passed  on  into  the  other  room.  When 
Edward  does  come,  he'd  better  make  sure  whether 
anything  is  missing  or  not." 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  call  the  police?" 
said  Smith. 
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"Edward  should  be  here  at  any  moment  now.  We'll 
wait  on  him/'  said  Gill  firmly. 

"Was  the  front  door  open  when  you  arrived,  Miss 
Robartes?"  Smith's  curiosity  was  at  last  gaining 
ground  on  his  good  manners. 

"No,  it  was  closed,  but  on  the  latch." 

"Then  whoever  was  in  the  room  must  have  had 
keys  to  the  place." 

"He  might  have  got  in  a  window,"  I  said  hurriedly, 
"or  up  a  drainpipe."  All  the  same,  I  had  jumped  a  little. 

"Or  Edward  might  have  gone  out  and  left  the  house 
open,"  said  Gill.  "He  often  does  that  when  he  cannot 
find  his  keys,  and  he  seldom  can  find  his  keys.  And 
sometimes  he  leaves  the  place  open  for  his  friends, 
and  sometimes  when  his  friends  have  the  keys,  they 
leave  the  place  open  for  him.  I  should  think  that 
the  door  is  as  often  on  the  latch  as  not,  more  often." 

Smith  frowned.  He  was  obviously  eager  to  debate 
the  matter  further,  but  again  his  manners  asserted 
themselves. 

"Was  it  your  own  key  in  this  door,  Gill  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  just  left  it  there  when  I  came  in.  I'd  have 
had  to  use  it  again  going  out.  Edward  hasn't  gone  in 
for  patent  locks." 

"It  seems  rather  a  coincidence,  surely,  that  a  thief 
should  have  got  in  to-night,"  said  Smith.  "Richard 
had  moved  some  of  his  things  here,  hadn't  he  ?" 

"Those  packing-cases  seem  to  be  his  stuff,"  said 
Gill.  "And  the  movable  bookcases  along  the  wall. 
And  the  books  in  them.  And  most  of  the  books  in 
the  fixtures.  Edward  never  seems  to  keep  any  books. 
You  never  have  time  to  read  anything  twice  nowadays, 
he  says,  so  he  gives  them  to  his  children  to  cut  up, 
or  to  his  friends  or  the  dustmen  or  the  char.  He  had 
a  passion  once  for  sending  theological  works  to  godless 
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novelists  and  godless  novels  to  theological  seminaries. 
But  those  were  the  days,  he  says,  when  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  help  stir  the  pot.  Nowadays,  I  notice  that 
he  keeps  the  theological  works.  He  reads  them  a  lot. 
He  says  that  they  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  powerful 
phrases  and  concrete  imagery/ ' 

Smith  nodded  solemnly.  "Everyone  ought  to  read 
Maritain,  anyway/'  His  frown  deepened.  He  was 
plainly  worried. 

"Do  you  think  that  the  sneak-thief  may  have  been 
after  something  of  Richard's?"  said  Gill. 

He  nodded.  "One  can't  help  thinking  of  the 
possibility." 

And  then  suddenly  Gill  began  to  laugh.  And  she 
laughed  and  laughed.  "Look,"  she  said,  "look  !  He's 
left  his  card."  And  she  pointed  to  the  corner  behind 
the  door. 

"Well,  I'm  damned  !"  I  said,  for  standing  immediately 
behind  the  door  and  against  the  wall  was  an  umbrella. 
I  recognized  it  at  once, 

"Doctor  Wimbledy,"  she  said. 

I  did  not  laugh.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt  decidedly 
sober.  "It's  unbelievable,"  I  said. 

"It's  his  umbrella,"  she  said.  "I'd  recognize  it 
anywhere.  It's  the  horn  handle.  The  horn  of  some 
African  beast.  I  remember  seeing  a  walking  stick  of 
a  single  horn  once.  It's  very  heavy.  When  I  saw 
Doctor  Wimbledy  with  it  to-night,  I  thought  it  must 
make  a  heavy  handle  for  an  umbrella.  Don't  you 
recognize  it,  Michael?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  That's  the  devil  of  it.  What  could 
Wimbledy  want  here?" 

We  stared  at  one  another  and  the  implications  grew 
and  reflected  themselves  in  our  faces.  Gill's  mouth 
began  to  tremble. 
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"By  gosh  I"  shouted  Smith,  "Wimbledy  !  Isn't  he 
a  University  librarian  somewhere  ?  At  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial universities,  Southampton,  Norwich,  Chester  ? 
No,  Salisbury,  University  College,  Salisbury/' 

"What  do  you  know  about  him?"  I  demanded, 

"Only  what  Richard  told  me,  Richard  was  after 
his  hide  too.  And  he'd  have  got  it.  By  gosh !"  And 
we  all  stared  at  one  another, 

"We'd  better  have  the  rest  of  this,  Smith,"  I  said, 

"Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  got  the  book  home 
now,  I  was  going  to  get  to  work  on  it  next  week. 
Oh,  by  gosh !" 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  exclaiming  and  do  some  explaining. 
What  book  have  you  got  at  home  now  ?"  I  demanded, 

"Wimbledy's  book.  Published  by  the  University  of 
Salisbury  Press,  too,  There'd  have  been  the  most 
infernal  stink.  That  is  why  I  told  Richard  that  he 
must  see  Wimbledy  first.  You  can't  blast  a  fellow's 
career  without  giving  him  some  sort  of  warning.  This 
would  have  blown  Wimbledy's  career  to  bits  and  set 
the  pieces  flying  round  the  heads  of  the  University 
printers."  Smith  seemed  tremendously  awed  at  the 
prospect. 

"I  do  think  it's  funny,"  said  Gill  with  a  horrid 
smothered  laugh,  "He  always  counted  his  things,  he 
said.  His  hat  and  his  spectacles  and  his  umbrella. 
This  time  he  did  not  wait  to  count,"  She  turned  to 
me.  "Sorry,  Michael,  I'm  a  bit  out  of  hand." 

I  nodded.  "Can  you  make  your  explanation  a 
trifle  more  coherent  ?"  I  said  to  Smith. 

"Well,  Richard  asked  me  to  look  at  this  book  of 
Wimbledy's.  Richard  intended  to  review  it  himself, 
but  he  was  very  busy,  and  he  wanted  me  to  gather 
some  information  and  check  some  references  for  him." 

"What  is  it  all  about?" 
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"It's  a  book  on  medieval  scripts.  Period  of  Hildebert 
of  Le  Mans  and  Marbod  of  Angers.  Richard  was  an 
inspired  amateur  in  these  matters.  He  might  have  been 
the  authority  if  he  had  given  his  life  to  scholarship/' 

"I  wish  to  heaven  he  had/'  said  Gill. 

"There  is  a  strong  temptation  for  the  modern  to 
bury  himself  in  some  specialized  line  of  work/'  said 
Smith  earnestly,  "while  the  world  falls  to  pieces  out- 
side. But  Richard  had  a  social  conscience." 

"Are  you  an  inspired  amateur  in  medieval  scripts 
too  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  once  edited  a  manuscript  of  Baudri's. 
Nobody  believes  it  now,  but  I  am  Ph.D.  of  Cambridge. 
Baudri  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  poem  to  the  Countess 
of  Blois,  describing  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Delisle,  of 
course,  edited  that ;  I  only  did  a  fragment  of  the  Queen 
Eleanour  Manuscript  from  All  Saints'.  I  used  to  think 
a  good  deal  of  such  things."  He  smiled  tolerantly 
for  his  wayward  youth. 

"There  are  worse  things  to  think  of,"  I  said. 

"That's  how  I  met  Richard,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  I  suppose  it  was  Richard  who  first  made  me  see 
that  there  are  more  urgent  jobs  to  do  in  the  world 
than  editing  medieval  poets." 

"But  few  so  harmless,"  I  said,  "and  that  is  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  a  job  in  the  modern  world." 

"I've  put  all  that  aside,"  said  Smith.  "I'm  not 
like  Richard.  He  found  it  possible  to  keep  up  all 
sorts  of  interests.  He  was  an  amazing  man  in  his 
way,  and  very  able.  He  was  not  a  scholar,  of  course. 
He  was  too  impetuous,  and  he  had  never  acquired 
scholarly  habits,  but  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  inspired 
amateur.  It  was  Wimbledy's  luck  that  Richard  never 
forgot  a  thing  he  had  read." 

"My  dear  man,"  I  said,  as  he  paused  for  breath, 
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4  'are  you  really  coming  to  anything  of  importance  ?" 

4 'Yes,  I  am/'  His  eyes  were  shining  :  he  was  an 
excitable  young  man.  "You  see,  Wimbledy's  book  has 
been  accepted  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
scholarship  of  that  period.  He  has  remarkable  theories 
about  the  school  of  Amiens.  And  his  book  has  been 
widely  reviewed  and  praised  amongst  learned  journals. 
And  then  the  editor  of  The  Bibliophilist  asked  Richard 
to  review  it." 

Gill  nodded.  "Richard  was  rather  pleased  at  the 
compliment." 

"Well,  Richard  looked  at  it,  and  as  he  read  it  he 
began  to  think  that  he  had  read  something  like  it 
before.  He  really  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  there 
was  about  a  chapter  and  a  half  in  Wimbledy's  book 
which  seemed  like  an  echo.  It  haunted  him  for  days, 
he  said,  and  then  at  last  he  hit  on  it." 

"I  can  imagine  him,"  said  Gill.  "He  wouldnft 
rest." 

"When  he  was  an  undergraduate  and  first  interested 
in  these  studies,  he  had  picked  up  some  bound  volumes 
of  an  old  book- collectors'  quarterly  in  the  Charing 
Cross  Road.  They  belonged  to  the  mid -nineteenth 
century,  and  the  quarterly  itself  went  out  of  existence 
in  the  sixties  or  seventies.  But  Richard  says  that 
there  was  good  stuff  in  them,  and  amongst  other  items 
an  article  by  some  dim  Frenchman  on  the  school  of 
Amiens.  It  was  this  which  came  back  to  his  mind 
when  he  read  Wimbledy's  book." 

"What  shocking  luck,"  I  said,  "for  Wimbledy." 

"Your  sins  will  find  you  out,"  said  Smith.  "Well, 
Richard  still  had  those  old  volumes  on  his  shelves, 
and  when  he  turned  up  the  article  he  saw,  plain  as  a 
pikestaff,  that  Wimbledy  had  plagiarized  grossly  and 
without  acknowledgment.  Further,  he  had  been  stupid, 
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for  he  had  transcribed  whole  paragraphs  with  only 
obvious  changes  of  words  and  phrases.  Where  the 
Frenchman  wrote  adroit,  Wimbledy  wrote  dexterous, 
where  the  Frenchman  wrote  absolution,  Wimbledy 
wrote  remission,  and  so  on  :  but  the  general  structure 
of  long  passages  and  even  the  structure  of  sentences 
were  hardly  modified  at  all/' 

"Why  was  Wimbledy  such  a  fool  ?"  I  asked, 

"He  brought  out  his  book  in  a  hurry  at  the  end.  I'll 
come  to  that.  Richard  established  parallels  which 
destroyed  any  suggestion  of  chance  coincidence.  They 
were  thoroughly  damning.  Why,  Wimbledy  had 
actually  retained  one  or  two  constructions  which  only 
a  Frenchman  would  ever  use.  A  jury  of  grocers  would 
have  been  convinced.  It  was  extraordinarily  stupid 
of  Wimbledy,  but  I  have  noticed  myself  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  paraphrase  another  man  in  one's  own 
words.  The  tendency  to  slip  into  his  phrases  is  very 
strong." 

"That  is  so/'  I  said. 

"And  again,  Wimbledy  could  reasonably  expect  that 
that  none  of  his  critics  would  have  read  and  remembered 
an  eighty-year-old  essay  buried  with  a  long-dead 
periodical.  The  article  had  probably  made  little  stir, 
even  in  its  day,  for  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  there 
has  been  any  considerable  attention  to  the  twelfth- 
century  poets." 

"He  could  have  taken  a  little  more  trouble,"  I  said. 
"I  know  a  journalist  who  makes  a  living  out  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  but  one  would  never  suspect 
his  amiable  transcripts." 

"He  would  have  taken  more  trouble,  I  imagine,  if 
he  had  not  been  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  book  out,"  said 
Smith.  "He  had  probably  been  pottering  with  it  for 
years  and  years,  and  then  suddenly  he  had  occasion 
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to  publish  and,  if  he  could,  to  make  a  splash.  His  own 
work  was  tame  enough,  but  the  Frenchman's  notions 
were  original  and  striking.  You  see,  Wimbledy  was 
anxious  to  make  an  impression,  because  he  was  after 
a  job  at  the  Bulger  Library  in  Detroit.  Richard  thought 
that  if  he  delayed  publication  of  his  review,  Wimbledy 
might  actually  get  the  appointment.  He  was  rather 
inclined  to  delay  publication,  and  make  the  explosion 
even  more  devastating.  I  told  him  it  was  a  rotten 
thing  to  do,  and  that  if  he  was  going  to  blow  up 
Wimbledy — he  had  to  do  that,  of  course — then  he 
ought  to  give  the  man  warning  and  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  his  application  to  the  Bulger,  first/' 

"I  hope  he  agreed/'  said  Gill. 

4 'He  certainly  wrote  to  Wimbledy.  But  Richard  was 
a  man  to  ride  his  dislikes.  He  gave  no  quarter.  I 
think  he  could  be  absolutely  inhuman  at  times/'  He 
flushed.  'Tm  sorry,  Miss  Robartes.  That  was  a 
rotten  thing  to  say,  but  I  don't  mean  that  he  was  a  cad 
or  anything  like  that.  It  was  actually  the  passion  he 
had  for  advancing  the  cause.  He  thought  that  the 
academic  world  at  large  was  a  prop  of  the  existing 
order  and  an  instrument  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
masses.  And  he  simply  hated  institutions  like  the 
Bulger.  Bulger  was  a  motor-car  manufacturer,  you 
know.  Everybody  used  to  ride  in  Bulgers  once.  And 
he  left  his  fortune  or  a  large  part  of  it  to  found  the 
Bulger  Library.  Richard  said  that  no  decent  scholar- 
ship could  be  fed  by  blood-money.  He  was  absolute 
fanatic,  of  course,  but  in  his  own  way  he  had  a  sort  of 
grim  consistency.  Anyway,  he  would  have  had  a  lot 
of  satisfaction  from  dotting  the  Bulger's  eye." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Gill  wearily.  "I  don't  think 
he  was  ever  happy  unless  he  was  dotting  someone's 
eye.  I  think  it's  all  horrible.  That  poor  old  man 
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and  his  book  !  What  did  it  really  matter  to  Richard 
or  anyone  else  if  Doctor  Wimbledy  had  copied  a  few 
pages  from  some  forgotten  article  in  a  forgotten  paper  ?" 

Smith  was  shocked,  "You  might  as  well  ask  why 
any  theft  matters/' 

"With  your  political  views,  I  shouldn't  expect 
enthusiasm  for  property  rights/'  said  Gill. 

"But  this  is  stealing  another  man's  mind  and  work. 
And  acquiring  reputation  to  which  you  have  no  title. 
Well,  I  mean  to  say — "  Smith  was  decidedly  shocked. 

"How  did  you  come  into  it  ?"  I  asked,  for  I 
wanted  to  have  the  story  clear  beyond  mistake  or 
ambiguity. 

"Richard  showed  me  the  book  and  the  article.  He 
was  very  busy,  as  I've  told  you,  but  he  was  determined 
to  do  the  review.  He  asked  me  whether  I  could  spare 
the  time  to  check  a  number  of  references  for  him,  and 
to  bring  together  some  relevant  material.  Richard 
knew  that  I  could  spare  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he's  been  very  decent  about  putting  jobs  in  my  way." 
Smith  was  rising  to  a  loyal  defence  of  Richard.  "Since 
I  threw  up  my  job  at  St.  Ethelred's — I  hated  teaching 
anyway — I've  had  to  live  on  casual  journalism  mostly. 
And  I'm  afraid  I  find  it  hard  to  be  casual."  He 
grinned,  not  very  heartily.  Uncompromising  youth 
has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  "Richard  offered  me  a  couple 
of  guineas  for  the  job." 

"It  doesn't  sound  over-generous  for  a  job  you  didn't 
like,"  said  Gill. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mind  my  part  of  it.  I  was  not  going 
to  write  the  actual  review."  But  his  cheeks  were 
flaming. 

Gill  was  merciless.  "You  were  merely  accessory 
before  the  fact,  Mr.  Smith." 

"Oh,  I  say,  I  don't  think  you're  being  quite  fair, 
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you  know,  either  to  your  cousin  or  to  me,"  He  looked 
like  a  child  about  to  burst  into  tears. 

"It  was  just  another  instance  of  Richard's  beastly 
spite/'  Gill  drew  a  deep  breath.  "What  did  it  really 
matter  ?  A  few  quite  unimportant  remarks  on  an 
unimportant  subject  cribbed  from  a  dead  man's  paper, 
and  Richard  wants  to  ruin  a  living  man's  career  and 
honour.  As  if  life  wasn't  brief  and  sad  enough. 
Richard  was  hateful.  Probably  he  never  cribbed  a 
thing,  never  consciously  cheated,  always  saw  himself 
a  model  of  rectitude.  And  he  made  more  misery  in 
the  world  than  a  hundred  criminals.  Richard  was  an 
honest  man,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  single 
soul  on  earth  who  will  remember  him  with  affection 
and  gratitude." 

"Steady  !"  I  said. 

Smith  was  miserably  ill  at  ease.  He  took  up  his 
hat.  "Perhaps  I'd  better  be  going,  Miss  Robartes." 

"Perhaps  you  had,"  said  Gill. 

"Just  a  minute  !"  I  said.  "Smith,  what  do  you 
think  Wimbledy  could  have  been  after  here  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  copy  of  that  old  review, 
perhaps."  He  fidgeted.  "Richard  would  probably 
have  told  him  about  it  in  his  letter." 

"Richard  would  probably  have  explained  all  the 
circumstances,  with  the  utmost  relish,"  said  Gill 
bitterly.  She  was  bitter.  This  latest  revelation  had 
been  pretty  deadly  on  top  of  the  rest.  Richard  had 
unquestionably  possessed  a  genius  for  making  enemies. 
Almost  every  relation  of  his  which  we  had  uncovered 
had  been  an  unhappy  one.  Yet  any  responsible 
critic,  knowing  what  Richard  knew  of  Wimbledy's 
work,  must  expose  the  fraud.  Gill  might  dismiss  the 
theft  as  unimportant,  and  I  suppose  that  it  was  in  a 
whole  view.  Life  is  short  and  life  is  sad  enough,  as 
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she  had  said,  without  making  unnecessary  messes. 
Nevertheless,  a  critic  has  his  responsibilities,  scholars 
have  their  responsibilities.  It  would  have  injured  no 
one  if  the  fraud  had  never  been  exposed,  but  this  was 
not  Richard's  concern.  His  business  was  to  review 
the  book  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  its  subject. 
If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  should  almost  certainly 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  the  facts.  I  might  have 
been  sorry  for  Wimbledy,  and  sorry  for  myself  that 
the  job  had  fallen  to  me  :  but  I  would  surely  have 
known  myself  obliged  to  do  the  job.  Richard  might 
have  felt  this.  It  looked  indeed  as  if  fate  had  conspired 
to  make  him  do  its  dirty  work.  In  a  way,  I  began  to 
feel  sorry  for  him.  Why  must  it  have  been  he  and  not 
some  other  critic  who  had  come  across  those  old 
volumes  and  had  carried  the  memory  of  an  ancient 
essay  with  him  ?  And  yet,  was  it  perhaps  that  Richard's 
memory  was  stirred  by  his  innate  vindictiveness  ?  Did 
he  unearth  scandals  because  he  had  a  bestial  passion 
for  rooting  after  nasty  smells  ?  A  more  humane  man 
might  have  shown  less  persistence  in  unearthing  the 
stink. 

Smith  must  have  been  watching  me  closely.  "Yes, 
I  know,"  he  said  miserably,  reading  my  thoughts. 
"But  honestly  I  think  Richard  jusified  himself  at  the 
bar  of  his  own  conscience." 

It  was  not  a  fortunate  defence.  "The  Lord  called 
them  whited  sepulchres,"  said  Gill. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go,"  said  Smith. 

This  time  I  did  not  detain  him. 


CHAPTER  TEN 
Edward 


"MICHAEL,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Must  we  hand 
that  old  man  over  to  the  police  ?" 

"Take  it  easy,  girL  In  the  first  place,  what  about 
the  ashes  of  those  papers  ?  There  are  no  ashes  here 
in  this  fireplace.  Are  there  any  in  the  other  room?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Edward  must  have  been  lying. 
I  knew  he  was." 

"He  might  have  swept  them  up/' 

"He  could  never  have  swept  them  up  tidily.  Oh, 
Michael,  surely  that  old  man  could  not  have  killed 
Richard." 

"I'm  afraid  he's  a  likely  prospect,"  I  said. 

"You  think  he  would  kill  Richard  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  lines  in  a  book  that  only  a  few  scholars  would 
ever  read  ?" 

"For  the  sake  of  Wimbledy's  living  and  reputation, 
Gill,"  I  said.  "A  scandal  of  this  sort  would  break  an 

^iemic  career  much  more  completely  than  your 
cousin  Thomas's  career,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
broken  by  the  attack  on  Saburra.  Thomas  might 
patch  his  affairs  together,  but  not  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men  could  put  Dr.  Wimbledy 
together  again."  I  was  thinking  hard  of  what  we  must 
do.  "A  few  professions,  the  academic,  medicine,  the 
law,  still  have  something  of  the  ancient  corporate  spirit 
and  something  of  the  ancient  sense  of  vocation.  Doctors 
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and  lawyers  still  proceed  against  their  fellows  who 
smirch  the  profession's  honour,  just  as  the  guild  of 
drapers  once  proceeded  against  the  draper  who  sold 
shoddy*  There  was  honour  in  the  guilds  and  there 
still  is  honour  where  men  have  a  sense  of  vocation. 
No  University,  no  reputable  library  would  look  at 
Wimbledy  after  this.  One  can't  dispute  the  presence 
of  a  formidable  motive/' 

"And  the  opportunity,"  she  whispered.  "He  was 
upstairs  all  that  time.  Michael,  it  never  entered  my 
head  to  suspect  him." 

"Well,  it  did  mine,"  I  said  grimly.  "And  it  did 
Wittler's.  Don't  you  remember  his  almost  too  good  to 
be  truer 

"But  Doctor  Wimbledy  is  a  genuine  librarian." 

"I  don't  think  Wittier  was  questioning  his  authen- 
ticity. Gill,  I've  been  thinking  about  this,  about  what 
we  must  do,  what  you  must  do.  I  want  to  keep  you  out 
of  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  whole  business  is  going 
to  be  bad  enough  for  you,  but  if  you  find  yourself  a 
leading  witness  it  will  be  hell.  Yet  we  can't  keep  this 
episode  from  the  police.  You  ring  up  Edward  and 
tell  him  to  come  straight  here.  Tell  him  that  you'll 
explain  when  he  is  here.  And  tell  him  to  get  rid  of 
Silva.  We  don't  want  Silva  here." 

"Michael,  I  can't  go  to  the  police  to-night,  and  tell 
them  this,  and  know  that  every  word  I'm  speaking  is 
helping  to  make  the  rope  they  will  put  over  his  head, 
round  his  neck — oh,  Michael.  Michael !" 

I  held  her  very  tightly. 

I  did  not  feel  extraordinarily  cheerful  myself.  Being 
a  character  in  a  detective  novel  is  all  very  well,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  stark  business  of  giving  evidence 
which  will  send  a  man  to  meet  John  Ketch  and  whatever 
lies  beyond  John  Ketch,  then  the  romantic  illusions 
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begins  to  wear  thin.  If  the  course  of  justice  went  at 
its  normal  English  gait,  Dr.  Horace  Wimbledy,  some- 
time Librarian  at  University  College,  Salisbury,  would 
die  on  a  morning  of  high  summer.  One  would  not 
look  with  joy  at  the  Devonshire  seas  on  that  morning. 

Presently  I  said  :    "Gill,  dear.0 

She  looked  up  and  I  kissed  her.  Her  cheeks  were 
wet. 

"Have  the  cows  and  the  high  cream- contents  utterly 
failed  you?"  I  said. 

"Not  utterly.  But  I'm  afraid  that  they  are  only 
shadows  of  themselves,  poor  cows,  and  the  cream  is 
turning  a  little  sour  with  so  much  wear  and  tear."  And 
then  she  kissed  me. 

"I  think  the  cream  is  making  butter,"  I  said,  and 
any  silly  thing  to  say  was  worth  a  hundred  wise 
saws. 

"Michael,  those  cows  and  your  cottage  and  honest 
fields  do  exist,  don't  they?  It's  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  is  anything  fresh  and  clean  and  good 
anywhere." 

"I  assure  you,  crossing  my  heart  most  emphatically 
and  repeatedly,  that  the  brown  cow  and  the  mauve  cow 
are  in  my  byres,  that  the  grass  is  green  and  succulent 
in  my  field,  that  my  cottage  is  thatched  against  all 
weathers,  and  that  when  I  kiss  you,  my  dear,  I  mean 
it  more  than  I  had  believed  it  possible  to  mean 
anything." 

"I  mean  it,  too,"  she  said.  And  then  she  said  :  "How 
long  ago  was  it  that  I  thought  we  were  getting  along 
very  rapidly?"  She  smiled.  "I  seem  to  have  known 
you  for  a  hundred  years." 

"Well,  you  are  going  to  know  me  for  another  forty 
or  fifty  at  least.  Only  too  well,  probably.  Aren't  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "Yes.    Please  God." 
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"And  now  I  want  you  to  ring  Edward/'  I  said. 
4 'When  he  comes,  you  will  tell  him  that  you  came  here 
to  make  sure  that  he  had  not  left  ashes  in  the  fireplace. 
Don't  ask  him  about  them.  Let  him  stick  to  his  story 
but  probably  the  truth  is  as  good  as  a  lie  and  it  is 
always  less  tax  upon  the  imagination.  Then  we'll  put 
it  to  him  that  he  goes  to  the  police  and  tells  them  about 
Wimbledy,  while  you  go  home  to  bed.  I  don't  see 
that  we  can  suppress  your  presence  here,  and  it  is  all 
going  to  be  difficult.  The  police  will  want  to  know 
why  you  came  here  and  left  Edward  at  your  flat.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that  confounded  plain-clothes  man 
sitting  on  your  step,  we  might  have  made  our  story 
easier.  But  the  immediate  thing  to  do  is  to  get  you  a 
night's  sleep  before  they  question  you.  It  will  be  up* 
to  Edward  to  hold  them  off.  I'll  see  Wittier  too,  I  think." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No*  I  must  find  Thomas. 
You  see  that,  Michael,  surely." 

"I  am  strongly  inclined  to  let  Thomas  look  after 
himself." 

"If  it  were  only  Thomas,  yes.  But  it's  Aunt.  She 
has  to  be  told  before  morning,  before  she  opens  the 
newspapers  or  the  police  go  to  her.  And  Thomas 
must  be  there  when  we  tell  her,  or  we  must  at  least 
know  where  he  is.  Surely  you  see." 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"But  we  must  get  Edward  here  too.  For  one  thing, 
we  must  ask  him  whether  he  left  the  front  door  on  the 
latch  last  night  or  whether  he  gave  Richard  keys.  If 
the  doors  were  left  locked,  it  means  that  Dr.  Wimbledy 
must  have  had  keys.  And  if  Edward  gave  keys  to 
Richard,  it  would  mean  that  Dr.  Wimbledy  took  them 
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from  Richard*  From  Richard's  body/'  She  was  in 
complete  command  of  herself  again*  Now  she  went 
to  the  telephone  and  I  heard  her  call. 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  wandered  down  the  room.  It 
was  a  large  room  and  cold,  I  should  imagine,  in  winter. 
I  worked  along  the  bookshelves,  my  eyes  seeking  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  old  periodical,  seeking  Exhibit  A. 
For  it  would  be  Exhibit  A,  the  source  and  fount  of 
the  case  against  Horace  Wimbledy.  If  Horace  Wimbledy 
had  not  already  disposed  of  Exhibit  A. 

I  wonder  how  many  copies  of  that  periodical  and  of 
the  one  particular  number  could  survive.  A  collector's 
periodical,  it  would  never  have  been  printed  in  large 
quantities.  Here  and  there  in  old  libraries  a  few  would 
survive,  unread  and  unheeded.  Wimbledy,  perhaps, 
had  come  on  his  copy  during  some  cataloguing  or  sort- 
ing operations  at  Salisbury.  Or  perhaps  some  deceased 
librarian  had  long  ago  indexed  it.  When  did  libraries 
start  to  index  extensively?  But  however  he  came  on 
it,  Wimbledy  must  have  thought  it  so  remote  that  no 
living  scholar  would  recur  to  it.  The  poor  devil  had 
been  out  of  luck. 

He  must  have  come  here  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Richard's  copy.  Only  a  desperate  man  would  take  the 
chance,  but  a  man  who  has  done  murder  is  a  desperate 
man.  It  was  surely  a  mistake  in  tactics,  though,  to  come 
here.  Or  wasn't  it  ?  Best  perhaps  to  make  a  thorough 
job.  Wimbledy  could  not  have  known  that  Richard 
had  spoken  to  Smith.  He  would  never  have  risked 
the  murder  if  he  had  known  that  his  secret  belonged 
to  someone  other  than  Richard  and  himself.  Unless 
he  had  killed  in  heat  and  without  premeditation.  This 
seemed  likely  enough,  in  any  case.  Yet  he  could  hardly 
have  hoped  that  Richard  would  keep  the  secret  until 
now,  if  Richard  had  not  promised  silence.  Perhaps 
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Richard  had  promised  to  keep  silent  until  Wimbledy 
had  met  him,  at  this  appointment  to-night,  maybe. 
But  Richard  had  not  kept  silent.  Would  Richard  have 
lied,  broken  his  given  word?  I  was  ready  to  believe 
almost  anything  of  Richard,  yet  reluctant  to  believe 
just  that.  I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  the 
worst  of  men  is  wholly  vile.  Each  of  us  has  some  little 
place  which  we  keep  faithfully,  some  point  at  which 
we  are  honest  men,  some  kind  of  code,  however  tenuous 
and  narrow,  to  which  we  stand.  An  absolute  and 
unqualified  villainy  is  not  possible  to  us  :  we  have  not 
such  power.  Evil  in  us  is  a  negative  thing,  a  lack  of 
some  good,  not  a  positive  passion,  certainly  not  an 
absolute.  For  that  one  must  conceive  the  fallen  Son 
of  the  Morning.  Richard  would  possess  his  own 
integrity  and  hold  it  with  a  stubborn  pride.  He  belonged 
to  the  godly  race  which,  one  sometimes  feels,  must  test 
the  patience  of  God.  Like  the  utilitarian  mill-owners 
who  saw  in  child-labour  the  working  of  inexorable 
economic  law,  he  would  be  cruel  on  principle,  and 
stifle  kindness  with  an  abstract  theory.  But  he  would 
not  lie. 

Gill  returned.  "Edward  is  coming  straight  over. 
He's  getting  rid  of  Silva.  Michael,  is  it  really  necessary 
to  report  this  to  the  police?" 

"Yes.  If  Edward  simply  reported  that  he  had  found 
the  umbrella  when  he  returned  home,  the  facts  would 
still  have  to  come  out  sooner  or  later.  And  the  Crown 
would  never  consent  to  go  into  court  with  a  distorted 
version  of  the  facts.  But  I  take  your  point  about  finding 
Thomas.  I  emphatically  think  that  it  is  Edward's 
job,  but  if  you  have  lost  confidence  in  Edward,  then 
we'd  better  do  it  ourselves.  And  if  we  are  going  to  do 
it  to-night,  then  we  cannot  waste  time  with  the  police. 
I  thought  that  you  might  stay  here  with  Edward  to 
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give  them  your  story  in  comfort,  so  to  speak,  while  I 
hunted  Thomas.  But  I  don't  know  Thomas,  and  even 
if  I  found  him,  he'd  probably  shunt  me  off  with  a  flea- 
bitten  ear." 

"Yes.  I  must  talk  to  Thomas.  Edward  had  better 
let  us  get  a  start  and  then  go  to  the  police,  don't  you 
think?" 

"I  think  Edward  had  better  let  the  police  come  to 
him.  There  is  something  in  this  room  which  Dr. 
Wimbledy  wants  pretty  badly,  and  the  place  should  not 
be  left  until  the  object  of  Wimbledy's  desire  is  safely 
deposited  with  the  police.  It  might  be  a  notion  to 
introduce  Edward  to  his  faithful  shadow,  and  let  them 
take  the  responsibility  between  them." 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  is  in  Edward's  mind.  He  hasn't 
been  candid  with  us,  Michael. 

"My  good  Gill,  you  mustn't  make  too  much  of  his 
manner.  He  has  had  a  nasty  shock,  and  he  is  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  we  are.  He  recognizes,  wisely,  that 
neither  he  nor  Thomas  is  in  the  happiest  of  situations, 
and  that  an  ounce  of  caution  is  worth  a  hundredweight 
of  regrets.  And  you  put  your  questions  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  Silva,  whom  he  plainly  dislikes,  and  of 
myself,  whom  he  does  not  know.  My  frequent  reappear- 
ances during  the  affair  must  be  wholly  incomprehensible 
to  him.  I  suggest  that  it  might  clear  his  mind  and  the 
atmosphere  if  you  announced  our  engagement  to  him." 
I  braced  myself  as  I  came  to  this  :  and  I  distinctly 
heard  my  heart  thump.  "We  are  engaged,  aren't  we, 
Gill?" 

She  nodded.  "I've  been  hoping  so.  And — and  if 
you  don't  mind  very  much,  I'd  like  Beer  in  Devon- 
shire to  come  quickly,  please,  Michael." 

"And  to  stay  a  very  long  time,"  I  said.  "I  shall 
order  a  new  bell  for  Daisy  at  once.  And  now  that  you 
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are  chatelaine,  perhaps  you'd  give  me  your  views  on 
an  appropriate  colour  for  Daisy's  byre.  The  spring 
painting  has  come  round,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to 
decide  between  tar  and  whitewash/' 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead.  "I  think  that  whitewash 
would  look  awfully  nice,  and  it  would  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  Daisy  about  the  colour  of  her  milk,  but  on 
the  other  hand  black  is  very  serviceable,  and  I  assume 
that  we  are  practical  working  farmers  and  not  a  model 
dairy." 

"We  are  certainly  not  a  model  dairy.  From  the 
character  of  our  crops,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  are 
an  experimental  farm,  one  of  Nature's  experimental 
farms.  I'm  inclined  to  feel  that  whitewash  might 
have  a  better  effect  on  Daisy's  psychology.  It  would 
be  rather  depressing,  don't  you  think,  to  live  in  a  black 
byre?" 

"Of  course  it  would.  I  had  not  considered  that  aspect. 
I'm  really  very  inexperienced  in  cows,  you  know.  I'm 
afraid  you  are  making  a  bad  bargain,  Michael.  There 
must  be  dozens  of  pretty  milkmaids  in  and  about  Beer." 

"They  won't  look  at  a  rough  city  chap  like  me.  I'm 
afraid  no  one  will  ever  marry  me  if  you  don't,  Gill," 

"Is  Daisy  really  a  very  nice  cow?  She  won't 
patronize  me,  will  she  ?" 

"I'll  paint  her  byre  a  sickly  yellow  if  she  does." 

"But,  I  say,  it  ought  to  be  yellow.  For  her  high 
cream- content.  A  lovely,  rich,  crusted,  buttercup 
yellow." 

"It  might  suit  Daisy,"  I  said  doubtfully,  "but  the 
mauve  cow  has  to  live  there  too.  The  effect  would  be 
rather  too  like  a  football  team.  They  might  start  kicking 
the  pails.  And  Daisy  has  always  been  a  sober  cow 
until  now.  If  she  should  have  to  live  with  a  mauve 
cow  in  a  buttercup  byre,  I'm  afraid  that  all  her 
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repressions  might  explode.  One  has  to  regard  the 
feelings  of  a  cow  with  a  cream- content  like  Daisy's*" 

"Of  course*  And  then  there  may  be  calves.  I  don't 
think  tar  ideal  for  the  nursery.  It's  healthy,  of 
course." 

44  In  fact,  there's  a  great  deal  to  say  on  one  side  and 
a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  other.  You  know  what  calves 
are.  They'd  probably  scribble  all  over  the  whitewash." 

"And  they'd  make  finger  marks  too,  especially  after 
eating.  Yet  black  is  a  depressing  colour.  Do  you  think 
we  might  paint  it  in  stripes,  so  as  to  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds." 

"Stripes  would  be  more  like  a  football  team  than 
ever.  And  one  never  knows  with  sensitive  cows.  The 
prenatal  influences  might  induce  a  striped  effect  on 
Daisy's  calves.  I  should  hate  to  have  a  field  full  of 
zebras.  Our  neighbours  at  Beer  would  not  like  it.  We 
are  a  sturdy  and  conservative  yeomanry,  and  we  do 
like  cows  to  look  like  cows." 

"The  question  is  obviously  a  vexed  one.  I  shall  give 
it  my  most  earnest  consideration.  Oh,  dear,  here  is 
Edward,  I'm  afraid." 

I  caught  her  hand  quickly.  "Gill,  it  is  true,  isn't 
it?  I'm  not  going  to  wake  up  presently  and  discover 
that  I  still  don't  know  you,  that  you  still  look  at  me  with 
an  icy  air,  that  I  still  make  futile  gestures  towards  my 
hat " 

"And  wear  a  hangdog  look."  She  looked  into  my 
eyes,  and  then  suddenly  she  shivered.  "Michael,  it  is 
so  true  for  my  part,  that  I'm  frightened.  It  does  not 
seem  like  a  dream  to  me.  It  seems  so  intensely  real 
that — that  I  know  my  life  is  committed  to  you." 

And  then  I  made  my  great  vow. 

The  door  opened  and  Edward  stood  there.  "Well  ?" 
he  said,  and  his  voice  was  harsh  and  hostile.  "What 
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are  you  doing  here  ?    And  what  is  Grey  doing  here  ?" 

Gill  eyed  him  for  a  moment  before  she  spoke* 
"Michael  is  here  because  I  asked  him  to  meet  me  here. 
And  I  am  here  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
sure  you  had  really  burnt  those  papers  in  your  grate, 
and  not  left  any  piece  which  the  police  might  make 
sense  of,  sufficient  sense  to  know  what  it  was  you  had 
burnt." 

"I'd  be  obliged  if  you  permit  me  to  attend  to  my 
own  affairs.  I  am  quite  competent." 

"This  did  not  happen  to  be  all  your  own  affair.  And 
I  doubt  your  competence.  If  you  had  left  the  papers  on 
Richard's  desk  in  the  first  place,  Thomas  would  have 
been  less  open  to  suspicion.  But  as  you  had  taken 
them,  it  was  imperative  that  the  police  should  not 
find  identifiable  bits  in  your  fireplace.  Imperative  for 
Thomas's  sake,  and  Aunt's  sake,  and  my  sake,  as  well 
as  for  yours.  I  had  to  make  certain,  and  I  thought 
that  the  police  might  come  here  at  any  time.  I  couldn't 
explain  to  you  while  the  man  Silva  was  in  the  room, 
so  I  thought  I  had  better  slip  away.  But  this  is  not 
what  I  want  to  tell  you."  I  was  watching  Edward 
intently,  and  I  would  have  sworn  to  an  expression  of 
relief.  "While  I  was  here,  I  was  locked  in,  by  someone 
who  had  either  been  in  the  room  and  had  slipped  out 
behind  me  or  else  had  been  hiding  on  the  landing.  We 
think  it  was  Doctor  Wimbledy.  He  has  left  his  umbrella." 
And  she  went  on,  to  tell  him  of  the  whole  episode. 

He  made  surprisingly  little  comment  until  she  had 
finished  ;  then  :  "What  did  Smith  want  ?"  he  said,  and 
when  she  had  answered  :  "Do  you  believe  that  ?" 

He  would  not  be  drawn  further  on  Smith  ;  he  turned 
to  me  instead.  "You,  I'm  to  infer,  are  the  disinterested 
friend,  Grey." 

"Michael  and  I  are  engaged,"  said  Gill  steadily. 
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"You're  what?" 

"Engaged,"  I  contributed.  "Engaged  to  be  married. 
It  is  a  form  of  words  which  people  use.  Among  the 
Basuto  it  is  commonly  endorsed  by  the  presentation  of 
three  cows  to  the  bride,  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  short  a  cow. 
And  may  I  remind  you  that  amongst  the  English  it 
usually  requires  from  the  friends  and  relatives  a  silver 
entree  dish  each  or  at  least  a  couple  of  teaspoons.  This 
is  the  sale  season,  if  you'd  like  to  make  your  prepara- 
tions. We  are  collecting  Queen  Anne,  the  shell  design. 
It's  somewhat  florid,  but  my  grandmother  left  me  her 
castors  and  we  propose  to  build  on  them." 

"Is  this  true  ?"  he  asked  Gill. 

"It  is  true."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  I 
wholly  concurred  with  her  shrug.  Edward's  manners 
could  bear  a  polish. 

"How  long  have  you  been  engaged  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Speaking  for  myself,  about  three  months,"  I  said. 
"And  when  you  have  finished  congratulating  us,  may 
1  suggest  that  you  go  to  the  telephone,  ring  up  Inspector 
Wittier,  and  tell  him  that  an  umbrella  has  been  left 
in  your  studio.  If  he  recommends  the  Lost  Property 
Department,  you  might  then  add  that  the  umbrella  is 
Doctor  Wimbeldy's  umbrella.  Which  should  fetch 
him." 

And  then  we  went  all  over  it  again. 

As  we  talked,  Edward  became  more  and  more  of  a 
puzzle  to  me.  He  agreed  that  the  police  must  hear  of 
Wimbeldy's  incursion,  but  he  came  back  to  it  without 
actually  proceeding  to  action.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
take  it  calmly  on  the  surface,  but  with  an  utter  surprise 
beneath.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was 
enormously  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  incredulous  : 
he  raised  no  objections  at  all  to  the  evidences  for 
Wimbeldy's  guilt,  and  yet  I  felt  that  he  questioned 
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them  to  himself,  I  supposed  he  had  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  Thomas  was  the  murderer,  and  now  the 
evidence  against  Wimbeldy  appeared  to  him  almost  too 
good  to  be  true, 

"Richard  never  mentioned  his  name  to  me/'  he  said. 
"And  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  whether  there  is  any- 
thing amongst  Richard's  effects  here  which  could 
interest  Wimbeldy." 

"Listen,  Robartes  !"  I  said.  "You  see  how  important 
it  is  that  one  or  other  of  you,  either  Gill  or  you,  should 
get  in  touch  with  Thomas  and  talk  to  him.  I  don't 
think  it  fair  that  Gill  should  have  to  face  the  police 
now.  We'll  go  after  Thomas.  You  give  us  at  least 
twenty  minutes  lead,  and  then  ring  the  police.  Ask 
for  Wittier,  and  if  you  can't  get  him,  say  that  you  want 
to  speak  to  him  and  will  they  tell  him  to  ring  you.  I 
hope  you  can't  get  him.  The  more  time  we  have  to 
find  Thomas  the  better.  But  we  cannot  conscientiously 
or  discreetly  withhold  this  information  from  the  police. 
If  you  get  Wittier  straight  off,  then  it's  hard  luck.  But 
if  you  don't,  then  insist  on  waiting  until  he  is  available. 
You  can  always  say  that  you  believed  it  proper  to 
report  to  him  and  to  him  only,  as  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  case.  They'll  think  you  a  fool,  but  you'll  have 
to  put  up  with  that.  The  effort  must  be  to  give  us  time 
to  find  Thomas  ;  but  it  must  not  appear  that  you 
flagrantly  withheld  valuable  information.  Do  you 
follow  me?" 

He  nodded  shortly.  "It's  all  right  as  long  as  they 
don't  haul  Thomas  in  while  you're  still  looking  for 
him." 

"Wittier  won't  make  an  arrest  until  he  has  a  cast- 
iron  case.  We've  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  evidence 
might  have  been  found  against  Thomas  since  we  left 
Wittier/' 
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"Shouldn't  we  warn  the  police  about  Doctor 
Wimbledy  though  ?"  said  GilL  ''For  his  own  sake." 

"I  don't  imagine  that  there's  much  possibility  of 
Wimbledy  committing  suicide,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
Not  until  he  saw  that  the  game  was  finally  up."  I  hesi- 
tated. We  had  come  to  the  question  which  for  one 
motive  and  another,  Gill  and  I  had  each  been  slow  to 
ask.  "Robartes,  did  your  brother  Richard  have  keys 
to  this  house  and  to  that  door  ?" 

"Yes,  I  gave  him  my  own  duplicates  when  he  moved 
in." 

4 'He  had  a  set  then,  and  you  have  a  set.  Are  there 
any  others  in  existence  ?" 

"Gill  has  a  set.  You  let  yourself  in  with  those,  I 
suppose." 

"Yes.  Michael  knows  about  mine.  But  are  there  any 
other  sets  at  all?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge.  But  it's  an  old  house  and 
there  have  been  other  tenants." 

"It's  extremely  unlikely  that  any  of  the  other 
tenants  have  been  involved  in  this,"  I  said  with  some 
irritation.  "Did  you  lock  up  when  you  went  out  this 
afternoon  or  this  evening  or  whenever  you  did  go 
out  ?" 

"Me?  But  I  haven't  been  here  all  day.  I  haven't 
been  here  since  yesterday.  Richard  was  occupying 
the  place,  and  I  live  in  Clapham."  And  then  he  caught 
our  expressions,  and  that  curious  red  tide  of  blood 
flowed  into  his  cheeks  again. 

"Well?"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  high  and 
shrill. 

"For  my  part,"  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  know  what 
you  have  done  with  the  damned  papers.  You've  told 
me  that  you  burnt  them  in  a  grate,  and  I'm  not  arguing. 
But  I  shouldn't,  if  I  were  you,  tell  the  police  that 
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you  burnt  them  in  this  grate.  Wittier  has  a  passion  for 
taking  up  dust  with  a  vacuum- cleaner.  And  anyway 
you're  a  poor  liar,  Robartes.  Come  on,  Gill." 

At  that  instant  the  telephone  rang. 

Edward  went  to  it.  " Hullo/'  we  heard  him  say. 
"Hullo,  hullo,  who's  that?  Speak  up,  please,  I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  what  you're  saying.  Who  is  it? 
Mrs.  Perkins  ?  Mrs.— Kriska.  My  God  !  Yes.  Yes. 
Yes.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  so.  I  know.  It  must  be  a  terrible 
shock  to  you.  It  has  been  to  all  of  us.  Yes.  No,  we 
don't  know  yet.  They  think  it  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dent. Yes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  Yes,  of  course  it  is  a 
shocking  business  at  the  best.  Poor  old  Dick.  Yes, 
I  know  you  do.  Yes,  I  understand  that  a  few  days 
could  not  wipe  out  the  associations  of  all  those  years. 
Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it.  Thank  you.  Yes,  I  think  those  of 
us  who  did  know  him,  knew  that  there  was  a  vein  of 
gold — who  better  than  you?  Yes,  we  are  grateful.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  there  should  have 
been  this  cloud  between  you  just  at  the  end.  I'm  certain 
that  in  a  few  weeks  it  would  have  blown  over.  I  know 
how  much  he  really  appreciated  all  you  had  done  for 
him.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  he  had  been 
under  tremendous  strain  of  late.  I'm  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  much  more  sympathetic,  much  kinder  if  he 
had  not  been  so  worried  about  other  things.  Yes,  I 
am  sure  it  was  that." 

I  saw  him  take  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
wipe  his  forehead.  "Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
do  appreciate  it.  And  I  understand.  But  I  am  certain 
that  Dick  would  have  hated  you  to  believe  that  this 
last  mood  of  his  represented  his  true  feelings.  Yes, 
I'm  certain  of  it.  How  did  you  hear,  Kriska?  The 
police !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been 
pestering  you?  I'm  terribly  sorry.  Yes,  I  can  well 
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imagine  how  you  felt.  Yes,  I  think  they're  as  decent 
[as  they  can  be,  within  the  limits  of  their  job.  They've 
jbeen  very  considerate  to  us,  so  far.  Yes,  naturally  they 
jthought  you  might  be  able  to  give  them  some  informa- 
tion. It  is  their  job.  I  don't  envy  them  it.  It's  a  pity 
they  couldn't  have  just  talked  to  your  husband,  for 
to-night,  anyway.  Oh,  wasn't  he  ?  No.  No,  I  haven't 
!seen  him.  Why  should  I  ?  Oh,  I  see.  What's  that  ? 
Asked  you  about  what  ?  Me  ?  Did  they,  by  Jove  ! 
iNo,  I  don't  remember  accurately.  What's  that  ? 
Smith  and  Thomas?  Yes,  they  were  before  me,  I 
remember  you  saying.  Well,  Miss  Robartes  and  Mr. 
Grey  are  with  me  at  the  moment.  I'll  ask  them,  shall 
I?  Yes,  just  hang  on." 

He  turned  from  the  telephone,  wiping  his  forehead 
again.  "That's  Kriska,"  he  said.  "My  lord,  what  a 
woman !  The  police  have  been  to  see  her,  fishing 
j about  her  row  with  Richard  and  about  Richard's 
relations  with  the  rest  of  us.  She's  very  cut  up.  Richard 
must  have  meant  something  to  her  after  all,  I  suppose. 
The  police  wanted  to  know  about  our  various  visits 
there  to-night.  It  appears  that  she  had  a  succession. 
Smith " 

"Smith  went  up  to  try  and  catch  Richard,  after  the 
disturbance  in  the  Park,  when  Richard  slipped  away/' 
said  Gill.  "Smith  must  have  thought  that  Richard 
was  still  living  there." 

"And  so  did  Thomas.  Thomas  raced  away  up  there 
in  a  fury.  And  I  went  there  on  the  chance  that  Thomas 
might  have  gone.  As  it  happened,  I  only  missed  him 
by  a  few  minutes.  And  you  went  there  too.  The  police 
wanted  to  know  if  she  could  fix  the  times.  It  was 
about  a  quarter  to  nine  when  I  was  there,  I  should 
say,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it  within  ten  minutes 
either  way.  She  isn't  certain  either.  She  said  that  she 
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thought  you  two  arrived  at  about  a  quarter  to  ten.  Is 
that  right?" 

"It  was  a  little  later,  I  should  think/'  I  said,  "We 
only  stood  at  her  door,  and  we  could  hardly  have  been 
with  her  more  than  five  minutes  at  the  most*  We 
reached  the  Synthesis  at  twenty  past  ten,  and  we 
certainly  did  not  take  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  get  there,  I  should  say  that  we  called  on  her  at 
about  ten.  What  do  you  think,  Gill?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so," 

Edward  frowned,  "She  seems  worried  about  that 
husband  of  hers.  You  haven't  seen  anything  of  him, 
by  any  chance?" 

We  both  shook  our  heads,  "I  think  she  has  a  sus- 
picion that  he  may  be  mixed  up  in  this,"  Edward  said, 

"She  told  us  to-night  that  he  was  jealous,"  said  Gill. 

"Well,  I  can't  keep  her  hanging  on  all  night.  Poor 
devil !  I  think  she  really  will  feel  this,  you  know. 
After  all,  Dick  must  have  meant  a  great  deal  more  to 
her  than  the  infatuation  of  a  moment,"  He  went  back 
to  the  telephone. 

"Hullo,  Yes.  Yes,  we've  just  been  comparing  notes. 
I  was  probably  along  some  time  between  half -past  eight 
and  five  to  nine.  Yes,  I  realize  that,  but  I'm  quite 
hopeless  about  times,  especially  when  I'm  rushed.  Mr. 
Grey  and  Miss  Robartes  agree  that  their  visit  was  at 
ten  o'clock.  Yes,  only  a  minute  or  two  either  way,  I 
gather.  Was  it  ?  Perhaps  your  clock  is  slow.  No,  I 
can't  say.  Yes,  well  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,  but  I 
hope  the  police  won't  trouble  you  farther,  anyway. 
They  were  probably  making  a  purely  routine  inquiry. 
I  really  don't  think  they'll  bother  you  again.  Yes,  I 
know.  I  know,  one  doesn't.  Yes,  I  will.  If  I  see  or 
hear  anything  of  him,  I  shall  certainly  send  him  home. 
Are  they?  Did  they?  But,  Kriska,  you  must  not 
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make  too  much  of  that.  They  have  obviously  heard 
that  there  had  been  a  disagreement  about  your  marriage, 
and  they  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  ask  about  your 
husband's  attitude.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  suspect  him  of  anything  more  than  an  accidental 
relationship  with  Richard.  No,  of  course,  I  didn't 
mean  accidental.  You  know  what  I  mean." 

He  gave  us  the  look  of  a  man  torn  and  tried.  "I 
mean  that  they  would  regard  it  as  part  of  their  business 
— it's  the  way  the  English  police  work — to  know  all 
about  everything  connected  with  Richard.  And  you 
and  your  husband  naturally  come  into  the  general  view. 
Yes,  yes,  I'll  do  anything  I  can.  And  I'm  sure  that 
you  need  not  worry  about  your  husband.  Probably  it 
was  only  because  he  wasn't  home  that  the  police 
pressed  their  questions.  You  should  have  refused  to 
Answer,  you  know,  if  you  felt  like  that.  But  it  is  wiser 
to  regard  the  matter  from  their  angle.  They  simply 
e  a  job  to  do,  just  as  you  and  I  have  jobs  to  do. 
their  job  is  to  gather  every  possible  fact.  My 
dear  Kriska,  if  I  were  you  I  should  try  not  to  give 
another  thought  to  it.  Yes.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  Yes,  good 
night.  I  shall  come  and  see  you  or  give  you  a  call  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can.  Good  night."  He  hung  up  the 
receiver. 

"Mrs.  Perkins  certainly  seems  to  have  Mr.  Perkins 
on  her  mind,"  I  said. 

"She  certainly  has,"  he  answered.   "Do  either  of  you 
mow  anything  about  this  Perkins  ?" 

Only  that  he  is  jealous  and  that  he  imports  ladies' 
underpants,"  I  said. 

I  wonder  why  he  married  Kriska,"  said  Edward 
slowly  ?     "Did  he  think  he  was  going  to  screw  money 
out  of  Richard?     Oh,  damn,  my  head  is  absolutely 
pinning." 
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"Robartes,"  I  said,  "how  much  were  those  insurance 
policies  of  Richard's  worth?" 

"Three  thousand/'  he  said  promptly,  without  any 
sign  of  hesitation  or  doubt.  He  looked  at  me  sharply. 
"Gill  told  you  about  them,  of  course.  Well,  unless 
Richard  made  the  transfers  to-day,  to-day  that  was, 
yesterday,  Kriska  comes  in  for  it.  Is  that  what  you 
were  thinking  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  I'm  thinking.  If  Perkins  knew 
about  those  policies " 

"I  thought  you  had  fixed  the  murder  on  old  Wim- 
bledy.  Because  Kriska  was  due  for  three  thousand, 
one  doesn't  necessarily  assume  her  husband  to  be  a 
murderer.  For  all  I  know,  Dick  may  have  put  the 
transfers  through.  And  in  that  case,  I  benefit.  And 
suspicion  of  me  would  be  as  reasonable  then  as  suspicion 
of  Perkins  now." 

"Quite  so,"  I  said.  "Oh,  by  the  way,  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  that  a  plain- clothes  man  has  been  sitting 
on  your  trail  for  most  of  the  night.  He's  probably 
hanging  about  in  the  street  now." 

Edward  grunted  his  ripest  grunt.  "Then  you'd 
better  send  him  up  to  have  a  drink,  and  I  can  ask  hirr 
all  about  it/' 

"Well,  don't  forget  to  give  us  a  clear  start  before  you 
tell  him  about  Wimbledy.  And  as  far  as  you  know, 
Gill  has  gone  home  to  bed.  And  so  have  I/' 


"Casabianca,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Robartes  is  settling  in  foi 
the  night.  But  he  suggests  that  you  might  care  for  * 
whisky  after  all.  First  door  on  the  right,  second  floor/ 

"I'm  sorry  you  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  him,  sir/1 
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said  the  plain- clothes  man  reprovingly,  "But  if  he  does 
know  I'm  about,  well,  I  might  as  well  go  up  and  have  a 
word  with  him," 

"I  hope  you  will  have  more  than  a  word  with  him, 
Officer/'  said  Gill.  "You  have  had  a  miserable  night." 

"It's  all  part  of  the  job,  Miss.  Still,  it  is  coldish. 
You  going  off  home  now  ?  And  you,  sir  ?" 

"We  are  going  to  make  the  effort,"  I  said.  "Good 
night.  Oh,  by  the  way,  what  happened  to  the  other 
entleman?  The  gentleman  who  was  with  Mr. 
iobartes." 

;The  gentleman  as  was  with  him  at  your  place,  miss  ? 
e  went  off  in  a  taxi  after  they  came  out  together. 
Why,  sir  ?  Any  particular  reason  for  asking  ?" 

Oh,  no,  none,"  I  said,  "except  that  one  likes  to 
<eep  in  touch  with  the  march  of  events.     I  thought 
hat  he  might  have  had  a  shadow  too.    Has  he  ?" 
"No,  sir,  not  as  I  know  of." 

"And  there's  no  one  detailed  to  follow  Miss  Robartes 
and  me  ?"  I  gazed  into  the  darkness  of  Bourne  Street, 
east  and  west.  "You  fellows  are  so  damned  elusive." 
He  grinned  faintly  through  the  gloom.  "I'm  not  so 
sure  as  there  oughtn't  to  be  someone  on  you,  sir,"  he 
said. 

That's  probably  a  very  true  word,  even  though  you 
speak  it  in  jest.  But  good  night,  good  night,  good 
night." 

"Good  night,  sir.  And  good  night  to  you,  miss.  And 
I  trusts  as  you  are  going  home,  both  of  you." 
"We  appreciate  your  confidence  enormously,"  I  said* 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
Thomas 


"SABURRA  BUILDING,  977  Nicholas  Lane,  City/'  said 
Gill  to  the  taxi-man. 

"We're  going  to  try  the  office  then?"  I  said  as  we 
sat  back.  "I  suppose  it's  as  good  a  start  as  any,  but 
Edward  did  say  that  he  had  telephoned  there." 

"Yes,  I  know.    But  I  am  going  to  see  for  myself." 

"Can  we  get  into  the  building  ?" 

"I'm  not  sure.    We  shall  find  out  when  we  arrive." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said.  "But  I  do  wish  Thomas 
would  make  himself  a  little  more  accessible." 

"I  believe  that  Thomas  is  at  his  office,  and  I  believe 
that  Edward  knows  it,"  said  Gill  grimly.  "Michael, 
why  did  you  ask  Edward  about  the  insurances?" 

"Because  Edward  is  shortly  to  have  another  interview 
with  the  police.  The  police  will  learn  about  the  policies 
sooner  or  later,  and  they  will  certainly  question  Edward. 
I  thought  it  well  to  give  him  the  hint.  And  I  mentioned 
the  plain-clothes  man  to  add  emphasis  to  the  hint.  I 
haven't  really  decided  whether  your  cousin  Edward  is 
an  exceedingly  subtle  fellow  or  a  blinking  idiot,  but  in 
either  case  he  will  need  to  have  his  answers  right  when 
he  meets  Wittier  again." 

We  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes  while  the  taxi 
ran  up  the  King's  Road  and  through  Sloane  Square. 
And  then  I  said  :  "How  did  Richard  get  his  information 
about  Saburra?" 
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"I've  wondered  that."    I  heard  Gill's  sharp  breath. 

"He  must  have  had  information  from  inside,"  I  said, 
"and  he  must  have  had  it  backed  by  evidence  which  a 
judge  and  jury  would  accept.  I  do  not  think  that 
Richard  would  have  published  on  hearsay  or  rumour. 
He  would  know  the  possibilities  of  the  laws  of  criminal 
libel." 

"He  seemed  very  confident.  Don't  you  remember, 
in  the  Park,  he  practically  challenged  Thomas  to 
bring  action,  and  plainly  suggested  that  he  would  not 
dare?" 

"Yes,  I  remember.  Obviously  there  has  been  some 
serious  leakage  in  Thomas's  organization.  By  Jove, 
is  that  why  we  are  going  to  the  offices  ?" 

She  nodded.  "I  have  felt  certain  all  the  time  that 
Thomas  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch.  Thomas's 
fighting-ground  is  his  office  and  his  desk.  And  you 
remember  what  Edward  said.  When  he  caught  up 
with  Thomas  and  Silva  after  they  left  the  Park,  Thomas 
kept  exclaiming,  'I'm  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this/  And  then  Silva  told  Edward  that  he  had  better 
drop  behind  and  leave  Thomas  to  him.  And  Edward 
Idid,  like  an  ass.  Why  was  Silva  so  eager  to  get  rid 
)f  Edward?" 

"You  think  that  Silva  may  have  been  the  source 
)f  Richard's  information?" 

"Oh,  I  know  it  sounds  incredible  I" 

"Does  it?  Improbable  perhaps,  but  hardly 
ncredible.  If  Silva  had  been  gambling  on  a  fall  in 
Saburra  shares,  Richard's  attack  on  Saburra  would 
lave  suited  him  very  well.  He  admitted  that  there 
vas  money  to  be  made  by  the  man  who  knew  what 
he  market  would  do.  The  difficulty  I  see  is  that  he 
vould  surely  not  have  dealt  with  Richard  direct.  He 
vould  have  put  himself  wholly  into  Richard's  power, 
o 
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and  I  should  not  think  that  a  man  like  Silva  would 
mistake  his  Richard* " 

"Yet  Richard  said  in  the  Park  that  directors  of 
Saburra  were  trading  in  their  own  stocks,  advance 
selling,  I  remember  him  talking  about  a  bear  market. 
Just  before  Thomas  called  him  a  liar." 

We  turned  into  Victoria  Street, 

"Somebody  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  all  this 
than  we  do,  GilL  Isn't  it  rather  waste  of  time  to  talk  ? 
Couldn't  we  hold  hands  and  gaze  up  at  the  neons 
wheeling  past  ?"  We  could  at  least  hold  hands.  "But 
the  more  I  think,  the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  Wimbledy 
is  for  it," 

"I  know."  She  shivered,  "I  ought  to  be  glad,  I 
suppose,  that  it  is  Wimbledy,  But  I  hate  the  idea. 
Michael,  could  he  have  thrown  Richard  out  of  the 
window?  Richard  was  very  tall." 

"And  very  thin.  Oh,  Wimbledy  could  have  managed 
it  all  right,  providing,  of  course,  that  Richard  was 
inert.  And  Richard  was  inert.  He  had  been  knocked 
out,  probably  as  he  sat  at  his  chair.  And  then  dragged 
across  the  room  and  hoisted  over  the  sill.  By  jingo, 
I  wonder  whether  the  wound  bled  at  all,"  I  held 
Gill's  hand  a  little  more  tightly,  "And  Wimbledy 
was  up  there  all  that  time,  dozing,  he  said.  It  isn't 
conceivable.  At  any  rate,  it's  damned  unlikely.  One 
could  just  swallow  it  when  we  believed  that  his  appoint- 
ment with  Richard  was  an  amiable  one,  though  even 
then  I  thought  it  odd  that  Richard  should  have  made 
the  appointment  for  that  hour.  If  they  had  intended 
only  a  friendly  chat  about  Wimbledy's  book,  as  Wimbledy 
suggested,  wouldn't  they  have  chosen  a  pleasanter 
place  and  an  occasion  of  greater  leisure?  I  put  it 
down  to  the  fact  that  Richard  was  evidently  a  busy 
man,  exceptionally  busy  just  now.  And  Dr,  Wimbledy 
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seemed  such  an  ingenuous  old  boy,  one  hardly  thought 
to  doubt  his  word.  Wittler's  no  fooL  'Too  good  to 
be  true/  he  said.  The  manner  was  just  a  shade  too 
ingenuous.  Anyway,  now  that  we  know  what  the 
real  character  of  the  interview  was  to  have  been,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  old  Wimbledy  made 
himself  so  comfortable  in  the  waiting-room  that  he 
just  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Don't  you  agree  ?" 

"Yes."  Gill  was  staring  out  at  Whitehall.  I  lifted 
my  hat  as  we  passed  the  Cenotaph. 

"I'm  afraid  that  we  needn't  look  further  than 
Wimbledy/'  I  said.  "He  had  the  motive,  he  had  the 
opportunity,  he  lied  about  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
his  umbrella  was  found  at  Edward's  studio."  I  fell 
silent  for  a  moment.  "And  we  know  that  he  is  not  as 
ingenuous  as  he  looks.  Honest  men  do  not  lift  other 
men's  work  without  acknowledgment." 

Gill  turned  on  me.  "Yet,  Michael,  aren't  you 
making  too  much  of  that  ?  Think  of  a  man,  thoroughly 
keen  on  his  job,  yet  buried  in  a  small  university  like 
Salisbury :  he  has  a  chance  of  going  to  one  of  the  great 
American  libraries,  if  his  book  is  good.  And  he  has 
come  on  this  forgotten  article.  The  temptation  to  use 
it  would  be  very  great.  If  he  were  in  a  hurry  to  bring 
out  the  book,  with  this  American  appointment  in 
view,  his  modifications  of  the  original  would  tend  to 
be  more  apparent  than  real.  Richard  saw  through 
the  thin  disguise.  I  know,  of  course,  that  Wimbledy 
did  wrong,  but  it  doesn't  follow,  for  me,  that  his 
character  was  wholly  perverted.  This  lapse  was 
probably  the  single  serious  lapse  of  his  life,  and  made 
under  great  temptation.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  lapse 
which  might  be  made  by  a  man  of  little  experience  in 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Somehow,  it  reminds  me  of 
a  schoolboy  cribbing." 
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"Or  of  a  schoolgirl/'  I  said.  "Yes,  I  probably  agree 
with  you  so  far.  But  it  is  hardly  Wimbledy's  original 
motives  which  concern  us,  but  his  frame  of  mind 
when  he  found  himself  caught  in  Richard's  trap.  Even 
a  university  librarian  may  turn,  Gill.  If  he  could 
subdue  his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  a  job  at  the 
Bulger,  what  might  he  do  to  save  his  whole  career?" 

"And  yet,  Michael,  when  one  thinks  and  thinks 
about  it,  it  seems  very  odd  that  Wimbledy  should 
have  waited — how  long? — twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  killed  Richard,  for  us  to  come  up. 
And  he  might  really  have  fallen  asleep.  He  must 
have  been  under  tremendous  mental  strain,  not  resting 
at  nights,  perhaps.  And  he  had  been  drinking  wine 
at  lunch  and  dinner,  so  he  said.  He  might  really 
have  fallen  asleep." 

"And  how  would  you  explain  away  his  visit  to 
Edward's  flat?" 

"Perhaps  he  came  to  make  an  appeal  to  Edward, 
to  ask  him  to  suppress  any  references  he  might  find 
amongst  Richard's  papers  to  the  affair?" 

"Gill,  if  you  argue  Wimbledy  out  of  court,  I  am 
afraid  that  you  argue  your  cousins  in.  Thomas  had 
a  motive,  or  he  could  appear  to  have  had  a  motive. 
And  where  was  Thomas  after  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Perkins  ? 
Where  has  Thomas  been  ever  since?  And  Edward, 
anxious  to  prevent  an  appalling  family  conflict  and 
scandal,  might  have  argued  with  Richard  until  he 
lost  his  temper  and  killed  him.  If  Edward  benefits 
by  the  insurances,  the  motive  would  seem  very  strong 
to  any  jury.  And  you  must  remember  that  other 
than  Wimbledy,  Edward  was  Richard's  only  known 
visitor  last  night.  Somebody  may  have  come  up  the 
back  stairs,  but  we  do  not  know  of  it.  I  hope  you'll 
forgive  my  brutality,  but  you  must  face  the  facts." 
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"We  have  only  Callinan's  word  that  there  were  no 
other  visitors.  And  what  of  Callinan  himself?  You 
told  me,  before  I  met  him,  that  he  was  at  odds  with 
Richard  about  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  paper. 
Mightn't  Callinan  have  had  sufficient  motive  to  wish 
Richard  dead  ?  And  mightn't  he  have  seen  in  the 
situation  which  had  developed  about  Richard  an  oppor- 
tunity? When  there  were  so  many  quarrels,  so  many 
people  with  grievances  against  Richard,  Callinan  might 
have  thought  his  own  quarrel  and  his  own  grievance 
less  likely  to  attract  suspicion.  And  he  was  alone  in 
the  office.  And  above  him,  Richard  was  alone  in  his 
office.  Callinan  could  have  killed  Richard  before 
Doctor  Wimbledy  arrived." 

I  remembered  Wittler's  references  to  Callinan. 
"Richard  arrived  at  his  office  sometime  between  half 
past  nine  and  a  quarter  to  ten.  Wimbledy  arrived  at 
about  ten  to  ten.  No,  Gill,  it  won't  do.  Richard 
could  not  have  covered  eight  pages  of  copy  and  still 
have  been  murdered  before  Wimbledy  arrived.  But, 
by  gum,  could  he  have  covered  eight  pages  of  copy 
anyhow  ?"  I  turned  to  her,  in  some  excitement.  "Did 
he  write  a  large  sprawling  hand?" 

"No,  rather  a  neat  and  small  one.  But,  don't  you 
see,  the  only  evidence  we  have  for  his  time  of  arrival 
at  the  office  is  Callinan's?  Richard  left  the  Park  a 
little  after  eight.  He  might  have  been  at  Synthesis 
by  nine  o'clock  or  even  earlier,  even  if  he  stopped  to 
have  a  meal." 

"Hardly,  if  he  stopped  to  eat  a  decent  dinner,"  I 
said.  "Still,  your  point  is  taken.  Callinan  is  the  only 
witness  to  his  arrival.  The  police,  of  course,  will 
trace  and  time  all  Richard's  movements,  as  well  as 
they  can.  If  Callinan  had  money  in  Synthesis,  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  welcome  an  expensive  law  action. 
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Anyway,  there  was  his  job.  Jobs  are  not  easily  come 
by  in  these  days,  and  Callinan  has  a  family.  If  Richard 
wrecked  the  paper,  then  the  prospects  of  the  Callinans 
were  not  very  cheerful.  But  one  must  not  make  too 
much  of  this/' 

"I  advanced  Callinan  as  an  instance/'  said  Gill. 
"To  show  that  you  had  not  completely  exhausted 
the  possibilities  with  Wimbledy  and  Edward  and 
Thomas/' 

"The  field  remains  extremely  open/'  I  said  :  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Law  Courts  fell  across  the  street. 

"Is—is  that  where  they're  tried?"  asked  Gill. 

"Perhaps/'  I  said,  "it  was  Silva  or  Perkins." 


Saburra  House  fronts  the  bankers  of  Lombard 
Street  like  the  prow  of  a  ship,  for  it  occupies  a  triangular 
site  in  Pardoners'  Lane.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is 
visible  to  passers  on  the  southern  pavement  of  King 
William  Street :  a  vast  black  building,  oddly  stumpish  in 
effect  even  though  it  is  half  a  dozen  stories  up.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  it  was  very  much  admired,  but  later 
masterpieces  have  ousted  it  from  architectural  reviews 
and  the  illustrateds.  It  had  cost,  I  recall,  almost  as 
much  as  an  insurance  building,  for  like  insurance 
buildings  it  was  intended  to  advertise  as  well  as  to 
house  its  creators.  As  Mr.  Tigg  Montagu  long  ago 
discovered,  investors  like  a  show  for  their  money. 

The  great  doors,  facing  towards  Lombard  Street, 
are  like  the  doors  of  the  Kings  at  Babylon,  as  Mr.  C.  B. 
de  Mille  would  conceive  them :  but  there  are  lesser 
portals,  and  Gill  led  the  way  down  Pardoners'  Lane 
until  we  came  almost  to  the  end  of  the  building.  And 
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there  we  climbed  three  steps  and  pressed  a  bell.  In 
a  moment,  a  narrow  door  opened  to  reveal  a  lighted 
passage,  a  doorkeeper's  box,  and  an  individual  who 
was  obviously  a  night-watchman.  There  were  a 
couple  of  buckets  and  a  mop  along  the  passage,  as  if 
the  cleaners  were  about. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Gill,  "whether  Mr.  Robartes 
is  in  the  building?" 

The  night-watchman  surveyed  us  and  took  his  time 
at  it.  "What's  your  business?"  he  said. 

"That  hardly  answers  my  question,  does  it?"  Gill 
laughed  a  little  tinkling  laugh,  admirably  designed  to 
charm  night-watchmen.  "I  am  Miss  Robartes,  and 
it  is  extremely  important  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Robartes. 
I  know  that  he  has  told  you  that  he  mustn't  be  disturbed, 
but  then  he  did  not  expect  me.  Will  you  call  him 
up  on  your  telephone  ?  Or  shall  we  go  straight 
up?" 

The  watchman  rubbed  his  chin.  He  had  been 
selected  for  brains  rather  than  beauty  and  for  brawn 
rather  than  brains.  He  continued  to  regard  us. 

"Oh,  please,"  said  Gill.  "I  really  must  see  Mr. 
Robartes  at  once.  It's  quite  all  right,  I  assure  you. 
And  the  rain  is  trickling  down  from  that  ledge  on  to 
my  hat."  She  stepped  into  the  passage  and  I  followed 
her.  "Is  that  the  house  telephone?  I'll  call  Mr. 
Robartes." 

"I'll  call  him."  The  watchman  made  a  grab  at 
the  telephone  on  the  doorkeeper's  box. 

"You  can  tell  him  that  we  are  on  our  way  up,"  said 
Gill  sweetly,  and  she  strode  down  the  passage  towards 
the  lift. 

"Here !"  The  watchman  dropped  the  telephone. 
"Here,  wait  a  minute  !" 

"You'd  better  shut  the  street  door  or  anyone  might 
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walk  in,"  said  Gill.  The  man  turned  uncertainly, 
and  as  he  did  Gill  stepped  into  the  lift.  "Hurry  1" 
she  whispered,  "and  let's  hope  the  power's  on."  I 
slammed  the  gate  and  she  pressed  a  button.  And 
up  we  went.  "I  was  afraid,"  said  Gill,  "that  Thomas 
might  refuse  to  see  us." 

"You've  probably  lost  the  watchman  his  job,"  I 
said. 

"Oh  dear,  I  didn't  think  of  that."  She  pressed  the 
stop  button  and  then  the  ground  floor  button.  And 
we  descended  again.  "There's  been  enough  trouble 
to-night."  We  stopped  and  she  opened  the  gate.  "Hi, 
you,  you'd  better  come  up  with  us  and  announce  our 
arrival.  I  don't  want  you  to  lose  your  job,  but  we  are 
going  to  see  Mr.  Robartes." 

The  watchman,  who  had  been  standing  with  his 
hand  pressed  against  a  button  to  bring  down  the 
other  lift,  unexpectedly  grinned.  "Don't  you  ever 
play  a  trick  like  that  again,  Miss  Robartes.  It  just 
happened  that  I  recognized  you.  If  I  hadn't,  I  might 
have  put  a  bullet  through  your  friend's  knee."  He 
tapped  his  side.  "But  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for 
bringing  the  lift  back.  What  name  shall  I  give  for  the 
gentleman  ?" 

"Mr.  Grey,"  said  Gill.  "And  thank  you  for  not 
putting  a  bullet  in  his  knee.  But  why  would  you  have 
shot  him  and  not  me?  I  was  leading  in  the  race  to 
the  lift." 

"I've  always  reckoned  it's  as  well  to  shoot  the  man 
first,"  said  the  watchman.  "In  America,  of  course, 
they  think  different.  There  they  shoot  the  lady  first, 
because  there's  been  some  females  very  quick  on  the 
draw.  They  say  you  can  draw  from  a  garter  and 
shoot  from  the  hip  quicker'n  from  a  side-holster.  I've 
never  seen  it  done,  but  I've  a  friend  who  worked  for 
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a  Protection  Society  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  said  it  was 
true/' 

"Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  don't  wear  garters 
much  in  England/'  said  Gill. 


Thomas  Robartes  sat  at  his  desk  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us.  He  was  not  as  huge  as  Edward, 
but  he  was  a  very  big  man,  and  because  the  hair  had 
receded  from  his  forehead  and  from  above  his  ears, 
his  face  appeared  like  a  vast  white  egg.  One  does  not 
really  mean  an  egg,  unless  it  was  the  egg  of  the  Giant 
Mau,  but  the  shape  of  an  egg.  Such  hair  as  he  had 
was  like  a  thin  cap  on  his  skull.  I  had  never  seen 
hair  recede  from  the  ears  in  exactly  that  way. 

Gill  had  said  that  he  was  forty.  I  should  have  guessed 
at  sixty,  and  I  thought  again  as  I  have  often  thought 
before,  that  the  making  of  great  fortunes  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  great  fools.  One  admits  to  exceptions,  and 
one  is  entirely  alive  to  the  uses  of  a  million  pounds  : 
but  Thomas,  by  his  appearance,  would  be  dead  within 
twenty  years.  No  doubt,  however,  he  had  his  own 
ideas  of  fun. 

Now  he  answered  Gill's  question.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"Edward  rang  me.  He  rang  me  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  you  home,  Gill." 

Gill's  face  hardened.  "He  said  that  he  could  not 
get  you.  He  definitely  told  me  that  he  tried  here  as 
well  as  at  your  house,  and  that  there  was  no  answer. 
I  knew  he  was  lying,  because  there  must  have  been 
some  answer.  There  are  watchmen  here  on  duty  all 
night." 

Thomas  smiled  slightly.    His  cheeks  were  like  heavy 
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moulded  wax,  and  one  rather  expected  the  surface  to 
crack*  "I've  a  private  line  which  he  used*  The  man 
downstairs  had  orders  to  refuse  any  call  which  came 
through  the  ordinary  lines*  Edward  was  lying  because 
he  knew  I  wanted  no  interruptions  here  until  I  had 
finished  doing  what  I  had  to  do*" 

"At  this  time,  your  first  duty  was  to  Aunt/'  said 
Gill  hotly*  "It's  abominable !  Richard  lying  dead, 
and  you  sit  here  at  your  desk  doing  something  that 
you  have  to  do*  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  you 
think  of  except  your  damned  business?" 

He  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders  slightly*  He 
had  hardly  moved  his  body  at  all  since  we  entered* 
He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  desk,  and  his  fingers 
interknit  and  his  head  sunk  a  little*  "My  dear  girl," 
he  said*  "I  think  of  my  neck*  For  the  last  three 
hours,  I  have  been  expecting  the  police  to  walk  in  that 
door*  I  have  just  decided  that  they  are  waiting  for 
me  to  make  the  first  move,  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  move  until  I  have  finished  what  I  am  doing  here. 
And  now  you  are  disturbing  me*  Will  you  please  go 
away  and  take  this  young  man  with  you.  Who  is  he  ?" 

"Grey,  Michael  Grey."  Gill's  tone  now  was  as 
cool  as  his  own,  "We're  engaged,  and  naturally 
Michael  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  behaviour  of 
my  family," 

"I  congratulate  you,  Mr*  Grey,  on  Gill,  but  hardly 
upon  your  introduction  to  the  family*  She  is  an 
amiable  young  woman,  as  you  have  no  doubt  discovered. 
But  her  family  is,  on  the  whole,  deplorable*  You  have 
discovered  that  for  yourself,  too." 

"My  honest  opinion  of  those  members  of  the  family 
I  have  met,"  I  said,  "is  that  they're  unmitigated 
nuisances  and  confounded  fools.  Look  here,  Mr. 
Robartes,  this  heroic  pose  of  waiting  for  the  police  to 
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come  and  pinch  you  is  absolute  rot*  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if  you  haven't  the  watchman's 
pistol  in  that  drawer.  He  taps  his  side  most  impres- 
sively, but  if  he  has  a  gun  in  his  holster,  then  guns 
don't  bulge  as  they  used  to  do." 

"He  carried  a  flat  automatic/'  said  Robartes.  "I'm 
afraid  you  have  a  sensationalist's  mind,  young  man. 
I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  blowing  my  brains 
out.  Even  if  I  had  killed  poor  Dick,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  an  honest  hanging."  He  looked  at  me  a  little 
more  intently.  "You're  a  clever  young  man,  aren't 
you?  You  intended  that  as  bait." 

"And  I  got  a  bite,"  I  said.  "Robartes,  I  doubt 
whether  you  are  as  intelligent  as  your  brother  Edward* 
He  has  the  sense  to  try  to  make  poems,  while  all  you 
can  do  is  to  make  money.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  are 
considerably  more  of  an  ass  than  Edward,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  Why  don't  you  ring  up  the  police 
and  tell  them  that  you  are  on  your  way  down  to  Leather 
Lane  or  the  Yard  or  whichever  of  their  stations  you 
consider  most  consistent  with  your  dignity?" 

"Do  you  think  that  I  killed  my  brother,  Grey?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  don't  think  that  you  have  the  guts 
to  kill  anyone.  You  might  cheat  and  rob  people, 
especially  widows  with  a  hundred  a  year,  or  innocent 
ancients  with  a  pension  from  their  country,  but  you're 
not  man  enough  to  do  an  honest  killing.  But  I  do 
believe  that  you  are  scared  of  being  accused  of  the 
murder.  The  most  sensible  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
go  to  the  police  and  tell  them  everything  you  know. 
And  let  Gill  get  to  bed." 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  Gill  ?"  His  eyes  moved 
from  my  face  to  hers. 

"I  think  that  Aunt  ought  to  be  told  of  Richard's 
death  before  she  sees  the  morning  papers." 
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"I  entirely  agree,  I  shall  go  to  her  and  I  shall  go 
to  the  police,  after  I've  finished  here/' 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  said  Gill. 

"How  much  does  Grey  know  about  this  ?" 

"Everything  that  I  know/' 

"Already  of  one  mind,  eh?  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'm  doing.  I'm  tracing  the  source  of  leakage 
from  this  office.  And  I  guess  I've  found  it." 

"We  thought  it  was  that/'  said  Gill. 

"What  did  you  think?"  He  shifted  his  hands 
slightly  on  the  table. 

"First,"  said  Gill,  "that  Richard  seemed  to  have 
every  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  information. 
Secondly,  that  accurate  information  must  have  come 
from  this  office.  Thirdly,  that  the  information  was 
supplied  to  Richard  with  an  ulterior  motive.  We 
think  it  likely  that  someone  expected  to  make  money 
out  of  a  drop  in  Saburra  shares.  And  fourthly,  that 
you  would  make  every  effort  to  find  the  leak  and  to 
stop  it." 

"If  Grey  put  all  that  into  your  head,"  said  Thomas, 
"he  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

"I'm  not,"  I  said.  "And  I  don't  always  look  a 
fool.  But  Gill  developed  her  own  notions.  I  was 
the  helpful  listener." 

"Who  was  it,  Thomas?"  said  Gill.     "Silva?" 

He  nodded  shortly.  "You  know  so  much  that  you 
may  as  well  hear  the  rest.  The  first  wind  I  had  of 
Richard's  heroics  came  yesterday  morning.  Edward 
rang  me  up.  Richard  had  been  talking  to  him." 

"So  we  inferred,"  said  Gill. 

"I  at  once  telephoned  Richard.  I  caught  him  at 
his  office.  He  told  me  what  he  was  going  to  do.  I 
argued  with  him,  as  you  might  expect.  And  as  you 
might  expect,  he  would  not  listen  to  reason." 
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"Your  reason/'  said  Gill. 

"My  reason  if  you  like.  Well,  just  at  this  moment, 
of  all  moments,  I  did  not  want  any  nonsense  from 
Richard.  I've  the  Laodicean  Loan  in  hand " 

"And  it  would  get  out  of  hand  if  you  were  not 
careful.  We  know  all  this.  Let's  get  on.  You  decided 
that  Aunt  was  your  best  gamble.  And  she  agreed  to 
try  her  influence  on  Richard.  She  called  the  three 
of  you  together  for  tea,  you  and  Richard  and  Edward. 
But  the  tea-party  failed.  It  was  a  mistake  for  you  to 
go  there,  Thomas.  You  should  have  left  Richard  to 
Aunt.  You  will  never  recognize  your  own  limitations, 
will  you?" 

"If  our  aunt  had  been  given  the  tongue  of  angels, 
she  would  not  have  moved  Richard  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  has  hated  and  envied  me  all  his  life,  and  now  he 
thought  he  had  me.  It  was  a  triumph  he  did  not 
propose  to  resign." 

"It  occurs  to  me,"  said  Gill,  "that  if  one  half  Richard 
said  was  true,  then  it  was  his  duty  in  the  public  interest 
to  expose  you,  brother  or  no  brother.  However,  that 
is  done  with.  It  is  the  future  we  have  to  think  of. 
After  you  left  Aunt's  house,  did  you  see  or  hear  anything 
of  Richard  again  until  you  went  to  the  Park?" 

"No."  He  had  apparently  been  quite  unmoved  by 
Gill's  outburst.  "A  cigarette,  Grey?"  He  raised  his 
enormous  hands  and  there  was  a  cigarette-case  between 
them.  I  took  a  cigarette  and  offered  him  my  match. 

"Why  did  you  go  to  the  Park?"  said  Gill.  "It 
seemed  to  me  unnecessary." 

"Because  I  wanted  to  watch  Silva's  face,  especially 
when  I  called  Dick  a  liar." 

"Then  you  knew  that  Silva  had  supplied  him  with 
his  information?" 

"If   I   had   known  for   certain   I   should   not   have 
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bothered  to  watch  Silva's  face.  My  dear  Gill,  you  take 
a  very  high  tone  with  me,  and  I  suppose  moral  indig- 
nation is  a  privilege  of  youth.  But  if  I  am  the  scoundrel 
you  think  I  am,  I  am  certainly  not  the  idiot  described 
by  Mr,  Grey,  You  do  not  imagine  that  I  make  scenes 
in  the  Park  for  the  sake  of  making  scenes  ?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  notion/'  I  said,  "But  then 
I  don't  know  how  much  Mr,  Silva's  face  tells  you  when 
you  are  watching  it.  It  seemed  to  me  a  singularly 
uncommunicative  face," 

He  surprisingly  chuckled,  "It  wasn't  uncommuni- 
cative when  Richard  swore  that  to  his  personal  know- 
ledge directors  of  Saburra  were  bearing  their  own 
stocks.  Still,  I  agree  that  I  was  not  in  a  wholly  cold- 
blooded mood,"  He  turned  his  right  hand  over.  "I 
skinned  those  knuckles  on  somebody's  jaw," 

"What  did  you  do  after  you  left  the  Park?"  asked 
Gill, 

"Put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  Silva,  I  told  him 
that  if  it  were  true  that  any  director  of  Saburra  was 
trying  to  force  a  bear  market  in  our  stocks,  Richard 
would  be  sure  to  blow  his  gaff.  And  if  Richard  didn't, 
I  proposed  to  find  out,  anyway.  And  then  I  mentioned 
things  which  would  happen  to  that  director.  When 
Edward  caught  us  up,  Silva  got  rid  of  him.  Silva 
was  very  anxious  indeed  to  smooth  me  down.  But 
the  more  he  tried,  the  more  I  stood  my  hairs  on  end, 
until  I  was  bristling  like  a  porcupine." 

"Are  you  really  as  subtle  as  all  this  ?"  I  asked, 

"I  learnt  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  man  who  loses 
his  temper  is  the  man  who  loses  his  fight.  There  was 
one  chance  of  stopping  Richard,  If  Silva  had  been 
supplying  Richard  with  information,  then  Silva  might 
find  a  way  of  stopping  him  from  using  the  information." 

"Why  should  he  stop  him  from  using  it?"  I  asked. 
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'If  Silva  did  not  want  it  used,  he  would  never  have 
^iven  it  to  Richard/' 

"It  was  one  thing  for  Silva  to  give  information  and 

riot  to  be  found  out.    But  once  I  had  traced  the  source 

of  the  leakage,  I  would  have  had  Silva  drummed  out 

>f  London,  out  of  business  anywhere  and  everywhere/* 

"If  Silva  was  the  source  of  information,  why  did 
ichard  threaten  to  expose  his  dealings  in  your  stocks  ? 
Surely  Silva  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  admit  to  that/* 

id  Gill. 

Exactly,  You've  stated  the  problem  which  I've 
had  to  solve  to-night.  Silva  would  not  be  fool  enough 
to  go  to  Richard  and  offer  him  the  information.  He 
would  see  that  it  reached  Dick  in  some  roundabout 
I  way.  But  Dick  was  not  a  fool  either.  If  he  began  to 
iget  information  which  he  recognized  as  authentic 
inside  stuff,  he  would  know  that  he  was  getting  it 
for  something  more  than  his  beaux  yeux.  He  would 
begin  to  sniff  round,  and  when  Dick  sniffed,  he  sniffed 
to  considerable  purpose." 

"It  runs  in  the  family,"  I  said,  "obviously." 

"If  Dick  sniffed  hard  enough,  he  probably  discovered 
what  I  have  known  for  some  weeks  :  that  Silva  has 
been  making  heavy  weather,  financially.  I've  been 
sitting  here  to-night,  checking  everything  in  the  office 
which  gives  a  lead  to  Silva.  I  have  been  through  the 
register  of  shareholders,  and  I've  listed  the  reported 
sales.  I've  turned  up  a  number  of  confidential  reports 
from  our  agencies.  And  I've  accounted  for  every 
man  who  had  access  to  information  which  Dick  threw 
in  my  face  at  your  aunt's.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
column,  I  draw  a  line  and  add  the  sum.  It  comes 
to  Silva." 

"It  must  be  extremely  pleasant  to  know  how  right 
you  were,"  said  Gill. 
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"When  you  marry  this  young  woman,  Grey,  if  you 
do,  may  I  suggest  that  you  teach  her  to  curb  her 
tongue?  Sooner  or  later,  otherwise,  someone  will 
answer  her  back/* 

"You  were  at  a  point  in  your  narrative,"  I  said, 
"where  Silva  was  attempting  to  smooth  you  down 
and  you  were  bristling  like  a  porcupine*  May  we 
return  to  it?" 

"By  all  means."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "We 
have  fifteen  minutes  before  I  need  throw  you  down 
stairs.  Well,  I  shook  Silva  off  finally.  And  as  soon 
as  I  had  shaken  him  off,  I  made  for  Richard's  flat." 

"Didn't  you  know  that  he  had  broken  with  Kriska  ?" 
said  Gill. 

"Not  until  she  told  me." 

"Why  did  you  want  to  see  Richard?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  thought  he  might  tell  me  more  about 
the  director  who  was  selling  shares.  I  was  willing  to 
have  it  thrown  in  my  face,  providing  I  had  it.  But 
he  wasn't  there.  So  I  telephoned  Synthesis.  He 
hadn't  arrived  there  either.  I  took  a  taxi  and  came 
down  here,  to  get  on  to  these  papers.  And  I've  been 
here  ever  since." 

"Did  you  give  Richard  up,  then?"  said  Gill. 

"I  intended  to  go  round  to  Synthesis  at  ten  o'clock. 
But  a  bit  after  nine,  Edward  arrived  here.  And 
Edward  had  what  I  wanted.  Edward  had  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  fed  the  stuff  to  Dick.  You  may 
have  heard  it.  A  man  named  Perkins." 

He  watched  our  faces.  "Makes  you  gasp  a  bit, 
eh?  Edward  should  have  told  me  this  before,  but 
he  would  not  trust  me  with  it  until  he  was  compelled 
to.  If  I  had  used  it,  he  says,  Dick  would  have  been 
driven  to  a  final  frenzy.  Edward  has  his  moments  of 
sense."  He  knitted  his  fingers  again.  "For  all  he 
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knew,  I  might  have  lost  my  temper  and  taunted  Dick, 
My  family  has  less  confidence  than  I  have  in  my 
temper/' 

44 How  does  Perkins  come  in  ?  And  how  did  Edward 
know?"  Gill  was  leaning  forward  over  the  desk, 

4 'He  knew  because  Richard  told  him.  Richard 
really  seems  to  have  shot  his  mouth  more  than  he 
intended.  He  let  slip  Perkin's  part  when  he  was 
telling  Edward  about  Kriska.  It  appears  that  Richard 
himself  introduced  Perkins  to  Kriska." 

"That  must  have  added  a  drop  of  gall/'  I  said. 

"You  understand  that  I  have  only  heard  to-night  of 
this  upset  in  Richard's  domestic  affairs.  Otherwise, 
I  should  certainly  have  considered  Perkins  earlier/' 

"You  haven't  explained  how  Perkins  was  first 
involved/'  said  Gill. 

"I  don't  know  the  whole  story  yet.  I  shall,  I  hope, 
within  the  hour.  Richard  told  Edward  that  he  had 
his  stuff  from  Perkins  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
discover  who  was  behind  Perkins.  He  succeeded, 
evidently." 

"And,  of  course,  he  had  Perkins  up  to  his  flat  to  talk 
to  him.  And  Perkins  met  Kriska."  Gill  looked  at 
her  watch. 

"Something  of  the  sort.  There's  a  breed  of  man 
who  scavenges  in  the  train  of  business.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Perkins  had  tried  a  two-way  blackmail. 
He  married  Kriska  to  exert  influence  against  Richard, 
and  he  sold  Silva  out.  But  Dick  was  evidently  too 
clever  for  him.  And  too  clever  for  his  own  health, 
I'm  afraid.  He  got  what  he  wanted  from  Perkins, 
and  he  declined  to  be  influenced  or  intimidated  by 
Kriska's  husband." 

"You  think  then  that  Perkins  married  Kriska,  thinking 
that  he  could  use  her  to  influence  Richard  ?"  said  Gill. 
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"To  influence  or  to  intimidate  him*  There  were 
possibilities  of  blackmail  in  the  situation  if  Dick  had 
not  packed  his  traps  and  cleared  out,  I  do  not  expect 
to  find  Perkins  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  badly 
misread  Dick*0 

"Do  you  expect  to  find  Perkins  ?"  I  asked, 

"I'm  waiting  for  him  now/'  He  glanced  at  his 
watch  again,  "As  soon  as  I  heard  this  story  from 
Edward,  I  called  a  firm  of  private  detectives  we 
occasionally  employ,  and  I  told  them  to  find  Perkins 
to-night,  and  to  bring  him  here.  Just  before  you 
arrived,  they  rang  to  say  that  they  had  picked  him 
up  in  some  Soho  joint.  They  should  be  here  with 
him  in  five  minutes." 

"It  is  useful,  after  all,  to  command  money/'  I  said. 

"Money  will  find  and  buy  a  Perkins,  but  it  won't 
buy  everything/'  said  Thomas,  and  he  opened  his 
hands  and  offered  me  another  cigarette.  "When  I 
rang  Synthesis  last  evening  to  ask  for  Dick,  I  spoke 
to  a  fellow  named  Callinan,  Sub-editor  or  something. 
Do  you  know  him?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him," 

"I  had  a  few  minutes  talk  with  him.  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  the  source  of  Richard's  information, 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  it.  He  said  he  did.  I 
suggested  that  he  should  tell  me.  He  asked  me  why 
he  should  tell  me.  I  said  that  he  might  be  interested 
in  some  script  I  was  holding,  about  five  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  script.  He  asked  me  whether  I  was 
trying  to  bribe  him.  I  said  that  I  was  offering  him 
payment  for  service  to  be  rendered."  Thomas  looked 
at  Gill  with  an  expression  of  cynical  humour. 

"I  can  imagine  what  Callinan  said."  I  lit  my 
cigarette. 

"Well,  what  do  you  imagine  that  he  said?" 
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"He  told  you  to  go  to  hell/' 

"No,  he  didn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact/'  said  Thomas, 
4  He  was  much  more  lurid  and  he  spoke  at  greater 
ength.  He  told  me  that  he  might  be  only  a  poor 
^nisbegotten  journalist  (I  bowdlerize  his  epithets,  you 
understand)  sunk  to  considerable  depths  of  misery 
and  iniquity,  but  that  I  ought  have  enough  crimson 
brains  to  understand  that  even  the  most  strangely 
conceived  of  journalists  would  not,  while  he  maintained 
a  human  status,  sell  his  source  of  information  to  anyone, 
let  alone  a  carnal,  libidinous,  erotic  and  lewd  fellow 
'like  myself.  In  brief,  he  pointed  out  that  it  is  against 
ithe  ethics  of  his  profession  to  supply  the  sources  of 
information,  when  these  are  confidential/' 

"It  must  have  given  Callinan  some  pleasure  to  tick 
you  off,"  I  said, 

"Apparently  it  did,  because  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  he  was  in  quite  a  good  temper  again.  So  I 
said  to  him,  'You  realize  that  we  shall  take  action 
against  Synthesis.'  He  said  that  he  had  thought  it 
possible,  I  pointed  out  that  he  was  surely  interested 
in  stopping  publication,  and  he  agreed  that  he  might 
be.  Then  I  mentioned  the  script  again.  It  had  grown 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  meantime.  And 
this  time  he  did  specifically  mention  hell.  Mr.  Callinan 
will  never  lease  a  mansion-flat  in  Park  Lane,  I'm 
afraid," 

A  telephone  on  his  desk  rang.  He  took  it,  "Yes, 
Yes,  All  right.  Send  them  up.  Yes,  you'd  better/' 
He  put  the  telephone  down  and  turned  to  us,  "You 
can  stay,  if  you  like.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  had  better 
have  witnesses,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  invite  the 
private  detectives  or  the  watchman  to  hear  this  story." 

"Robartes,"  I  said,  "why  did  Edward  go  to  Silva 
and  then  drag  him  around  to  Gill's  flat?" 
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"Is  that  what  he  did?  After  Edward  rang  to  tell 
me  that  Richard  was  dead,  I  told  him  to  hook  on  to 
Silva  if  he  could  and  to  keep  him  away  from  these 
offices  for  a  couple  of  hours,  at  least,  I  told  Edward 
to  do  and  to  say  what  he  liked,  only  that  he  had  to 
get  me  time  to  finish  here/' 

"You  think  of  everything,  don't  you?"  said  Gill. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 
Perkins 


PERKINS  was  a  flash  little  individual.  He  was  sharp 
and  thin  and  sallow.  His  hair  was  flattened  back 
and  shone  with  extraordinary  brilliance.  His  clothes 
might  have  been  cut  for  a  chorus-man,  and  he  wore 
patent-leathers.  His  sleeve-links  were  possibly  of 
platinum.  His  face  was  hard  and  impudent  and 
promised  a  lively  tongue.  He  was,  by  every  appearance, 
a  complete  snipe. 

He  came  through  the  door  grinning. 

"Shut  it  behind  you/'  said  Thomas,  "and  tell  Mackay 
to  wait  outside/' 

Perkins  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "You're  out  of 
this,  Mac."  He  jerked  the  door  to.  "Hullo,"  he  said, 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

"Sit  down !" 

He  stood  and  looked  about  him.  "I  like  your  office, 
Robartes.  I'd  suggest  a  print  on  the  wall  behind  you, 
though.  Napoleon,  or  something  like  that." 

"Sit  down  !"  said  Thomas. 

"Spence's  'Cromwell/  or  the  bust  of  Caesar  might 
do."  He  looked  at  Gill.  "Haven't  we  met  somewhere?" 

"Have  we  ?"  she  said.  "I  don't  remember."  Which, 
given  her  tone,  is  commonly  a  sufficient  answer. 

Perkins  grinned  his  widest. 

He  sat  down.     "What  do  you  want,  Robartes?" 

"I  want,"  said  Robartes,  "to  give  you  five  hundred 

32Q 
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pounds.  Shall  I  write  a  cheque  or  would  you  prefer 
it  in  small  change  ?" 

Perkins's  grin  receded,  "And  what  do  I  do  for  five 
hundred  pounds  ?  Commit  a  murder  ?" 

"You'll  give  me  some  information  I  want,  and 
you'll  sign  a  statement," 

"These  your  witnesses,  eh  ?"  He  jerked  his  thumb 
towards  us, 

"Yes,"  Thomas's  extraordinary  immobility  had,  I 
realized,  its  own  effect.  He  sat  there  at  his  desk, 
only  his  eyes  and  lips  moving.  One  felt  that  he  was 
entirely  in  command  of  himself :  one  also  felt  that 
it  must  be  very  bad  for  his  digestion, 

"Five  hundred  pounds  to  put  my  name  to  a  state- 
ment. Well,  let's  see  it.  I  never  sign  anything  until 
I've  read  it  through,"  The  grin  returned, 

"We'll  draft  the  statement  after  we  have  the  facts," 
said  Thomas, 

"Oh,  I  see,  it's  to  be  a  statement  of  facts,  is  it  ?  I 
thought  you  were  just  buying  my  signature."  He 
crossed  his  knees  and  hitched  his  pants,  "Five  hundred 
pounds.  And  you  set  Mackay  and  his  chaps  to  sweep 
London  for  me.  You're  quite  sure  you're  not  mistaking 
me  for  someone  else  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  Perkins,"  said  Thomas. 

"Five  hundred  pounds.  Can  I  have  a  cigarette  as 
well?" 

Thomas  offered  him  the  open  case,  and  Perkins 
selected  one  with  care.  He  tapped  it  on  his 
nail.  "The  lady  doesn't  object?"  he  asked,  leering 
objectionably. 

"Not  to  the  cigarette,"  said  Gill. 

"Five  hundred  pounds.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
you  want,  Robartes,  but  five  hundred  isn't  enough 
for  what  I  have." 
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"You  know  very  well  what  I  want/'  said  Thomas, 
"and  I'll  go  to  six*  But  six  is  my  top  limit.  You'll 
talk  for  that— or  you'll  talk  for  nothing*  To  the 
police." 

"To  the  police?"  Perkins  raised  his  brows,  but 
the  shot  had  gone  home.  "Why  mention  the  police 
between  friends  ?  You  tell  me  what  you  want. 
Robartes,  and  I'll  tell  you  if  I've  got  it/' 

"You  knew  my  brother.   Richard  Robartes?" 

"I  know  him,  yes."  Perkins  rolled  the  match,  with 
which  he  had  lit  his  cigarette,  between  his  ringers. 

"How  did  you  first  meet  him?" 

"How  do  you  first  meet  anyone  ?  I  don't  remember, 
as  they  say  in  the  witness-box." 

"Do  you  know  a  man  named  Silva?" 

"I  might." 

"That  won't  do,  Perkins.  Mackay's  men  are  up  to 
their  work.  You  were  Silva's  personal  clerk  for  two 
years  at  the  Santolina  offices." 

"Well,  it's  Mackay's  business  to  know  these  things." 

"Have  you  seen  Silva  lately?" 

"Didn't  Mackay  know  that  ?" 

"He  will  by  to-morrow  evening,  if  I  tell  him  to 
find  out." 

"Then  I  might  as  well  save  him  the  trouble,  and 
you  the  expense.  How  much  did  you  say :  seven 
hundred  ?" 

"Six." 

"It  must  have  cost  you  a  good  deal  to  find  me 
to-night.  Mackay  isn't  cheap."  He  split  the  match 
with  his  nail  and  began  to  pick  his  teeth.  "I  am  still 
wondering  why  you  wanted  to  see  me." 

Thomas  smiled  slightly.  "I  suppose  you  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  this  by- play.  Perkins,  I  am 
concerned  to  trace  a  leakage  of  confidential  information 
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from  this  office.  My  brother,  Richard  Robartes,  was 
offered  information  for  his  paper,  Synthesis,  which 
could  only  have  come  from  someone  with  inside 
knowledge  of  our  business  here.  You  supplied  him 
with  that  information,  didn't  you !" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  business,  I've 
never  been  inside  this  building  before."  He  continued 
to  pick  his  teeth. 

"You  received  the  information  from  Silva.  And 
you  made  it  available  to  Richard  Robartes." 

"Are  you  paying  me  six  hundred  pounds  to  say 
that  I  did?" 

"And  to  tell  me  when  and  how." 

He  began  to  gnaw  at  the  match.  "What  would 
you  do  with  the  statement  if  I  put  my  name  to  it?" 

"Take  it  before  my  board.  Stop  this  fencing, 
Perkins.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Synthesis 
was  preparing  to  attack  us.  If  the  story  becomes  known, 
and  it  is  sure  to,  my  associates  will  suspect  that  I 
let  drop  confidential  information  to  my  brother.  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  them  that  I  didn't,  and 
your  statement  will  show  them  who  did." 

"It  ought  to  be  worth  more  than  six  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Perkins.  "And  I  reckon  the  story  will 
certainly  be  made  public.  Synthesis  is  on  its  way  to 
the  news-agents  now." 

"The  story  does  not  happen  to  be  in  this  week's 
Synthesis,"  said  Thomas  evenly. 

The  match  snapped  between  Perkins's  teeth.  "Why  ?" 
Thomas  gazed  stolidly  at  him,  and  Perkins  laughed. 
"So  you  succeeded  in  stopping  it,  eh?  Huh.  What 
are  you  people  going  to  do  to  Silva?  Prosecute?" 

"I  should  not  imagine  that  we  will  prosecute,"  said 
Thomas. 

"Of   course   you   won't."     Perkins   laughed   again. 
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4 4 You'd  look  damned  funny  while  he  was  telling  his  story 
in  the  box,  wouldn't  you  ?"  He  flicked  the  fragments 
of  the  match  from  his  sleeve,  and  selected  another, 

"Well,  that  should  be  all  right  with  you  then/' 
said  Thomas,  "You  have  only  to  give  me  your  story 
in  a  form  which  I  can  put  before  my  associates  on  the 
board,  and  you  get  six  hundred  pounds/' 

"Maybe."  Perkins  chewed  thoughtfully  at  his  new 
match.  "O.K.  Write  your  cheque  and  give  it  to  me." 

"I  want  the  whole  story." 

"You  can  have  all  I  know." 

"No  tricks,  Perkins." 

"You  can  always  stop  the  cheque,  can't  you?" 

Thomas  wrote  a  cheque,  blotted  it,  folded  it,  and 
passed  it  across  the  desk.  Perkins  unfolded  it,  looked 
at  it,  and  put  it  in  his  wallet. 

"Easy  money,"  he  said,  "if  your  credit's  good." 
He  grinned. 

"And  now  perhaps  you'll  favour  us  with  some  of 
your  sweetness  and  light/'  said  Thomas,  who  had 
resumed  his  immobility. 

"Well,  as  you  were  saying,  I  used  to  be  Silva's 
personal  clerk,"  said  Perkins.  "We  rose  in  the  world 
together.  He  became  a  leading  financier,  and  I  set 
up  in  business  on  my  own.  But  you  don't  want  to 
hear  that  story." 

"I  should  find  it  very  interesting,  no  doubt,"  said 
Thomas,  "but  we  shall  reserve  it  for  another  time." 

"I  import  French  lingerie,"  said  Perkins.  "I 
mention  it  in  case  you'd  like  to  see  my  stock.  But, 
naturally,  a  man  like  me  has  many  irons  in  the  fire." 

"Naturally,"  said  Thomas.  I  think  that  he  was 
beginning,  in  spite  of  his  stolidity,  to  feel  Perkins  as 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

"I  do  a  bit  of  business  here,  and  a  bit  of  business 
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there.  Sometimes  gentlemen  have  use  for  a  chap 
who  knows  his  way  about,  especially  if  they  do  not 
want  to  appear  in  a  negotiation  themselves,  Fm  a 
very  competent  third-party/' 

"A  back-stairs  gentleman/'  said  Thomas,  "What's 
the  matter,  Gill?" 

"Nothing/'  she  said,  "nothing," 

Perkins  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  "This  is 
Miss  Gill  Robartes,  is  it?  My  wife's  told  me  about 
you,  I  see,  I'm  in  a  family  party,  am  I  ?  Well,  that 
makes  it  a  bit  more  companionable," 

"Get  on  with  the  story,"  said  Thomas. 

"Yes,  sir.  Well,  sometimes  I've  done  a  bit  on 
commission  for  Silva,  Old  friends,  you  know,  and 
bonds  not  easily  parted.  There  might  be  times  when 
Silva  didn't  want  his  name  to  appear  in  transactions, 
as  no  one  will  understand  better  than  you,  Mr.  Robartes. 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  six  hundred's  your  top?" 

"Quite  sure,"  said  Thomas, 

"Well,  you've  got  to  be  mean  to  be  rich,  as  they 
say.  Anyway,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  a  couple  of 
months  ago  Silva  began  to  talk  more  than  usual  about 
things," 

"What  things?"  said  Thomas  sharply. 

"Oh,  about  Saburra  and  that  Senate  commission  in 
America  which  was  asking  nasty  questions  of  people 
who're  not  used  to  being  _asked  nasty  questions,  I 
have  a  drink  with  Silva  every  now  and  again,  and 
each  time  I  met  him  he  used  to  talk  in  this  way.  I 
didn't  take  much  notice  at  first." 

"You  wouldn't !"  said  Thomas. 

Perkins's  grin  reappeared.  "But  after  a  while,  I 
began  to  think  he  might  have  something  in  his  mind. 
So  I  listened  more  carefully.  And  then  one  day  he 
showed  me  a  letter  or  two," 
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"What  letters  V  There  was  unquestionably  an 
edge  developing  in  Thomas's  temper. 

"You  might  be  interested  in  them.  I've  got  some 
tracings  at  home.  I'll  let  you  see  them  some  time. 
Anyway,  one  night  I  said  to  Silva,  'You  talk  a  lot,  don't 
you?'  And  he  said,  'Yes,  it  was  always  a  failing  of 
mine.'  And  I  said,  'Well,  it's  very  interesting  talk,' 
and  he  said,  'Yes,  a  lot  of  people  would  be  interested 
to  know  what  we  know,  Perkins.'  Well,  I  ask  you, 
if  a  man  can't  take  a  hint,  what's  he  here  for?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Thomas. 

'  'Who  do  you  think  would  be  specially  interested  ?' 
I  said  to  Silva.  'Oh,'  says  he,  'I  don't  know.  A 
paper  like  Synthesis  might,  perhaps.  It  would  be 
ammunition  for  them,  with  their  peculiar  views.' 
'That's  Richard  Robartes's  paper,'  I  said.  'Make  a 
bit  of  a  sensation  if  Richard  Robartes's  paper  attacked 
a  corporation  presided  over  by  Thomas  Robartes, 
wouldn't  it  ?'  'Yes,  I  suppose  it  would,'  he  said." 

Thomas's  lips  were  drawn  very  thin.  He  lit  another 
cigarette. 

"Now  I  began  to  put  two  and  two  together.  I 
knew  a  little  more  about  Mr.  Silva's  affairs  than  he 
would  have  liked.  And  when  I  heard  that  he  was  in 
deep  water  over  those  Kerguelen  Golds,  I  saw  his 
game.  Next  time  we  had  a  drink  together,  and  we 
were  having  drinks  together  pretty  often,  I  said  to 
him,  I  said,  'If  Richard  Robartes  knew  what  we  know 
about  Saburra  and  published  it  in  his  paper,  there 
might  be  money  to  make.'  'Who  for  ?'  he  says.  'For 
anyone  who  had  the  tip  beforehand,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  use  his  knowledge.'  'I  suppose  that's  so,'  he 
said.  'I  met  Richard  Robartes  the  other  night,'  says 
I.  'Did  you?'  says  he.  'Yes,'  said  I, ''I  thought  I'd 
look  him  over.  Silva,'  I  said,  'Robartes  is  the  sort 
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of  man  who'd  want  his  facts  straight/  You'd  agree 
that  your  brother  is  a  man  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Robartes." 

"My  opinion  is  not  immediately  relevant.  Get  on 
with  your  story !" 

"  'Want  his  facts  straight  about  what  ?'  said  Silva. 
'About  Saburra/  I  said.  "The  facts  are  plain  enough/ 
said  Silva,  'when  a  man  knows  where  to  look  for  them/ 
'Yes,  I  know/  I  said,  'but  supposing  they  had  to  be 
substantiated  in  a  court  of  law/  'Subpoena  the 
company's  officers/  he  said,  'and  make  them  produce 
their  books  and  correspondence.  That's  the  normal 
practice/  'A  bird  in  the  hand/  I  said.  'Robartes 
would  want  evidence  on  his  desk  before  he  wrote  a 
line/  'I  suppose  he  would/  said  Silva.  'Who  said 
anything  about  writing  a  line,  though?'  And  with 
that  he  ticks  off." 

"He  what?"  said  Thomas. 

"He  left  me.  Two  days  later  I  got  a  packet  through 
the  mail.  Do  you  know  what  was  in  it,  Robartes?" 

"I  can  make  a  guess,"  said  Thomas.  "It  came  to 
you  anonymously,  of  course." 

"Oh,  of  course.  No  knowing  where  it  might  have 
come  from." 

"What  were  you  getting  out  of  this,  Perkins?" 

"Well,  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Saburras 
after  Synthesis  appeared." 

"What  did  you  get  out  of  Silva?" 

"The  valuable  knowledge  and  a  dozen  whiskies  or 
so." 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't 
put  the  screw  on  Silva  yet  ?  Why,  the  fool  has  delivered 
himself  into  your  hands,  ready  for  plucking." 

"At  the  present  moment,"  said  Perkins,  "you 
couldn't  pluck  a  cab  fare  off  Silva.  You  don't  think 
he'd  play  the  hand  he  has  been  playing  if  he  wasn't  a 
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desperate  man,  do  you?"  He  looked  at  Thomas  with 
his  head  on  one  side*  "It's  the  end  for  Silva  if  Saburras 
are  not  down  to  fifteen  before  settlement  day." 

4 'You're  ready  to  sell  him  out/'  said  Thomas. 

"I'm  always  at  the  service  of  the  big  battalions/' 
said  Perkins.  "In  the  resulting  mess,  I  know  who's 
coming  out  on  top.  I'm  very  grateful  for  the  six 
hundred  too.  And  if  you  do  fight  the  case  in  the 
courts,  I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige,  always  depending 
on  you  as  a  gentleman  not  to  forget  me  afterwards. 
Silva's  sunk.  I'm  not  sinking  with  him." 

"You're  frank  enough,"  said  Thomas. 

"I'm  a  realist.    And  I'm  on  the  up  and  up." 

"You  certainly  are,"   I  said. 

"Now  I  want  to  hear  how  you  dealt  with  my  brother 
Richard,"  said  Thomas. 

"Well,  as  I've  told  you,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
meet  him.  We  got  friendly.  He  was  very  interested 
in  my  knowledge  of  affairs.  I  sympathized  with  his 
politics.  I  went  round  to  his  flat  several  times."  He 
grinned  again.  "As  you  may  have  heard." 

"You  married  the  housekeeper.  We'll  leave  her 
out,  unless  it's  necessary  to  mention  her." 

"By  all  means.  Well,  your  brother  is  a  sceptical 
sort  of  man.  He  won't  take  your  word  for  things. 
So  when  I  got  that  packet  from  my  unknown  corres- 
pondent, I  took  it  to  Robartes,  just  to  convince  him 
that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about." 

"How  much  did  he  pay  you?"  asked  Thomas. 

"One  hundred  pounds.  I  tried  to  raise  him  to 
guineas,  but  he  is  a  hard  man." 

"I  evidently  exaggerated  your  price,"  said  Thomas. 
"You  sell  cheap,  Perkins,  and  one  of  these  days  you 
are  going  to  buy  dear.  You'd  have  done  better  to 
have  come  to  me  in  the  first  place." 
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"I  didn't  know  then  that  Silva  was  broke,"  said 
Perkins, 

"And  you  thought,  of  course,  that  Richard  might 
be  worked  for  more/' 

"I  did  not  know  your  brother  as  well  then  as  I 
know  him  now,"  said  Perkins, 

"I  have  always  believed,"  said  Gill,  "that  frankness 
was  a  redeeming  virtue.  Now  I  know  that  it  can 
make  ugliness  uglier," 

"Hard  words,  Miss  Robartes,  break  no  bones,  as 
the  proverb  says.  If  you  wanted  a  pretty  story,  you 
shouldn't  have  listened.  And  I  think  you'll  agree, 
Robartes,  that  I've  given  you  value  for  your  money." 

"I'm  going  to  draft  a  statement,"  said  Thomas,  "of 
the  essential  facts."  He  took  up  a  pen  and  drew 
paper  towards  him  and  began  to  write. 

We  watched  him  for  a  minute,  in  silence.  And  then 
Gill  turned  on  Perkins  : 

"Why  did  you  marry  Kriska?"  she  said. 

He  broke  another  match  between  his  fingers. 
"Because,  as  it  happened,"  he  said,  "I  fell  for  her." 

And,  strangely,  I  believed  him. 

Thomas  looked  up  for  a  moment.  "Did  you  tell 
my  brother  that  your  information  was  from  Silva?" 

"No.  I  left  him  to  worry  that  out  for  himself.  I 
don't  think  he  had  much  difficulty.  He  said  to  me  that 
I  must  have  had  my  stuff  from  someone  inside.  And 
he  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  motives,  too."  He  began 
on  his  teeth  again  with  a  fragment  of  match.  "He's 
probably  got  Silva  taped  by  now." 

Gill  stood  up.  "Michael,  I  think  we  can  go  home," 
she  said. 

"Here,  no,  wait  a  minute,"  said  Thomas*  "You've 
got  to  witness  this,  both  of  you/' 

We  sat  down  again. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 
Wittier 


IT  was  grey  morning  when  we  came  out  into  the  street, 
grey  and  still  drizzling,  with  the  greasy  pavements 
and  the  dank  street  and  the  general  effect  of  scrubby 
drabness  which  can  make  a  London  street  as  depressing 
as  a  fish-market.  There  are  moments  when  I  feel 
that  London  is  the  last  place  on  all  God's  earth  for  a 
sane  man  to  inhabit :  this  was  one  of  them.  My  soul 
was  in  my  boots  :  my  mind  was  draped  with  clammy 
spiders'  webs.  I  felt  unwashed,  physically  and  morally, 

"Came  the  dawn,"  I  said,  and  my  throat  had  a 
frog  in  it. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  somewhere  in  the  world 
it  isn't  drizzling  with  rain,  and  dirty  with  soot,  and 
greasy,  and  grey?" 

"There  is  the  Sahara  Desert,"  I  said.  "And  a  place 
in  Australia  where  they  haven't  had  rain  for  seven 
years." 

"And  I  suppose  the  Bedouin  complain  at  the  dust." 

"It  is  dusty  at  times  in  the  Sahara,  I  believe.  Do 
you  think  we  could  make  a  taxi,  or  is  it  easier  to  find 
one  at  this  time  of  the  morning?" 

"We  ought  to  have  asked  the  watchman  to  ring 
for  one."  Gill  sighed.  "If  you  did  make  one,  we 
wouldn't  have  a  licence  to  run  it."  She  tucked  her 
arm  into  mine.  "Come  on,  let's  walk.  We've  been 
shut  up  in  this  beastly  town  too  long.  Let's  walk 
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and  walk,  right  away  past  Clapham  and  Tooting  and 
Richmond  and  on  out  of  London,  past  Kingston  and 
Guildford  and  Farnham  and  Alton  and  Winchester 
and  Romsey  and  Fordingbridge  and  Wimborne  Minster 
and  Dorchester  and  Bridport  and  Lyme  and  Seaton, 
all  the  way  into  Devonshire,  and  be  home  for  breakfast, 
and  a  bathe  in  the  sea  before  breakfast.  Wouldn't 
the  mauve  cow  be  surprised  ?" 

"Very/*  I  said,  "but  not  put  out.  I  should  not  like 
you  to  think  that  the  mauve  cow  would  be  put  out/' 

"Do  you  notice  how  well  I  know  the  road?  You 
won't  be  able  to  leave  me  behind  and  lose  me.  Ever." 

"You've  been  looking  it  up  on  the  map,"  I  said. 

"I  looked  it  up  on  the  map  a  week  ago.  Somebody 
said  that  you  had  a  cottage  at  Beer." 

"Well,  of  all  the  infernal 1" 

"No,  it  wasn't.  When  a  man  moons  at  a  young 
woman  like  you  have  been  mooning  at  me  for  the 
last  ten  weeks,  every  time  we  passed,  it's  perfectly 
natural  for  the  young  woman  to  consider  his  circum- 
stances." She  suddenly  buried  her  face  in  my  shoulder* 
"I  was  only  a  little  curious,"  she  said  to  my  upper 
breast-button. 

"Gill,  did  you  really  look  up  the  road  to  Beer?" 

"M'm'm."  She  nodded  her  head  against  my  chest. 
"And  I  suppose  now  you'll  say  that  I  can't  read  maps 
properly  or  something  equally  male." 

"Well,  certainly,  I  don't  think  you  chose  the  most 
direct  route,  especially  if  we  are  to  walk  it  before 
breakfast.  I  should  keep  a  little  higher,  by  Basingstoke 
and  Salisbury,  and  then  by  Yeovil  and  the  Fosse, 
Crewkerne  and  Axminster.  Gill,  darling,  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  going  to  love  you  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on." 

"Yes,  please,"  she  said. 
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"It  won't  bore  you?  I  mean,  just  think  of  it, 
laving  to  put  up  all  the  days  of  your  life  with  a  man 
who  becomes  more  and  more  and  more  in  love  with 
you,  hour  after  hour,  morning  after  morning,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  without 
any  pause  or  hesitation  or  break,  I'm  sure  that  you 
will  find  it  very  tedious/' 

"I  shall  try  not  to  be  bored,"  she  said,  "And  I 
should  not  find  it  very  tedious  if  you  kissed  me  now." 

So  I  kissed  her  at  the  corner  of  Pardoners'  Lane 
and  Lombard  Street.  The  pardoners  perhaps  were 
mildly  diverted,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  Lombards 
could  have  thought, 

"Here  comes  a  car,"  whispered  Gill.  "Perhaps  it 
is  a  taxi.  And  if  there  were  a  taxi,  it  might  be  a  pity 
not  to  take  it." 

"It  would  save  us  manufacturing  one."  I  stepped 
off  the  pavement  into  Lombard  Street.  "Oh,  damn, 
it's  a  car." 

It  was,  a  long  black  car,  and  it  swung  round  the 
corner  into  Pardoners'  Lane  :  and  as  it  turned,  it  slowed* 
It  straightened  and  stopped.  A  man  jumped  out. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Inspector  Wittier.  "I  thought 
I  might  find  you  down  here." 

"And  why,"  I  said,  "did  you  think  that?" 

"Because  Mr.  Edward  Robartes  told  me  that  you 
had  gone  to  look  for  Mr.  Thomas  Robartes." 

"You've  seen  Edward  then?"  said  Gill  quickly. 

"Yes.  And  he  told  me  about  your  adventure  with 
the  wild  librarian."  Wittier  smiled.  "I've  sent  a 
couple  of  men  to  bring  Doctor  Wimbledy  in.  I  think 
he  owes  you  or  us  or  somebody  an  explanation." 

"Edward  told  you  that  Thomas  was  at  his  office, 
did  he?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  he  did,  but  I  already  knew,  of  course.     If 
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you  look  down  the  street,  you  may  notice  one  of  my 
men  holding  up  the  Saburra  Building/' 

"Oh  dear,  has  he  been  there  all  the  time?"  Gill 
looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  GilL 

Wittier  looked  at  us  both  and  then  he  laughed. 
"Simmons  is  very  discreet/' 

"What  a  remarkably  efficient  Force  you  are,  Wittier/' 
I  said.  "And  what  an  extraordinary  number  of  you 
there  seems  to  be*  Everyway  I've  turned  to-night, 
I've  fallen  over  a  policeman/' 

"From  the  expression  on  your  face  a  moment  ago, 
you  did  not  fall  over  this  one*  Is  your  cousin  still 
in  the  building,  Miss  Robartes?" 

"Yes.  You're  not — do  you  want  him?"  Gill's 
voice  failed. 

"I  want  a  statement  from  him.  I  haven't  been  able 
to  get  to  him  before.  I've  had  a  very  busy  night." 

"So  have  we,"  I  said.    "Very  busy." 

"I'm  not  certain  that  you  haven't  been  too  busy, 
Grey.  Is  there  anyone  with  Mr.  Robartes?" 

"Yes,  Perkins  is  still  with  him." 

"Perkins,  eh?  By  Jove,  that's  interesting.  I've 
been  trying  to  pick  Perkins  up.  Simmons  reported  by 
phone  that  you  two  had  arrived,  and  then  that  a  man 
had  arrived  with  Mackay,  the  private  detective.  That's 
really  why  I  have  hurried  over.  What  does  Perkins 
want  with  Mr.  Robartes?  Or  Mr.  Robartes  with 
Perkins  ?  No,  wait,  you  needn't  answer  that.  I'll 
ask  them  myself.  Is  your  cousin  likely  to  leave  soon, 
Miss  Robartes?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Not  for  an  hour  or  so.  He  said 
that  he  would  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  shave  in  the  office. 
He  is  going  to  my  aunt's,  to  tell  her  about  Richard, 
but  we  thought  it  better  if  he  waited  until  it  was  full 
day." 
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"A  cup  of  tea*  I  wonder  whether  we  could  get 
one/'  He  turned  back  to  the  car,  "Sergeant,  go  on 
up  to  Mr.  Robartes's  office  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
mind  waiting  for  me.  Tell  him  I'll  be  up  within  half 
an  hour.  And  he  has  Mr.  Perkins  with  him.  Ask 
him  to  wait  too.  You  can  take  Simmons  upstairs  with 
you." 

"When  you  say,  ask  them  to  wait,  do  you  mean  that 
they  are  to  wait?"  said  a  voice,  partly  in  and  partly 
iOUt  of  the  car,  as  the  sergeant  crawled  from  the  driving- 
seat. 

"They  are  to  wait.  Jump  in,  Miss  Robartes,  will 
you?  There's  a  place  round  the  corner  near  the 
Monument  where  they  make  tea  hot  and  strong,  to 
counter  the  effects  of  Billingsgate." 

"Do  you  think  they'd  have  any  Cornish  pasties?" 
I  said. 


The  tea  was  hot  and  the  tea  was  strong.  One  can 
usually  depend  on  Wittier  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Carters  have  their  own  tastes  in  tea,  and  there  were 
half  a  dozen  having  breakfast,  several  of  them  obviously 
from  Billingsgate. 

We  sat  on  a  hard  bench  at  a  corner  table.  "This  is 
the  time  to  drink  tea,"  said  Wittier.  "At  dawn  and 
on  railway  journeys." 

"With  a  huge,  solid,  hot  scone,"  said  Gill,  diving 
into  a  huge,  solid,  hot  scone. 

"I  want  you  two  to  tell  me  exactly  what  you  have 
done  since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  Wittier. 

We  told  him  while  he  swilled  in  tea.  He  did  not 
speak  until  we  had  finished  and  he  had  finished,  and 
then  he  brought  out  his  pipe. 

"If  you  say  that  this  is  the  best  pipe  of  the  day, 
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I'll  crown  you  with  a  teacup/'  1  said.  " Where  have 
you  got  to  in  your  case,  Wittier  ?" 

"I  wasn't  going  to  refer  to  the  pipe,  but  to  ask  you 
why  you  did  not  go  home  to  bed  when  I  told  you. 
Both  of  you." 

"We've  explained  all  that/'  I  said. 

"You  do  a  lot  of  explaining,  don't  you.  You  explained 
to  Miss  Robartes  and  to  Edward  Robartes,  for  instance, 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  even  though  I 
asked  you  to  keep  quiet  about  it." 

"He  wasn't  to  blame,"  said  Gill  warmly.  "We 
pestered  him." 

"It's  all  right,  Gill.  If  Wittier  had  thought  it 
imperative  to  keep  the  murder  from  you  last  night, 
he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  kept  from  you.  As  I 
interpreted  him,  he  was  not  unwilling  that  you  should 
know.  But  he  couldn't  tell  you  himself  until  murder 
was  officially  established.  That's  about  the  truth  of 
it,  isn't  it,  Wittier  ?" 

"I  spoke  a  little  too  freely  before  you,  perhaps." 
He  filled  his  pipe  as  he  spoke.  "When  I  thought 
about  it  afterwards,  however,  it  seemed  just  as  well 
if  you  did  know,  Miss  Robartes.  The  papers  will 
have  it  in  the  morning,  I'm  afraid.  So  I  have  officially 
notified  Edward  Robartes  now  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  his  brother  was  murdered." 

I  covered  Gill's  hand  with  mine. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  all,  Miss 
Robartes,"  said  Wittier  gently. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  give  me  this  cup  of  tea  first. 
I've  known  all  along,  really,  but — but  I  suppose  one 
does  cling  to  a  shred  of  hope.  Anyway,"  she  thrust 
up  her  chin,  "I'd  rather  it  was  murder  than  suicide." 

"What  have  you  discovered,  Wit?"   I  said. 

"Does  Miss  Robartes  want  us  to  talk  about  it?" 
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"Yd  rather  hear  it  from  you  than  read  it  in  the 
papers/' 

He  nodded.  He  approved  Gill,  obviously,  ''Well, 
we've  had  a  thorough  and  complete  examination  of 
the  rooms  and  the  stairs  and  of  everything  in  them 
and  on  them.  We've  even  had  a  couple  of  Home 
Office  experts  out  of  bed.  I  said  to  you  hours  ago, 
Grey,  that  time  was  the  important  thing  to-night," 

"I  remember," 

"Your  cousin  was  knocked  out  with  a  heavy  ruler 
from  his  desk,  Miss  Robartes.  We  found  a  trace  of 
blood  on  a  corner  of  it,  I  don't  know  whether  Grey 
lias  told  you,  but  I  picked  up  a  fragment  of  glass  from 
Mr.  Robartes's  spectacles  near  his  desk," 

"Yes,  Michael  told  me  that,"  she  said. 

"Well,  we  picked  up  another  fragment  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  the  front  stairs," 

I  stared  at  him,  "You  mean  that  Richard  was  hit 
there," 

"As  he  came  up  the  stairs,  I  should  say.  The 
blow  was  a  downward  one.  I  thought  at  first  that  he 
must  have  been  sitting  in  his  chair  when  he  was  struck, 
but  the  fragment  of  glass  on  the  stairs  seems  a  clear 
indication.  The  second  fragment,  near  the  desk,  must 
have  fallen  from  the  frame  of  his  spectacles  as  he  was 
dragged  across  the  room  to  the  window.  Miss  Robartes, 
do  you  want  me  to  talk  about  it  ?" 

"Yes,     Yes,  go  on,"  she  said, 

"If  he  was  struck  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  it  seemed 
to  me  probable  that  his  murderer  was  waiting  for 
your  cousin  when  he  arrived," 

"What  about  the  papers  on  his  desk  ?"  I  interrupted, 
"He  reached  his  desk,  started  to  write  the  article — " 
I  broke  off,  my  earlier  doubt  rushing  into  my  mind, 
"Or  didn't  he?" 
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"He  didn't/'  said  Wittier.  "How  long  would  it 
take  you  to  fill  seven  and  a  half  pages  of  copy- paper 
if  you  wrote  a  small  and  careful  hand  and  were 
composing  an  article  in  which  every  word  needed 
consideration,  Grey?" 

"Yes,  I  see.     I  had  my  doubts  before/' 

"Robartes  arrived  at  his  office  between  half-past 
nine  and  a  quarter  to  ten,  according  to  Callinan,  We 
learnt  that  he  had  dinner  at  the  Risorgimento  in  Soho 
and  that  he  left  there  well  after  nine.  Edward  Robartes 
discovered  the  body  at  ten-twenty.  My  sergeant  was 
actually  on  the  spot  at  ten-thirty.  At  the  most, 
Richard  Robartes  could  hardly  have  worked  for  more 
than  thirty  minutes.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
worked  at  all/' 

"Because  of  the  piece  of  glass  on  the  stair  ?"  I  asked. 

"More  than  that.  The  marks  left  by  the  pencil 
pressure  on  the  pad  of  copy-paper  bothered  me  from 
the  first.  They  were  so  very  decisive,  you  know. 
When  I  held  them  at  the  best  angle  under  a  light,  I 
could  read  almost  every  word.  The  paper  was  thin, 
but  not  excessively  thin.  And  though  a  man  might 
write  furiously  and  with  heavy  pressure  on  his  pencil 
for  a  page  or  two  if  he  were  well  under  steam,  the 
pressure  would  surely  lessen  by  the  time  he  reached 
page  eight.  Or  he  would  have  had  writers'  cramp. 
Any  way,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  the  mere  fact  that 
it  was  page  eight  worried  me.  You  see,  if  we  assumed 
that  Robartes  had  written  eight  pages  after  going 
upstairs,  then  we  would  have  to  set  the  murder  as 
late  as  possible/' 

"You  mean,"  I  said  slowly,  "that  someone  was 
encouraging  an  alibi.  And  throwing  suspicion  on 
Thomas  Robartes  at  the  same  time." 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  did  after  you  left,"  said 
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Wittier,  "was  to  get  out  a  piece  of  Robartes's  own 
indisputable  writing  and  compare  it  with  the  tracings 
on  that  pad.  The  expert  at  the  Yard  has  since  told 
me  what  I  guessed  then,  that  the  second  was  only  a 
clumsy  and  hurried  attempt  to  imitate  the  superficial 
characteristics  of  the  first.  The  forger  was  a  little 
too  eager  and  a  little  too  strong  in  the  hand.  He  left 
an  impression  as  clear,  for  our  purpose,  as  direct 
writing  would  have  been/' 

4 'Then  Richard  was  killed  on  the  stairs,"  said  Gill. 

"He  was  not  killed  there,  I  think.  He  was  stunned 
there.  But  it  was  on  the  stairs.  The  pad  business 
increases  the  strong  probability  suggested  by  the 
fragment  of  glass.  The  forger  wanted  to  make  the 
crime  seem  later,  because  he  had  committed  it  at 
the  first  possible  moment,  the  moment  when  Richard 
came  up  the  stairs/' 

"And  that  lets  Doctor  Wimbledy  out,"  I  said,  "he 
didn't  arrive  until  ten  minutes  after  Richard/' 

"Quite  so,"  said  Wittier. 

"But  if  there  were  no  papers  at  all,  why  did  Edward 
— oh  !"  Gill  threw  her  hand  to  her  mouth. 

"It's  all  right,  Miss  Robartes.  Edward  did  not 
burn  the  papers,  because  he  had  no  papers  to  burn. 
It  was  Grey's  insistence  on  the  value  of  the  papers 
to  Thomas's  defence  that  prompted  Edward  to  invent 
them.  He  has  been  owning  up  to  me.  There  were 
no  pages  one  to  seven.  There  was  only  a  page  eight, 
written  with  tremendous  pressure  on  the  pencil,  by 
someone  who  wanted  to  incriminate  either  or  both  of 
your  cousins.  We  were  meant  to  assume  that  the 
article  had  been  actually  written,  had  been  torn  from 
the  pad,  gathered  up  and  destroyed.  At  the  same  time, 
we  were  to  infer,  from  the  impressions  left,  the  character 
of  the  article  and  so  be  led  to  strong  suspicion  of  the 
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Robarteses,  either  of  Thomas  or  of  Edward  acting  for 
Thomas." 

"Whoever  it  was/'  I  said,  "knew  all  about  the 
trouble,  and  knew  the  line  that  Richard  meant  to  take. 
Someone  very  much  in  the  know,  Wittier/' 

"Well,  knowing  enough  to  create  his  effect.  The 
quarrel  between  the  brothers  offered  a  very  tempting 
red  herring  to  anyone  with  murderous  designs  on 
Richard  Robartes." 

"I  wonder  if  any  man  has  had  so  many  enemies 
and  so  few  friends  as  Richard/'  said  Gill. 

"Lots,"  said  Wittier.  "You're  exaggerating  the 
intensity  of  his  enmities,  Miss  Robartes,  because  his 
death  has  coloured  and  heightened  them  all.  Your 
cousin  was  obviously  not  an  easy  man  nor,  I  think,  a 
particularly  pleasant  one.  He  was  a  man  of  set  and 
stubborn  principles,  and  he  saw  himself  in  a  struggle 
with  the  mammon  of  iniquity.  He  had  no  sense  of 
humour,  I  should  say,  and  little  kindness,  and  he 
was  oblivious  to  the  uses  of  compromise  in  a  muddled 
world.  A  man  of  his  sort  always  has  quarrels  on  hand. 
He  lives  at  odds  with  the  world.  But  one  does  not 
assume  that  everyone  he  quarrels  with  hates  him  to 
the  point  of  murder." 

"He  has  been  murdered,"  said  Gill. 

"Some  one  quarrel  has  led  to  his  murder.  But  one 
does  not  assume  that  all  his  quarrels  were  as  intense 
and  bitter." 

"You've  a  handsome  collection  to  choose  from,"  I 
said.  "What  else  have  you  discovered,  Wittier?" 

"The  next  problem  is  set  by  what  we  have  now 
learnt.  He  was  struck  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The 
skin  was  broken  and  there  was  some  bleeding.  The 
doctors  are  quite  sure  of  that.  But  there  was  no  blood, 
no  blood  on  the  stairs  or  on  the  carpet  of  the  room, 
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on  anything  except  for  a  faint  trace  on  the  ruler.  Yet 
be  must  have  been  dragged  or  carried  across  the  room, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  he  actually  lay  on  the  floor 

'or  a  minute  or  two.     It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 

he  trick  with  the  pad  was  played  before  he  arrived, 
3Ut  the  job  was  not  very  skilful,  and  one  is  inclined 

o  believe  that  it  was  done  in  a  hurry  and  under 
considerable  stress  of  emotion/' 

"Is  that  what  your  handwriting  expert  says?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes.  We  have  specimens  enough  of  Robartes's 
Handwriting  for  comparison,  and  the  imitation  was 
clumsy.  For  one  thing,  the  writing  was  too  big.  Our 
man  says  that  there  was  probably  an  effort  to  reduce 
a  naturally  large  and  sprawling  hand  to  something 
like  Robartes's  neatness  and  accuracy,  but  it  was 
done  in  a  hurry  and  some  agitation.  Jerked  movements, 
you  know.  Further,  the  writing  itself  is  clumsy,  as 
if  the  writer  did  not  have  normal  control  of  the  pencil. 
Our  man  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  wearing  thick 
gloves,  which  seems  very  probable.  We've  taken  a 
number  of  finger-prints  from  the  desk  and  the  room 
and  the  surroundings  generally,  but  I  don't  think 

he  murderer  left  any.    Not  on  that  visit,  anyway." 
"Could  you  have  taken  finger-prints  from  a  pencil  ?" 

'.  said. 

"We  can  take  finger-prints  off  almost  anything 
nowadays,  from  wood  to  a  linen  handkerchief.  I  was 
saying,  however,  that  Robartes  may  have  been  lying 
on  the  floor  of  his  office  for  several  minutes  before 
was  lifted  across  the  window-sill.  The  murderer 
would  not  have  thrown  him  out  until  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  until  he  himself  had  finished  whatever  he 
had  to  do  in  the  office.  Your  cousin  was  not  killed 
until  the  murderer  was  ready  to  leave,  however  long 
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that  may  have  been*      Even  if  Robartes  was  dragj 
across  to  the  window  without  any  pause,  it  still  remains 
curious  that  there  are  no  bloodstains." 

"He  must  have  staunched  the  flow/'  I  said. 

"So  our  surgeons  remarked/'  said  Wittier.  "The 
wound  was  repeatedly  wiped,  they  think,  and  probably 
a  coagulating  agent  was  used.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  wound  did  bleed,  and  fairly 
freely.  And  that  implies,  of  course,  that  Robartes  was 
not  killed  by  the  original  blow.  But  he  was  killed 
instantly  by  the  fall.  Neck  cracked,  and  head  shattered 
pretty  badly,  especially  on  the  right  side.  But  the 
original  blow  was  on  the  left,  and  is  still  recognizable 
as  a  distinct  wound."  He  rose.  "But  I  don't  think 
your  cousin  knew  anything  at  all  after  the  first  blow 
on  the  stairs,  Miss  Robartes." 

"Just  a  minute,  Wittier !"  I  said.  "Let  me  get 
this  straight.  Robartes  arrived  at  his  office  between 
half -past  nine  and  a  quarter  to  ten " 

"Nearer  the  half-hour  than  the  three-quarter,  I 
estimate,"  said  Wittier. 

"Call  it  twenty-three  minutes  to  ten.  And  Wimbledy 
arrived,  according  to  his  own  account  and  Callinan's, 
at  ten  to  ten  or  thereabouts.  It  didn't  give  the  murderer 
much  time." 

"Enough,  though,  if  he  slipped  down  the  back  stairs. 
And  he  did.  He  must  have  come  in  by  the  back  stairs 
too,  or  Callinan  would  have  reported  him." 

"Were  the  back  stairs  habitually  used  ?" 

"Only  by  people  who  knew  about  them.  You  can 
come  in  from  Pink's  Lane,  and  it  saves  a  few  yards 
round  to  the  front  of  the  building  if  you  are  coming 
up  from  Holborn." 

"Yet  further  evidence  that  the  murderer  was  a 
familiar  of  Robartes  ?" 
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"Well,  familiar  with  his  affairs  and  his  habits/' 
He  looked  at  me  sharply,  and  sat  down  again.  "What 
are  you  thinking  of,  Grey?" 

"Were  you  expecting  me  to  think  of  something  ?" 

Wittier  smiled,  "I've  given  twenty-five  minutes  of 
my  time  and  a  good  deal  of  confidential  information 
to  you  two,  I  had  some  hopes  that  I  might  prompt 

pertinent  response." 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  I  ought  to  tell  you," 
said  Gill  with  a  helpless  little  gesture. 

"Grey  can.     Can't  you?" 

"No,  it's  nothing  really.  I  did  think  for  a  moment 
that  Wimbledy  might  have  slipped  down  the  back 
jstairs,  made  sure  that  Robartes  was  dead,  and  then 
walked  into  the  front  office  as  if  he  were  just  arriving. 

"Why  should  he  have  come  back?" 

"Because  if  he  had  an  appointment  with  Robartes, 
he  would  have  had  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
office.  For  all  he  knew,  Robartes  might  have  told 
someone  else  that  he  was  expecting  Wimbledy." 

"As  it  happens,  we  found  the  carbon  of  the  letter 
n  which  Robartes  made  the  appointment." 

"What  time  did  he  make  the  appointment  for?"  I 
asked. 

"Ten  o'clock.     As  Wimbledy  said." 

"Wimbledy  arrived  early,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  but  he  mentioned  to  us  that  he  was  early," 
bid  Gill. 

"It  was  an  important  appointment  for  him,"  said 
Wittier.  "One  inclines  to  arrive  early  for  important 
appointments.  At  least,  I  do." 

"The  one  human  weakness,"  I  said.  "Of  course, 
wouldn't  persist  in  his  knocking  or  try  the  door 
if  he  thought  he  might  interrupt  Robartes  before  the 
ppointed  time.  He  had  every  reason  for  not  irritating 
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Robartes,  But  I  don't  understand  Robartes  making 
an  appointment  for  that  hour  on  press  night,  especially 
when  he  had  this  middle  spread  to  do*" 

"I  thought  it  peculiar/'  said  Wittier*  "But  when 
I  asked  Callinan,  he  said  that  Robartes  usually  cleared 
up  by  ten  on  press  nights.  The  letter  to  Wimbledy 
was  written  several  days  ago*  on  Saturday  to  be  exact, 
and  Robartes  probably  thought  then  that  he'd  have 
cleared  his  desk  by  ten  o'clock  as  usual.  The  family 
gathering  at  your  aunt's.  Miss  Robartes,  and  the 
meeting  in  the  Park  must  have  put  him  behind  with 
his  work," 

"You  seem  to  have  learnt  all  there  is  to  learn/'  said 
Gill, 

"Not  yet.  There  is  the  not  unimportant  matter 
of  the  murderer's  identity/'  said  Wittier,  smiling, 
"Grey,  why  did  you  rule  out  so  promptly  the  notion 
that  Wimbledy  may  have  slipped  down  the  back  stairs 
and  round  by  the  lane  to  the  front  office?" 

"Because  he  would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  know 
about  the  back  stairs,  would  he?" 

"You  think  not?"  said  Wittier  in  a  tone  all  his 
own,  "By  the  way,  what  had  you  people  been  doing 
exactly  before  you  went  down  to  the  Synthesis  office? 
You  had  dinner  and  then  you  popped  up  to  see  Mrs, 
Perkins,  Was  that  it?" 

We  both  nodded, 

"What  time  did  you  leave  Mrs,  Perkins  ?" 

"Just  after  ten.  We  were  at  the  Synthesis  office 
by  twenty  past,  and  it  could  not  take  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  say,  by  taxi.  Unless 
there  was  a  lot  of  traffic  and  frequent  blocks,  but  there 
wasn't.  We  had  practically  a  clear  run  down  Oxford 
Street,  I  remember," 

"Mrs,  P.  had  several  visitors  during  the  evening, 
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she  says.  Smith,  Thomas  Robartes,  Edward  Robartes, 
you.  There  must  have  been  something  of  a  procession 
up  and  down  her  stairs," 

"She  remarked/'  said  Gill,  "that  her  husband  was 
brtunately  out,  or  he  might  have  grown  suspicious/ ' 

"Her  husband  was  fortunately  out,"  repeated 
Wittier,  "all  the  evening.  You  know,  Mr.  Perkins 
nterests  me.  It's  time  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
•lave  you  considered,  you  two,  to  what  a  considerable 
degree  the  situation  last  night  was  of  Perkins's  making  ?" 

"Speaking  for  myself/'  I  said,  "several  times,  and 
criously." 

"But  why  should  Perkins— oh !"  Gill  checked 
lerself. 

Wittier  nodded.    "I  know.     It  isn't  pleasant,  is  it? 
But  amongst  the  people  we  have  had  out  of  bed  to-night 
was  your  cousin's  solicitor,  Miss  Robartes.      He  told 
bs  that  your  cousin  gave  him  instructions  yesterday 
to  draw  a  new  will,  entirely  omitting  Mrs.  Perkins 
from  any  provision  or  mention.    And  he  told  us,  with 
>ome  reluctance,  for  he  had  obviously  disapproved, 
hat  your  cousin  had  written  to  Mrs.  Perkins  telling 
ler  what  he  was  going  to  do." 

'Had   Richard   signed   the   will?"   said   Gill   in   a 
queer  strangled  voice. 

'He  had  not.    He  was  to  have  signed  it  to-morrow 
morning.     Mrs.  Perkins  inherits." 

"What  about  the  insurances?"  asked  Gill.     "The 
policies  on  Richard's  life?" 

'The  company  gave  a  cover  note  yesterday  afternoon* 
The  money  goes  to  your  cousin  Edward." 

I  am  afraid  that  I  laughed. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 
Doctor  Wimbledy 


"AND  now  we  are  going  home/'  I  said,  "I  begin  to 
need  shaving/* 

"I  had  noticed  that/'  said  GilL  "Here's  a  taxi* 
And  I  want  a  bath,  a  long  and  hot  bath/' 

"I  want  a  bath  too/'  I  said,  "and  I  don't  think 
we  shall  walk  to  Devonshire  for  breakfast/' 

Wittier 's  car  receded  up  King  William  Street,  "I 
like  your  inspector,  Michael/'  We  crossed  past  the 
Monument  towards  a  taxi  which,  by  every  appearance, 
had  been  out  all  night  for  most  nights  of  a  prolonged 
career,  "Why  did  he  talk  so  openly  to  us,  though?" 

"All  zeal,  Mr,  Easy,  all  zeal.  He  was  watching  for 
any  rebounds,"  I  pressed  her  arm,  "In  all  your 
communications  with  Wittier,  remember  that  he  is  a 
calculating  man.  He  always  has  his  reasons.  Remember 
that  he  is  never  indiscreet :  he  only  appears  indiscreet 
on  his  occasions.  And  anything  he  gives  away  is 
given  away  in  the  sure  and  certain  faith  that  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  brings  home  some  bacon.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  may  remember  that  his  instincts  are 
sound  and  that  he  is  an  honourable  man.  Trust  him 
in  a  pinch.  He  does  his  job,  but  he  doesn't  do  dirt," 

"I  hope  that  Thomas  has  sense  enough  to  trust 
him,"  said  Gill, 

"I  think  that  Cousin  Thomas  knows  when  it  is  time 
to  be  silent  and  when  it  is  time  to  speak.  I  don't 

354 
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believe  you  have  really  been  fair  to  Cousin  Thomas* 
The  more  I  consider  him  the  more  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  discretion  and  judgment.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Richard  was  dead,  it  plainly  became  his 
business  to  stay  where  he  was,  with  the  caretaker  to 
vouch  for  his  presence,  and  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  problems  centred  on  the  Saburra  leakages. 
He  did  what  the  police  might  have  failed  to  do,  made 
Perkins  speak.  If  Perkins  had  first  been  confronted 
with  the  police,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  lost 
his  memory,  Perkins  knows  what  is  good  for  him. 
But  Thomas  caught  Perkins  on  the  hop," 

"And  with  a  handsome  bait,  Michael,  do  you  really 
think — wait  till  the  taxi  starts,"  We  approached  the 
driver,  who  had  been  watching  us  with  one  drooping 
eye,  and  I  said  : 

"River  Street,  Chelsea,  And  the  top  of  the  morning 
to  you/' 

His  one  open  eye  was  rheumy.  He  looked  like 
Captain  Kidd. 

I  opened  the  door  myself,  as  he  showed  no  disposition 
towards  it,  "River  Street,  Chelsea,"  I  said. 

"I  'eard  y'.    What  number  ?" 

"Thirty- three.  And  what  manners."  I  slammed 
the  door  and  I  hope  I  damaged  the  hinge.  What  is 
it  in  the  lives  of  civil  servants,  tea-shop  waitresses  and 
taxi-drivers  which  gives  them  their  contempt  for 
humanity  at  large?  Beer-pullers  and  busmen  are 
cheerful  enough,  and  their  lives  are  equally  exposed 
to  the  rigours  of  existence.  Perhaps  taximen  and 
waitresses  see  too  much  of  civil  servants. 

"I  began  by  borrowing  threepence,"  said  Gill,  "and 
now  you  must  have  spent  pounds  in  taxis," 

"We  shall  economize  after  we  are  married.  What 
were  you  going  to  say  when  the  taxi  had  started? 
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Because  it  is  going  to  start  soon,  if  it  is  a  starting  taxi. 
Which  seems  a  little  doubtful  at  the  moment/' 

But  it  did  start,  violently.  I  do  not  think  the  taximan 
really  wanted  fares  at  all :  he  only  wanted  an  excuse 
to  stay  away  from  home,  where  he  was  obviously 
browbeaten.  Only  a  man  with  an  inferiority  complex 
could  look  as  truculently  unpleasant.  Perhaps  civil 
servants  have  inferiority  complexes. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  really  thought 
that  Perkins  knew  nothing  of  Richard's  death." 

44 A  man  who  lives  on  his  wits  and  ladies'  pants 
must  learn  to  control  his  expression.  I  don't  know* 
If  he  was  acting,  he  put  up  a  very  good  show.  But 
only  a  clever  man  could  put  up  a  good  show  in  those 
circumstances.  And  Perkins  is  evidently  only  a  small 
crook.  Small  crooks  aren't  clever.  Clever  crooks 
don't  need  to  marry  elderly  housekeepers.  If  Perkins 
made  an  honest  match,  it  only  emphasises  the  point. 
Clever  crooks  do  not  fall  in  love  with  elderly 
housekeepers." 

"Not  even  when  the  housekeepers  expect  to  inherit 
money?"  said  Gill. 

"But  consider  Richard's  expectation  of  life,"  I  said. 

"Perhaps  Perkins  knew  how  long  he  might  expect 
Richard  to  live,"  said  Gill.  "Michael,  you  remember 
what  the  inspector  said.  'Have  you  considered  the 
degree  to  which  the  situation  last  night  was  of  Perkins's 
making?'  That  was  what  he  said." 

"It  is  a  curious  remark,  curious  and  cautious.  I 
should  not  read  too  much  into  it.  It  sounds  like  a 
careful  front-bencher  replying  to  a  question  which  he 
doesn't  want  to  answer." 

"Yet  Perkins  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  if  anything 
happened  to  Richard  last  night,  suspicion  would  fall 
on  Thomas.  Richard  died  before  he  had  written  his 
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article  against  Thomas,  And  Richard  died  before  he 
had  signed  his  new  will.  The  coincidence  is  striking, 
It  was  in  the  interests  of  both  Thomas  and  Perkins, 
perhaps,  that  Richard  should  die.  But  it  was  Perkins 
who  provoked  the  situation  between  Thomas  and 
Richard/'  She  leaned  forward  and  I  could  see  her 
tense  face  against  the  morning  light,  "And  if  Perkins 
did  not  know  that  Richard  was  going  to  die,  why  did 
he  marry  Kriska  ?  But  if  he  did  know  that  Richard 
was  going  to  die,  he  wanted  her  tied  to  him  before 
she  came  into  the  money," 

"My  dear  girl,  it  is  remotely  possible  that  Perkins 
married  Kriska  because  he  likes  her  or  likes  her  cooking/' 

"Do  you  believe  that?" 

"Perhaps  I  don't.  But  I  should  not  be  terrifically 
surprised  if  I  did," 

She  clenched  her  fists,  "He  married  Kriska  because 
he  knew  that  Richard  had  willed  his  money  to  her. 
And  then — then  he  made  sure  of  the  money," 

"Well,  he  only  just  made  sure  of  it,"  I  said.  "And 
he  missed  the  insurances," 

"Richard  heard  on  Monday  of  the  marriage.  And 
Richard  was  given  the  evidence  he  required  some 
time  during  the  last  week,  Perkins  could  be  reasonably 
sure  that  Richard  would  use  it  in  this  week's  Synthesis. 
He  must  have  given  the  evidence  to  Richard  before 
Richard  knew  of  the  marriage.  It  is  more  than  coin- 
cidence, Michael,  The  whole  thing  is  carefully  timed, 
timed  to  throw  immediate  suspicion  on  Thomas  and 
timed  to  destroy  Richard  before  he  had  completed 
his  new  will," 

"My  dear  Gill,  you  proceed  with  so  much  effect 

to  such  a  dramatic  conclusion,  that  I  have  the  greatest 

reluctance  in  pointing  out  that  your  progress  is  really 

a  jump  from  one  assumption  to  another.     You  may 
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be  right,  although  I  cannot  imagine  how  Perkins  could 
have  accurately  foreseen  the  hour  at  which  Richard 
would  sign  his  wilL  Supposing  Richard  had  spared 
enough  time  to  sign  his  lawyer's  draft  to-day,  what 
would  have  become  of  Perkins's  strategy  ?" 

"People  usually  give  instructions  to  their  lawyers 
and  wait  a  day  or  two  until  the  lawyers  have  made  the 
will  out/' 

"I  know  that  lawyers  love  delay  and  charge  for  it* 
But  Perkins  couldn't  know  that  Richard's  will  would 
not  be  signed  until  to-morrow," 

"How  do  you  know  that  he  didn't  know?" 

"Well/'  I  said,  "there's  a  question  1"  I  shook  her, 
"Listen  !  If  you  try  to  reason  with  me  in  that  fashion 
after  we  are  married — and  you  will — I  shall  go  out 
and  weep  in  Daisy's  milk.  And  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  high  cream  content,  h.c.c.  for  short,  in  future." 

"You  haven't  answered  the  question  though.  How 
do  you  know  that  he  didn't  know?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  what  I  do  know  is  this  :  you 
may  be  right,  Perkins  may  have  killed  Richard,  but 
you  have  reached  the  conclusion  by  a  series  of  assump- 
tions, guesses,  wild  guesses.  If  you  tell  me  it  is  intuition, 
I  shall  turn  you  over  and  spank  you  effectively  and 
adequately." 

"I  shall  scream  to  the  taxi-driver." 

"People  probably  scream  at  him  all  day." 

"If  it  wasn't  Perkins,  who  was  it?" 

"Do  you  really  expect  me  to  answer?  A  while 
back,  just  as  we  passed  St.  Paul's,  you  said  with  some 
emphasis :  'Richard  died  before  he  had  written  his 
article  against  Thomas.  And  Richard  died  before  he 
had  signed  his  new  will.'  Does  it  occur  to  you  that 
he  also  died  before  he  had  exposed  Doctor  Wimbledy  ? 
And  immediately  after  he  had  transferred  life  policies 
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worth  three  thousand  to  Cousin  Edward  ?  And  just 
before  he  published  an  article  which  might  have 
ruined  Synthesis  and  thrown  Callinan  out  of  work? 
Not  to  mention  the  printers/' 

"I  thought  you  had  acquitted  Doctor  Wimbledy," 
she  said. 

"Why?  Because  he  could  not  find  his  way  up  the 
back  stairs  ?  Didn't  you  notice  Wittler's  sniff  ?  Doctor 
Wimbledy  remains  a  highly  suspicious  character* 
Think  of  the  umbrella/' 


"Have  you  come  for  your  umbrella?"  said  Gill, 
stepping  on  to  the  pavement. 

Dr.  Wimbledy  rose  from  the  step  where  he  had  been 
sitting.  The  stubble  was  grey  on  his  chin,  his  eyes 
were  rimmed  with  red,  he  looked  old  and  pathetic. 

"I  came  to  apologize  for  the  umbrella/'  he  said,  in 
his  gentle  voice. 

"You  look  cold/'  exclaimed  Gill.  "And  you're  wet. 
You'd  better  come  in.  How  long  have  you  been  waiting 
here  ?" 

"I  don't  really  know,  I'm  afraid*  I  was  walking 
about  for  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time  it  seemed.  I 
passed  down  the  street  and  back,  down  and  back, 
innumerable  times,  and  then  I  sat  on  your  step." 

Gill  opened  the  door.  "Come  on  up,  and  I'll  make 
some  hot  tea.  Michael,  give  him  your  arm." 

"Oh,  no,  it's  quite  all  right,  I  assure  you.  I  only 
wanted  to  apologize,  to  explain,  as  best  I  could,  my 
quite  unforgivable — unforgivable " 

I  took  his  arm,  and  we  followed  Gill  upstairs* 

"Sit  there."  Gill  pushed  a  chair  forward.  "Take 
off  your  coat  first.  Why,  you're  sopping.  Michael, 
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turn  on  the  gas-fire.  The  meter's  just  outside  if  it 
needs  a  shilling.  You'd  better  take  off  your  shoes 
too,  Doctor  Wimbledy.  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  anything 
I  can  lend  you  to  wear,  except  a  dressing-gown." 

"Oh  no,  please.  You're  very  good,  too  good,  but 
I  really  mustn't — mustn't  impose " 

"I  think  a  whisky  might  be  helpful,  if  Edward  and 
Silva  didn't  empty  the  bottle,"  I  said. 

"See  what  you  can  find,"  said  Gill.  "I'll  put  on 
the  kettle.  The  man  might  get  pneumonia." 

I  found  some  whisky  in  the  bottle. 

Gill  came  back  with  a  rug.  "He'd  better  take  his 
suit  off  and  steam  before  the  fire.  I'll  whistle  when 
I'm  coming  in." 


"And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been 
walking  up  and  down  and  around  these  streets  until 
you  thought  I  might  be  out  of  bed  ?"  said  Gill,  pouring 
him  his  third  cup  of  tea. 

"I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  at  home  or  not," 
he  said.  "When  I  came  first,  after  I  saw  you  and 
Mr.  Grey  leave  Mr.  Edward  Robartes's  place  in  the 
next  street,  I  fang  your  bell.  When  you  didn't  answer, 
I  thought  you  might  have  already  gone  to  sleep  and 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  you,  or  that  you  had 
not  come  home  after  all,  in  which  case  I  resolved  to 
wait."  He  smiled  wanly.  "If  I  had  had  to  wait  much 
longer,  I  should  probably  have  attracted  attention 
from  your  neighbours.  As  it  was,  a  milkman  asked 
me  whether  I  was  locked  out." 

"It's  a  favourite  question  of  the  milkman's,"  I  said, 
"and  his  prerogative.  Look  here,  I  think  it  might 
be  as  well  if  we  had  your  whole  story  in  something 
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like  its  sequence.  The  umbrella,  you  know,  had  to 
go  to  the  police*  And  they  will  want  an  explanation* 
We're  curious  ourselves/' 

He  appeared  almost  incredibly  thin  and  frail  as  he 
crouched  in  his  chair,  Gill's  rug  wrapped  round  his 
legs.  The  smooth  and  rosy  face  was  no  longer  smooth 
or  rosy :  it  was  wrinkled  and  yellow,  and  the  pinched 
nose  now  seemed  as  drawn  as  the  nostrils  of  a  corpse. 
But  he  was  still  strangely  like  a  bird,  as  he  cocked  his 
head  and  regarded  us  from  a  brightening  eye.  I  was 
still  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  murderer,  but  I  was 
positive  that  he  was  not  dangerous  to  us. 

"I  have  behaved,"  he  said,  "in  abominably  boorish 
fashion.  Miss  Robartes,  I  trust,  will  come  to  under- 
stand even  if  she  cannot  forgive  me.  I  have  lived  a 
quiet,  withdrawn  life  for  many  years,  many  years,  and 
my  nerves  were  not  equal  to  this  crisis."  He  drooped 
miserably. 

"Doctor  Wimbledy,"  said  Gill,  "I  do  not  know 
why  you  should  have  come  to  see  me  this  morning, 
unless  you  are  the  kind  of  man  one  can  not  only 
understand  but  forgive." 

"It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  had  a  great 
battle  with  myself  before  I  could  bring  my  flesh  to 
its  duty."  He  smiled  again.  "I  came  very  reluctantly. 
That  was  why  I  thought  you,  perhaps,  asleep.  It 
was  more  than  half  an  hour  after  you  left  Mr.  Edward 
Robartes's  house  before  I  rang  your  bell." 

"Why  did  you  go  to  Robartes's  place?"  I  said 
firmly. 

He  looked  distressed.  "I  went — I  wished  to  speak 
to  him  about  a  certain  matter  which  lay  between 
Mr.  Richard  Robartes  and  myself." 

I  looked  at  Gill.  She  shook  her  head,  but  I  nodded 
emphatically.  Obviously,  the  thing  had  to  be  said. 
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"Doctor,  you  had  better  know  that  the  matter  which 
lay  between  you  and  Robartes  is  not  your  secret, 
Robartes  spoke  of  it  to  at  least  one  other  person,  who 
told  us,  and  now  the  police  have  been  told/' 

He  nodded  slowly,  "It  seemed  to  me  very  unlikely 
that  Robartes  would  keep  it  to  himself.  In  fact,  he 
would  give  me  no  promise  when  I  first  wrote  to  him. 
Miss  Robartes,  you  may  think  me  a  scoundrel  and  a 
blackguard,  but  you  cannot  accuse  me  more  grievously 
than  I  have  accused  myself/' 

"If  you  are  speaking  of  your  book,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  think  you  a  scoundrel  and  a  blackguard.  I 
don't  think  you  were  as  honest  as  you  might  have 
been,  but  when  one  thinks  of  the  beastly  things  people 
do  in  what  they  regard  as  the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
your  offence  seems  harmless  enough." 

"A  man  should  live  by  the  code  of  his  order,"  said 
Wimbledy.  "And  scholarship  must  preserve  its 
decencies.  I  betrayed  my  profession.  I  was  very 
anxious,"  he  looked  at  us  wistfully,  "to  obtain  an 
appointment  at  the  Bulger  Library  in  Detroit.  My 
daughter  lives  there.  Her  husband  is  at  the  Bulger, 
and  I  have  no  other  children." 

"I  jolly  well  hope  that  you  get  the  job,"  said  Gill. 

He  shook  his  head*  "When  your  cousin  first  wrote 
to  me,  I  at  once  withdrew  my  application  to  the  Bulger 
people.  Your  cousin  recalled  me  to  my  senses,  Miss 
Robartes.  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  lose  them, 
except  that  I  wanted  very  much  to  live  where  my 
daughter  and  her  children  live." 

"Oh  dear,"  said  Gill,  "can't  you  withdraw  your 
withdrawal  ?" 

"I  said  that  your  cousin  brought  me  back  to  my 
senses."  He  was  pathetic  indeed.  "And  that  I  don't 
know  how  I  ever  came  to  lose  them.  My  work  has 
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been  very  pedestrian,  I  am  afraid,  and  not  much 
calculated  to  impress  the  governors  of  a  great  American 
institute :  so  I  must  steal  another  man's  work/' 

Gill  looked  at  me  helplessly, 

"Stealing  is  a  hard  word,  sir/'  I  said.  "And  you've 
withdrawn  your  application*  Need  you  castigate 
yourself  ?"  ' 

He  turned  in  his  chair  to  face  us.  "I  do  not  propose 
to  accuse  myself  before  the  world,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  matter  need  not  be  made  public,  at 
this  moment.  In  a  second  edition  of  my  work,  which 
I  shall  arrange  with  my  publishers  to  produce,  I  shall 
make  reference  and  acknowledgments  to  the  dead 
man  I  have  wronged.  I  went  last  night  to  your  cousin, 
Miss  Robartes,  hoping  that  he  might  agree  to  say 
nothing  if  I  immediately  hastened  a  second  edition. 
I  had  told  him,  by  letter,  that  I  had  withdrawn  my 
application  to  the  Bulger." 

"Surely  Richard  would  have  agreed,"  said  Gill. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  him."  He  wrapped 
the  rug  about  him  a  little  more  tightly,  as  if  he  was 
cold.  "I  hoped  that  he  would  agree.  He  gave  no 
indication  of  his  opinion  of  my  withdrawal  from  the 
Bulger.  His  last  letter  was  simply  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment which  he — we  did  not  keep."  Wimbledy  turned 
to  us  again.  "Miss  Robartes,  you  will  believe  that  I 
want  my  dishonesty  concealed  not  for  my  sake  only, 
but  for  the  sake  of  my  daughter  and  her  husband. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  fellows,  and  a  brilliant  scholar, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  bibliographers  of  the  day. 
But  highly  punctilious  in  the  point  of  honour.  If 
my  deception  were  exposed,  he  would  find  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  own  appointment  at  the  Bulger,  where 
he  is  doing  splendid  work,  splendid  work,  work  of 
the  greatest  value  to  scholarship." 
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4 'But  that's  absurd  I"  protested  Gill.  I  thought  it 
a  little  absurd  myself.  "In  any  case,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  story  should  be  made  known.  Smith  and  Edward 
are  the  only  others  who  know  of  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Smith  will  agree  that  you  would  make  full  recom- 
pence  with  your  second  edition.  While  Edward  will 
probably  think  you  something  of  an  ass  for  bothering. 
I  don't  see  why  the  story  need  come  out,  do  you, 
Michael  ?" 

"Not  if  the  police  are  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  the 
umbrella/'  I  said.  The  question  whether  Dr. 
Wimbledy's  mild  academic  perfidies  should  come  out 
or  not  seemed  secondary  to  the  question  whether 
Dr»  Wimbledy  should  be  hanged  or  not. 

He  laughed,  rather  a  painful  laugh.  "I  was  not 
merely  an  abominable  boor,  Miss  Robartes,  I  was  also 
incredibly  careless.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  find  it  a 
little  amusing  to  picture  myself,  an  aging  librarian 
setting  out  on  my  first  house-breaking  expedition  and 
taking  the  umbrella  which  I  am  notoriously  prone  to 
leave  behind  me.  Not,  you  will  understand  me,  that 
I  set  out  with  any  intention  of  house-breaking.  Please 
believe  me,  the  whole  situation  developed  without 
any  malice  aforethought." 

"I  think  you  had  better  give  us  a  consecutive 
account,  doctor,"  I  said  patiently. 

"Yes,  of  course."  He  plucked  at  his  lip  nervously. 
"After  I  had  left  you  all  at  the  offices  of  Synthesis  I 
went  back  to  my  club.  I  was  in  a  state  of  considerable 
distress,  and  I  hope  Miss  Robartes  will  forgive  me  if 
I  say  that  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help 
wondering — "  He  paused  and  stopped  in  some 
confusion. 

"You  wondered  whether  my  cousin's  death  might 
not  save  you  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  annoyance/' 
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said  Gill  promptly*  "Of  course  you  did*  Who 
wouldn't  ?" 

"Thank  you/'  he  said,  "And  as  I  sat  in  my  bedroom, 
not  undressing,  for  I  was  far  too  disturbed  and  excited 
to  sleep,  I  thought  over  the  whole  matter.  And  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Richard  Robartes  might  have 
left  amongst  his  effects  notes  or  papers  which  would 
reveal  my  miserable  business  to  any  chance  reader, 
and  certainly  to  his  literary  executor.  And  then  I 
resolved  that  I  would  visit  Mr,  Edward  Robartes,  At 
first  I  had  no  intention  of  visiting  him  there  and  then, 
I  thought  of  writing  to  ask  for  an  appointment  and 
indeed  I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  note,  which  is  in 
the  pocket  of  my  overcoat  now.  Then  I  began  to 
wonder  whether,  if  the  death  were  something  more 
than  a  simple  accident — forgive  me,  Miss  Robartes," 

"Go  on,"  said  Gill,  "Please  don't  stop  to  consider 
my  feelings  all  the  time," 

He  looked  a  little  surprised,  "Well,  then,  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  police  might  not  take  charge 
of  Mr.  Robartes's  papers.  In  that  case,  it  seemed 
only  too  probable  that  I  might  become  publicly  involved, 
I  grew  more  and  more  restless  and  uneasy  as  time 
went  on.  Until  at  last  I  could  stay  in  my  room  no 
longer,  I  took  my  hat  and  my  umbrella  and  my  coat 
and  the  letter  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Edward  and  I 
crept  out.  There  is  a  pillar-box  on  the  corner  near 
my  club,  and  I  stood  debating  for  several  minutes 
whether  I  should  put  my  letter  in.  And  then,  quite 
suddenly,  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  Mr,  Edward  at 
once." 

"Quite  a  sensible  decision,"  said  Gill  in  an  encouraging 
voice. 

"How  did  you  know  his  address  ?"  I  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  must  have  seemed  lesc  encouraging, 
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decidedly  so*  Edward  had  not  given  his  address  to 
the  police  when  we  had  given  ours :  presumably  his 
had  been  noted  at  the  police  station* 

"I  looked  it  up  in  the  telephone  book/'  said  Dr* 
Wimbledy  mildly,  "when  I  addressed  my  letter*  I 
noticed  that  he  had  two  addresses,  one  in  Clapham 
and  one  in  Chelsea*  I  presumed  that  the  Chelsea 
address  was  more  likely  to  be  his  place  of  residence*" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact*  it  isn't  usually/'  said  Gill* 
"But  go  on*" 

"I  walked  some  distance*  considering  what  I  should 
say  to  him*  I  resolved  that  the  best  plan  was  to  be 
entirely  frank  with  him,  Mr*  Edward  is  a  poet/'  his 
thin  lips  twitched,  "and  poets  are  commonly  very 
human  people  and  tolerant  towards  frailties*" 

"They  need  to  be/'  I  said,  "for  their  own  sakes," 

"Perhaps  so*"  His  lips  twitched  again*  "In  any 
case,  I  who  had  no  case  in  justice  resolved  to  appeal 
to  his  mercy.  And  so  I  came  to  his  flat  or  house  or 
studio,  I  am  not  really  certain  which  to  call  it." 

"As  it's  in  Chelsea,  studio/'  I  said.  "In  Maida  Vale 
it  would  be  a  flat." 

"I  stood  at  the  front  door,  the  street  door*  and  I 
pressed  a  bell  button.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  it 
did  not  ring." 

"It  wouldn't!"  said  Gill  emphatically*  "Not 
Edward's  bell." 

"So  I  struck  a  match  to  make  sure  of  the  card  on 
the  door.  Mr.  Robartes's  card  was  there  and  some 
other  card,  the  name  on  which  I  forget.  But  across 
Mr*  Robartes's  card  was  written  in  ink :  'Second  floor, 
first  on  right*'  So  I  tried  the  door.  It  was  unlocked. 
I  assumed  that  one  was  expected  to  go  upstairs." 

"Of  course!"  exclaimed  Gill,  "since  Pollock  went 
off  to  West  Africa  or  wherever  it  was  to  make  sound- 
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films  of  native  ceremonies,  Edward  complained  that 
he  was  compelled  to  answer  the  door*  So  he  decided 
I  to  leave  the  door  open  and  let  whoever  wanted  to  find 
him  climb  up  the  stairs  to  him.  He  has  probably 
lost  the  door-key  by  now/' 

"But  his  own  door  was  unlocked  also/'  said  Dr. 
Wimbledy.  "I  knocked  and  knocked  a  number  of 
times,  and  there  was  no  answer.  Then  I  thought  that 
I  might  push  my  note  under  the  door  and  go  away. 
But  I  was  very  reluctant  to  do  that.  I  had  quite 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  see  Mr.  Edward, 
and  I  had  steeled  myself  for  the  interview,  and  I  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  leave  without  seeing  him.  And 
I  thought  it  likely  that  he  might  be  home  at  almost 
any  time,  unless  he  was,  of  course,  staying  for  the 
night  with  other  members  of  your  family.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances,  this  appeared  to  me  more  and 
more  probable  as  time  went  on.  Death  draws  the 
members  of  a  family  together/' 

"Not  this  family/'  said  Gill  with  a  trace  of  bitterness. 

"I  sat  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs  for  some  time." 
He  smiled  his  wan  smile.  "I  seem  to  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  sitting  on  steps  during  the  night. 
And  waiting,  waiting." 

"And  I  don't  suppose  you  had  ever  heard  of  any 
member  of  the  Robartes's  family  a  month  ago/'  said 
Gill.  "Life  is  queer." 

"Oh,  but  I  had.  I  knew  of  Mr.  Richard,  and  I 
had  read  Mr,  Edward's  poems.  Now  I  come  to  the 
part  of  my  story  which  may  seem  incomprehensible 
to  you,  but  to  be  entirely  candid  with  you,  I  began 
to — well,  I  began  to  feel  nervous,  like  a  child  in  the 
dark.  You  see,  I  was  in  the  dark,  and  my  nerves 
were  not — not — perhaps  this  seems  silly  to  you " 

"It  certainly  does  not,"  said  Gill.     "The  hall  and 
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stairs  were  dark  when  I  arrived,  and  I  had  to  set  my 
teeth,  I  can  tell  you/' 

"I  barked  my  shins/'  I  said. 

"And  I  barked  my  shins  too,  I  also  tried  to  set 
my  teeth.  But  they  began  to  chatter — it  was  cold 
on  the  stairs  too — and  I  felt  that  I  had  to  find  a  light 
if  I  were  to  stay  in  the  house  any  longer.  And  I  was 
still  very  loth  to  go.  I  had  matches  and  I  discovered 
a  switch  on  the  landing.  But  when  I  pressed  it, 
nothing  happened.  The  bulb  had  evidently  gone/' 

"Edward  again/'  said  Gill.  "Naturally,  the  bulb 
would  be  gone/' 

"I  almost  ran  down  the  stairs  at  that  stage,"  said 
the  doctor,  shame-faced.  "But  going  downstairs 
seemed  almost  as  bad  as  staying  where  I  was.  I 
wondered  what  I  should  do  if  I  could  not  open  the 
front  door.  All  the  horrible  stories  I  have  ever  read 
of  people  trapped  in  dark  houses  came  rushing  through 
my  mind.  I  saw  myself  as  tugging,  tugging  at  the 
door-knob ' ' 

"While  something  approached  you,  slowly  through 
the  darkness,  along  the  hall.  I  know,"  said  Gill,  and 
she  nodded  her  head  emphatically. 

"I  was  standing  by  the  door  of  your  cousin's  flat," 
said  Wimbledy,  "and  my  hand  did  go  to  the  knob. 
I  turned  it  and  threw  the  door  open.  And  I  found 
the  switch  by  the  door.  I  was  bathed  in  perspiration. 
It  is  really  distressing  to  think  that  an  adult  man 
should  be  so  much  the  victim  of  his  imagination." 
He  wiped  his  forehead. 

"You  had  had  an  exciting  evening,"  I  said. 

"With  the  door  open  and  the  light  on,  I  felt  very 
much  better,"  he  said,  "and  I  was  now  almost  certain 
that  Mr.  Edward  could  not  intend  to  return  that  night. 
I  thought  that  if  I  sat  down  for  a  little  while  in  the 
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lighted  room  and  recovered  myself,  that  I  could  then 
!  cheerfully  face  the  stairs  and  go  home/* 

"That  was  sensible  too/'  said  GilL 

"So  I  went  into  the  room.  There  was  a  chair  near 
the  door  and  I  sat  on  it,  believing  that  I  should  hear 
if  anyone  entered  the  house.  Naturally,  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  found,  by  Mr.  Robartes,  sitting  in  his 
studio  with  the  light  on/'  He  made  a  gesture  with 
his  hands.  "Really,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  all 
this.  More  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  afraid  of 
the  dark  than  that  I  had  committed  a  piece  of  flagrant 
cheating.  You  must  think  me  a  wretched  fellow/' 

"We  all  have  our  lamentable  passages,"  I  said, 
feeling  like  a  prig.  "What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  heard  Edward  coming  ?" 

"If  I  had  heard  a  man's  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  I 
should  have  turned  out  the  light  and  dodged  on  to 
the  landing.  And  I  should  have  spoken  as  he  came 
up.  But  I  really  expected  him  to  turn  on  lights  at 
the  lower  landings.  He  would  know  where  the  switches 
are.  But  when  I  did  hear  steps,  they  were  not  a  man's 
steps.  I  heard  the  door  downstairs  open,  and  I  heard 
feet  running  lightly  across  the  hall,  and  I  knew  that 
they  were  either  a  child's  or  a  woman's  feet.  And  I 
am  afraid  that  I  lost  my  nerve.  I  snapped  off  the 
light  and  ran  out  on  to  the  landing  and  crouched  on 
the  further  side,  where  another  stair  goes  up,  apparently 
to  a  floor  above.  I  thought  it  must  be  a  woman  from 
a  flat  below,  but  then,  as  the  steps  came  higher  and 
higher,  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  there  was  a  flat  above 
and  that  she  would  see  me.  And  then  I  realized  that 
she  was  coming  up  in  the  dark,  finding  her  way  carefully 
— my  dear  Miss  Robartes,  if  I  frightened  you,  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  frightened  me." 

Gill  laughed  a  little,  low-pitched  laugh.     "And   I 
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can  assure  you  that  if  I  had  brushed  you  in  the  dark 
—ugh  !" 

"I  crouched  against  the  wall.  There  was  just  some 
faint  reflection  of  light,  sufficient  to  indicate  you  as  a 
darker  shadow  when  you  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
And  then  I  heard  you  feeling  for  the  door.  And  then 
there  was  the  click  of  your  key  in  the  lock.  Didn't 
you  realize  that  the  door  was  unlocked  ?" 

"I  was  so  nervous  and  so  anxious  to  get  into  the 
room,  where  I  could  locate  a  light-switch,  that  I  must 
have  turned  the  knob  with  one  hand  as  I  turned  the 
key  with  the  other,  and  I  suppose  the  door  opened 
before  the  lock  answered  the  key.  Michael,  if  ever 
I  go  to  a  dark  and  empty  house  again,  will  you  please 
remember  to  give  me  a  box  of  matches  ?" 

"You  shall  have  an  electric  torch/'  I  said,  "with 
two  batteries,  for  your  next  birthday." 

"You  went  into  the  room,  and  you  left  the  door 
partly  open.  I  moved  across  the  landing  as  carefully 
as  I  could.  I  could  not  see  you  at  first,  I  did  not 
know  who  you  were,  but — but  you  obviously  weren't 
Edward  Robartes,  and  I — I  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do  except  to  creep  away  down  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house.  The  landing  was  very  creaky,  and  I  realized 
suddenly  that  if  you  heard  the  boards  creak  you  might 
come  out.  And  no  explanation  would  persuade  you 
that  a  man  creeping  across  the  landing  of  a  stranger's 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night  was  there  innocently." 

"I'm  extremely  glad  that  I  did  not  hear  you  creeping 
and  creaking,"  said  Gill. 

"I  felt  that  if  I  could  only  draw  the  door  to,  I 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  down  the  first 
flight  unheard." 

"The  first  flight  creaks  abominably.  I  know,"  said 
Gill. 
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"I  had  just  heard  you  come  up  it,"  They  smiled 
at  one  another,  as  two  who  had  shared  a  common 
peril,  "So  I  crept  on  until  I  could  see  you  or  at  least 
your  back,  I  don't  think  I  really  recognized  you, 
realized  it  was  you  until  I  was  out  in  the  street.  But 
now  I  saw  you  going  into  the  further  room.  It  seemed 
my  chance,  I  crept  on  to  the  door,  caught  the  knob, 
drew  the  door  towards  me,  and  had  it  almost  closed 
when  I  heard  you  suddenly  exclaim  and  cry,  'Who's 
there?'  And  then  I  lost  my  nerve  completely,  I 
could  not  be  caught  like  that,  I  jerked  the  door  shut, 
turned  the  key  you  had  left  in  the  lock  so  that  you 
could  not  possibly  overtake  me,  and  ran  downstairs 
as  fast  as  I  dared,"  He  paused,  "It  was  unforgivable, 
Miss  Robartes,  unforgivable," 

"I  shall  forgive  you  if  you  will  tell  me  one  thing," 
she  said,  "When  did  you  stop  to  count  your  things, 
your  hat,  your  spectacles — and  your  umbrella?" 

"I  didn't  realize  that  I  hadn't  my  umbrella  until  I 
realized  that  it  was  raining,'  he  said,  "And  then  I 
remembered  that  I  had  put  it  down,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  while  I  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  door," 

"A  nasty  moment,"  I  said, 

"It  was  indeed," 

"What  actually  did  you  do  after  you  left  the  house  ?" 
said  Gill, 

"I  ran  a  hundred  yards,"  he  said,  "and  then  I  came 
back," 

"Why  did  you  come  back?" 

"Because  I  realized  what  an  abominable  thing  I  had 
done,  to  lock  a  woman  in  an  empty  flat,  alone,  I 
came  back,  and  I  stood  in  the  shadows  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  struggling  with  myself.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  I  should  go  back  and  up 
the  stairs  and  unlock  the  door," 
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"If  you  had,  you  might  easily  have  been  brained  with 
a  poker/'  said  Gill  grimly,  "It  was  only  because  Michael 
came  with  such  a  rush  and  preceded  by  so  much  bad 
language  that  I  felt  constrained  to  look  before  I  swiped/' 

I  regarded  Wimbledy  with  curiosity.  "And  the 
result  of  the  moral  struggle ?" 

"I  was  still  struggling  when  a  young  man  came 
down  the  street,  stopped  at  the  house,  tried  the  bell, 
and  whistled.  I  hoped  that  he  might  be  someone  who 
lived  in  the  place.  He  apparently  wasn't.  He  stood 
there,  hesitating,  it  seemed.  And  then  you  came 
along  from  the  opposite  direction/' 

"And  charged  to  the  rescue/'  Gill  looked  across 
at  me. 

"What  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  So  I  went  on  standing 
where  I  was.  I  had  realized  by  now  that  it  must  have 
been  Miss  Robartes  whom  I  shut  in.  And  as  she  was 
there,  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that  Mr.  Edward 
would  come,  especially  as  you  had  arrived,  Mr*  Grey. 
I  thought  that  I  would  wait  a  while  longer  and  catch 
him  as  he  entered.  Then,  after  a  little  while,  the  first 
young  man  who  had  gone  up  with  you,  Mr.  Grey, 
came  out  and  went  slowly  off  down  the  street.  I 
still  waited,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  Mr.  Edward 
himself  arrived.  He  was  walking  very  fast,  and  I 
did  not  recognize  him  until  he  was  actually  at  his  door. 
Almost  before  I  could  start  across  the  street,  I  realized 
that  there  was  another  man  coming.  I  slipped  back 
into  my  shadow." 

"The  plain- clothes  policeman  !"  breathed  Gill. 

"Was  that  what  he  was?  He  halted  three  or  four 
houses  down,  and  stood  there.  And  gradually  I  edged 
away  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a  little  street 
running  off  Bourne  Street,  and  I  reached  the  corner, 
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and  stood  just  round  it.  And  there  again  I  waited. 
And  after  what  seemed  a  very  long  time,  you  two 
came  out  of  the  house.  I  knew  it  was  you  because  I 
heard  your  voices,  speaking  to  the  man  who  had  been 
jwaiting  and  who  must  have  moved  closer.  And  then 
iyou  walked  away,  and  the  man  went  into  the  house/' 

"All  this  must  have  been  very  puzzling  to  you/'  I 
said.  "We  must  explain  it  some  time/' 

"Why  didn't  you  go  up  to  Edward  then?"  asked 
Gill. 

"Because  this  other  man  had  presumably  gone  up. 
I  could  not  have  made  my  explanations  with  the  third 
man  present.  More,  I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  you  I 
must  see,  Miss  Robartes.  I  am  not  a  callous  man, 
and  I  realized  that  I  had  behaved  cruelly  and  wretchedly, 
and  I  felt  that  my  conscience  would  not  rest  until  I 
had  seen  you  and  spoken  to  you." 

"And  there  was  the  matter  of  the  umbrella,"  I  said, 
perhaps  :  but  in  plain  fact,  Wimbledy  had 
behaved  very  badly,  and  no  amount  of  sentiment  now 
could  disguise  it. 

He  flushed.  "Yes,  there  was  also  the  umbrella. 
i  But  I  assure  you  with  all  my  heart,  Miss  Robartes, 
|  that  the  umbrella  was  not  my  principal  motive  in  seeking 
you  out." 

"Of  course  it  wasn't,"  she  said,  glaring  at  me. 

"Of  course  it  wasn't,"  I  echoed. 

"I  walked  about,  as  I  told  you,  for  a  time :  and 
then  I  came  here.  And  when  you  did  not  answer 
your  bell,  I  walked  about  again,  walked  and  walked. 
I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  go  home  until  I 
had  seen  you.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  one  of  your 
very  great  kindness  and  consideration,  Miss  Robartes." 

I  stood  up.  "I'm  afraid  the  story  isn't  finished  yet, 
doctor.  While  you  were  walking  and  walking  or 
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sitting  and  sitting,  Inspector  Wittier  sent  a  couple  of 
his  men  to  interview  you*  They  are  probably  looking 
for  you  now.  You  see,  the  last  man  you  saw  go  upstairs 
to  Edward's  studio  was  a  policeman.  And  Edward 
told  him  about  the  umbrella.  Like  so  many  other 
umbrellas,  it  is  now  at  Scotland  Yard.  I  think  you 
had  better  let  me  telephone  Wittier,  so  that  he  can 
send  a  car  for  you/' 

"Yes,  yes.    Yes,  of  course,"  he  said. 

Gill  dropped  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "It  will 
all  come  right,"  she  said.  "I'll  search  amongst 
Richard's  papers  myself,  executors  or  no  literary 
executors." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  very  grateful." 
He  stopped  suddenly  and  flushed  as  he  had  flushed 
before. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Gill. 

He  looked  at  me  like  a  plaintive  dog. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  said. 

"Well,  perhaps  Miss  Robartes  would  not  mind 
going  out  of  the  room  while  I  put  on  my  trousers," 
he  said. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 
The  Last 


MRS.  GRIBBS,  my  domestic  treasure,  polished  the  brass 
knob  of  the  door  with  terrifying  enthusiasm,  Mrs, 
Gribbs  has  a  remarkable  flair  for  doorknobs  and 
fenders,  and  whatever  else  might  be  criticized  in  my 
affairs,  no  one  can  say  that  my  brass  doesn't  shine, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  settle  whether  Mrs,  Gribbs 
has  a  love  of  brass  or  a  morbid  antipathy  which  seeks 
expression  in  violent  attack.  She  does  not  wear  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeve.  It  may  be  that  my  fender  is 
to  her  as  a  favourite  child  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  represent  the  husband  in  Canada,  However, 
she  was  polishing  with  enormous  power  as  I  sat  at 
bacon  and  eggs, 

"Mrs,  Gribbs,"  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  be  married/' 
"What,  sir  ?    On,  sir.    To  a  lady,  sir  ?" 
"I  sincerely  hope  so,"     I  looked  up.     The  rubbing 
had   stopped.     The   doorknob   was   neglected,     Mrs, 
Gribbs  was  pressing  her  hand  against  her  heart, 
"Time  and  change,  you  know,  Mrs,  Gribbs." 
"Yes,  sir.  Oh,  yes,  sir.   But  it's  come  very  unexpected* 
Well,  as  I  always  said,  you  never  know  even  with  the 
most  settled  of  gentlemen," 

"That's  very  true."  I  gazed  at  my  charred  bacon 
with  some  disfavour.  "You  never  know  where  you 
are  in  this  world,  Mrs,  Gribbs,  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  And  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  one  will 
be  better  informed  in  the  next." 
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4 'Oh,  don't  say  that,  sir.  That's  not  very  cheerful, 
sir,  for  a  gentleman  as  is  to  be  married/' 

"No  hard  feelings,  Mrs.  Gribbs  ?" 

"Why,  no,  sir.  It's  as  like  as  not  you'll  be  setting 
up  in  a  more  regular  form  of  housekeeping,  sir,  but 
no  hard  feelings,  certainly,  Mr.  Grey.  Do  I  know 
the  young  lady,  sir?" 

"She's  never  been  here  during  your  hours  of  authority. 
We  shall  probably  live  for  the  most  part  in  Beer.  I 
should  think  that  you  might  continue  to  look  after 
this  place,  as  usual,  while  we  are  out  of  town." 

"The  young  lady'll  settle  that,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gribbs 
with  a  voice  of  profound  belief.  "Is  that  bacon  a 
little  overdone,  sir?" 

"It  is,  a  little,"  I  said.  "However,  the  toast — there 
is  toast,  isn't  there?" 

"Oh  dear,  I  left  it  in  the  kitchen.  Standing  on  the 
drainboard."  She  dropped  her  brassrags  (I  thought 
it  a  symbolic  gesture)  and  sprinted  for  the  kitchen. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  eat  her  drainboard  toast, 
for  as  the  door  slammed,  the  telephone  rang. 

"Hullo,"  I  said,  "hullo,  hullo." 

"Michael,  is  that  you  ?" 

"Darling,  are  you  back  from  your  aunt's?" 

"Yes.     I  have  been  back  half  an  hour " 

"Then  I'll  tear  straight  around.  May  I?  Or  do 
you  want  to  go  to  bed  ?" 

"No.  I  wish  you'd  listen  to  me.  Michael,  Kriska 
is  here.  Mrs.  Perkins.  And  she's — she's — well,  she's 
rather  odd.  Will  you  come?" 

"At  once,"  I  said.     "Is  that  all?" 

"Yes.    But  hurry.    I'm  afraid  she's  a  little  difficult." 

I  grabbed  my  hat  and  shouted  to  Mrs.  Gribbs  as 
I  passed  her  in  the  passage.  "No,  toast.  Toast's  off. 
Eat  it  yourself." 
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Kriska  was  in  a  chair,  and  she  looked  a  frightful 
mess.  She  had  been  weeping,  evidently  in  torrential 
floods,  for  the  make-up  was  raddled  and  blotchy  and 
smudged  from  eyes  to  chin.  She  was  all  in  black, 
and  she  clutched  at  a  huge  black  leather  handbag  on 
her  lap.  The  topaz  heaved  upon  her  bosom. 

Gill  had  answered  the  door,  looking  distressed. 
"I've  had  a  devil  of  a  time  with  her.  She  almost  had 
hysterics.  Crying  for  Richard  and  over  Richard  and 
about  Richard.  She's  gone  into  mourning.  And  she 
says  the  police  keep  questioning  her  about  her  husband, 
and  that  he  hasn't  come  home  all  night,  but  that  she 
is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  done  it,  and  that  she 
is  certain  Thomas  did.  Michael,  I've  had  nearly 
enough.  What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

I  took  her  in  my  arms.  "Set  our  minds  firmly  on 
Daisy  and  the  h.c.c.,  while  I  talk  to  Mrs.  Perkins. 
What  shall  I  say  to  her  ?" 

"Nothing.  She'll  say  to  you.  Michael,  she  has 
been  terribly  distressed.  I  haven't  the  heart  to  send 
her  off.  She's  obviously  fled  from  the  flat,  and  she 
doesn't  seem  to  have  anywhere  to  go.  In  any  case, 
she's  not  really  in  a  fit  state  to  go  out  yet.  But  she 
keeps  on  accusing  Thomas,  and  I've  had  just  about 
enough  of  it." 

I  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  "Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Perkins,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  vaguely.  "Good  morning,"  she 
said  in  a  far-away  voice,  as  if  she  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  who  I  might  be. 

"My  name's  Grey.  I  was  with  Miss  Robartes  last 
night." 

"I   remember    you    now."      She    seemed    to    have 
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quietened  considerably,  for  which  I  was  extraordinarily 
thankful.  The  only  thing  I  know  about  hysterical 
women  is  that  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  swing  them  by 
the  hair,  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  swing  Mrs,  Perkins 
by  the  hair.  Her  hair  was  mounted  in  those  intimidating 
plateaux, 

I  looked  at  her,  not  knowing  what  to  say  next.  Any 
casual  remark  might  set  her  off, 

44  'Ave  you  seen  my  husband  ?"  she  said, 

I  hesitated.  If  I  said  that  I  had  left  Perkins  with 
Thomas  Robartes,  heaven  knew  what  would  follow, 

"You  'ave.  You  'ave  seen  him !"  she  exclaimed 
with  sudden  and  terrific  violence, 

"I  saw  him  overnight,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  seen  him 
this  morning," 

"Where  did  you  see  him?  Where  'ave  you  seen  him?" 

"He  was  putting  through  a  business  transaction," 
I  said,  "and  making  money,  a  good  deal  of  money,  I 
gathered," 

"So !  'Ave  the  police  got  him  ?"  My  answer  had 
evidently  been  found  wanting, 

"Why  should  the  police  have  him?" 

"Do  not  tamper  with  me  1"  she  screamed,  "The 
police  are  arrest'  him.  He  has  not  done  it.  Why  do 
they  ask  me  all  these  questions  if  they  are  not?  He 
did  not  do  it.  He  was  not  a  jealous  man.  It  is  not 
him.  It  is  Thomas  Robartes  who  has  killed  Richard, 
ah,  poor  Richard,  poor  Richard !"  And  she  burst 
into  a  fresh  flood. 

Well,  what  does  one  do  ?    Strive  for  reason  and  order  ? 

"Mrs,  Perkins,"  I  said,  "if  you  really  fear  that 
your  husband  may  be  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  if 
you  have  information  which  would  point  elsewhere, 
far  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  me  a  quiet  arid 
considered  account," 
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She  was  weeping  now  with  great  convulsive  sobs* 
"Ah,  poor  Richard,  poor  Richard,  my  poor  Richard/' 
one  could  hear  the  muffled  notes.  Her  shoulders 
shook,  and  I  realized  what  a  ponderous  woman  she 
was,  heavy,  flat-footed.  Had  Perkins  conceivably 
fallen  in  love  with  her? 

"She  says/'  Gill  spoke  quietly  behind  me,  "that 
when  Thomas  went  up  to  her  flat  last  night,  he  was 
in  a  frightful  rage,  and  that  he  swore  he  would  cut 
Richard's  throat/' 

"Cut  his  throat?"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know  whether  she  is  inventing  it  or  not. 
She's  desperately  afraid  for  her  husband,  and  she 
might  be  inventing  it." 

"I  can't  imagine  your  cousin  Thomas  threatening 
to  cut  anyone's  throat.  He  might  threaten  to  put  a 
bullet  in  them  or  to  knock  their  heads  off,  but  cutting 
throats  does  not  sound  a  natural  expression  for  Thomas's 
ardour." 

Mrs.  Perkins  had  evidently  caught  some  of  this. 
"It  is  what  he  say.  Twice,  three  times,  he  shout  it. 
He  is  in  a  terrible  rage,  terrible  rage,  like  a  bull." 

"What  was  he  in  a  rage  about?"  I  said. 

"What  was  he  in  a  rage  about  ?"  The  bosom  swelled 
until  the  topaz  was  almost  level  with  her  lower  chin. 
The  fount  of  tears  had  spilled  its  quota  for  the  moment. 
"What  was  he  in  a  rage  about  ?  The  things  Richard 
says  about  him,  what  Richard  was  to  print  in  his 
paper,  what  Richard  says  in  the  Park,  all  about  his 
dealings  in  business.  That  is  what  he  rage  about. 
'I  will  stop  him  if  I  cut  his  throat/  he  say.  Not  once, 
twice,  three  times,  four  times.  Shouting." 

"Did  any  of  your  neighbours  hear  him  ?" 

"I  do  not  know.  I  was  in  great  distress.  I  was 
frightened." 
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"Did  you  do  anything  about  warning  Richard?" 

"How  could  I?     I  do  not  know  where  he  was." 

"Couldn't  you  have  telephoned  to  Synthesis?' 

"How?     No.     Why?" 

"Did  you  tell  Edward  Robartes  what  his  brother 
had  threatened?  Edward  came  up  a  little  while  later 
to  your  flat,  didn't  he?" 

"I  tell  him,  but  what  will  he  say  now?  Will  he 
admit  that  I  tell  him?  No." 

"Probably  not.  Mrs.  Perkins,  I  gather  from  what 
you  said  just  now  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  between  Richard  and  Thomas  Robartes." 

Her  eyes  were  suddenly  shrewd.  "Yes,  I  'ave  'eard 
of  it  from  Richard,  before  he  has  left  me." 

"Did  your  husband  tell  you  anything  about  it?" 

"What  is  this?  What  is  all  this?"  Up  went  her 
voice  again  in  its  shrillest  key.  "  'Ave  I  to  answer 
this  to  you  too,  and  to  the  police,  and — ah,  Richard, 
Richard,"  and  down  came  the  flood. 

A  bell  rang.  "That's  my  bell,"  Gill  whispered. 
"I'll  go  and  see.  Try  to  get  her  quiet." 

"Mrs.  Perkins,"  I  said,  "I  realize  that  it  has  been 
a  terrible  shock  to  you,  poor  Robartes's  death.  After 
all  your  years  together,  it  must  have  been " 

"He  was  a  good  man,  a  good  man,"  she  cried.  "And 
I  love  him.  I  love  him  for  his  good  qualities,  his 
virtues,  which  I  know  so  well." 

"Quite  so,"  I  said.  "You  must  really  have  been 
closer  to  him  than  anyone.  And  now  you  must  be 
brave.  You  owe  it  to  him  and  to  yourself.  You 
must  be  brave  and  give  every  assistance  you  can  to 
the  police,  so  that  justice  may  be  done." 

"It  is  his  brother  Thomas  who  has  killed  him. 
Why  do  the  police  not  believe  that  ?  They  must  know. 
Who  else  could  ever  want  to  kill  my  poor  Richard,  my 
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poor,  poor  Richard  ?"  She  evidently  had  been  attached 
to  Richard  after  alL  Her  sorrow  was  grotesque,  but 
it  was  impressive* 

"I  think  you  can  be  quite  certain  that  if  Thomas 
Robartes  killed  his  brother,  then  the  police  will  bring 
it  home  to  him." 

4 'Thomas  Robartes  is  a  rich  man,  a  very  rich  man* 
They  will  not  hang  him.  They  will  hang  somebody 
else,  some  other  poor  man,  who  has  no  money* " 

"That  is  nonsense,"  I  said  warmly.  "I  can  assure 
you,  Mrs.  Perkins,  that  justice  will  be  done  if  we 
help  the  police  with  all  the  information  we  possess. 
Your  charge  against  Thomas  Robartes  is  that  he 
threatened  to  kill  his  brother.  What  else  have  you 
against  him?" 

"Was  it  not  his  interest  to  kill  my  poor  Richard 
before  the  paper  was  published  ?"  Her  bosom  swelled 
again,  and  again  the  fount  had  dried.  "Before  Richard 
could  make  known  to  the  world  the  kind  of  man  his 
brother  is,  and  how  he  makes  his  money." 

"Mrs.  Perkins,"  I  said,  "did  you  see  or  hear  anything 
more  of  Thomas  Robartes  after  he  left  your  flat  ?  Or 
of  Richard  ?" 

"No,  how  should  I  ?  I  was  at  home  all  the  evening, 
as  you  know.  You  come  to  my  flat  after  Edward." 

I  heard  a  voice  at  the  door  behind  me.  I  half  turned. 
Gill  came  into  the  room  and  behind  her  was  Wittier. 
He  stood  aside  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  that  there  was 
another  woman,  a  very  handsome  women  in  her  early 
thirties,  I  should  say.  Wittier  followed  the  two  into 
the  room. 

"Ah,  the  policeman  !"  screamed  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"Please!"  said  Wittier.  "Mrs.  Perkins,  please  I" 
His  voice,  like  the  crocodile's,  was  kind  but  firm. 
She  sobered  instantly. 
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"This  is  Miss  Andrews,  Mrs.  Perkins.  Mr.  Grey, 
Miss  Andrews.  Mrs.  Perkins,  I've  just  come  from  your 
flat.  Your  husband  is  home,  and  he  asked  me  to  report 
him."  He  smiled.  "Some  business  during  the  night, 
I  gathered/* 

"He  asked  you  to  tell  me?  How  did  he  know  you 
would  see  me  ?" 

"We  don't  lose  sight  of  our  important  witnesses, 
Mrs.  Perkins.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  you  had 
come  here  to  Miss  Robartes." 

"Is  my  husband,"  she  stared  at  Wittier,  "not  arrest"  ? 

"No,  he  hasn't  been  arrested.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  be, 
as  far  as  one  can  see." 

"  'Ave  you  solved  the  murder  ?"  she  asked. 

"The  case  is  completed,"  he  said.  He  turned  to  me. 
"Thank  you  for  bringing  Wimbledy  down.  He  has 
been  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Perkins,  would  you  like 
to  go  now  ?  Miss  Andrews  has  a  car  outside,  and  she'll 
give  you  a  lift." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "I  shall  go  'ome.  To  my 
husband."  She  gathered  her  things  together  with  a 
convulsive  sweep. 

Wittier  saw  them  down  the  stairs. 


Gill's  face  was  very  white.  "Michael,"  she  whispered, 
"the  Inspector  has  made  an  arrest." 

"Who  ?" 

"He'll  tell  you.  But,  Michael,  please  hold  me. 
Tightly,  very  tightly.  Oh,  it's  horrible  !"  I  held  her. 
I  could  hear  her  heart  thumping.  "Do  you  think," 
she  said,  "that  we  could  go  to  Beer  in  Devonshire, 
soon  ?  Very  soon  ?" 
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"Gill."  I  lifted  her  face.  "Are  you  quite  certain, 
absolutely  certain,  that  you  want  to  marry  me?" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  she  said.   "With  all  my  heart." 

"I  shall  get  a  special  licence/'  I  said. 

"And  send  a  wire  to  Daisy?"  She  sighed  and 
settled  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  "Dear  Daisy." 

"Dear  Gill,"  I  said,  and  kissed  her. 


Wittier  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  it. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "entree  dishes?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "Queen  Anne." 

"I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "Very  glad.  It  is  a  kind  of 
compensation.  There  are  times  when  one  feels  that 
decent,  normal  human  happiness  is  lost  in  all  the 
misery  and  sin.  I'm  glad  I  forgot  to  knock  on  the 
door." 

I  held  Gill's  hand.   "Who  was  it,  Wittier  ?" 

He  looked  at  his  shoes.  "I've  told  Miss  Robartes, 
because  it  was  right  that  she  should  know  at  once. 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  deserve  the  same  consideration* 
We  have  made  a  clean  and  quick  job  of  this  case.  I 
said  last  night  that  we  had  to  move  quickly,  and  we 
have.  When  I  first  knew  that  it  was  murder,  I  felt 
for  a  time  that  the  threads  were  hopelessly  entangled. 
It  has  taken  us  just  twelve  hours  to  straighten  them 
out.  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  ?  Or  have  you  both 
had  enough?" 

"We  want  to  know,"  said  Gill. 

"The  murder  set  our  experts  these  problems.  First, 
who  had  counterfeited  Richard  Robartes's  writing  on 
the  pad  of  copy-paper?  Secondly,  why  was  there  no 
blood  on  the  carpets?  To  answer  the  first,  they  were 
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given  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  each  person 
we  thought  open  to  suspicion*  When  I  interviewed 
them  during  the  night,  I  made  each  sign  a  statement/' 

"You  didn't  make  us/'  said  Gill. 

"I  knew  that  you  didn't  do  it.  We  picked  up  the 
taxi  which  you  took  from  Mrs.  Perkins's  flat,  and  we 
checked  you  in  and  out  of  Pinelli's,  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
vouched  for  your  visit  to  her.  You  certainly  could  not 
have  gone  down  to  the  Synthesis  offices  during  the  few 
minutes  between  your  recorded  movements." 

"It  is  comforting/'  I  said,  "to  know  that  the  police 
are  thorough.  Did  your  handwriting  experts  spot  the 
murderer  ?" 

He  nodded.  "By  the  time  I  had  their  report,  I 
already  knew.  Still,  their  testimony  is  clinching/' 

"And  what  about  your  other  batch  of  experts  ?" 

"They've  done  a  job,  too*  They  said  from  the  first 
that  the  blood  flow  must  have  been  controlled.  For 
just  a  minute  or  so,  a  tightly  pressed  wad  might  have 
served,  and  it  did  serve,  but  they  believed  that  some- 
thing else  had  been  used  which  would  tend  to  help 
clotting.  They  suggested  some  common  alcohol. 
They  took  washes,  and  made  their  tests.  And  they 
got  their  result." 

"What  was  it?" 

"Let's  consider  Wimbledy  for  a  moment.  Wimbledy 
piqued  me  from  the  start.  He  went  to  an  appointment 
with  Robartes,  an  appointment,  as  it  appeared,  of 
considerable  importance  to  him.  Yet  after  knocking 
at  Robartes 's  door  and  getting  no  answer,  he  sits  in 
the  waiting-room  and  stays  there.  One  might  have 
expected  him  to  wait  until  ten  o'clock,  the  actual  hour 
of  the  appointment,  but  one  could  hardly  believe  that 
he  would  just  go  on  waiting  until  twenty  past  or  so, 
until  you  two  and  Callinan  came  upstairs/' 
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"He  went  to  sleep/'  said  GilL 

"He  didn't  go  to  sleep/'  said  Wittier, 

"How  do  you  know  ?"  I  demanded. 

"Because  he  told  me  so,  after  you  brought  him  down 
at  dawn/' 

"What  was  he  doing  ?"  I  said.  "Why  didn't  he  knock 
on  Robartes's  door  at  ten  o'clock  ?" 

"Because/'  said  Wittier,  "he  was  waiting  for  Robartes's 
ivisitor  to  go.  He  did  not  want  to  disturb  Robartes 
j while  he  had  a  visitor/' 

"But — but  Richard  was  already  dead/'  said  GilL 
"Wasn't  he  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Wittier. 

"And  damn  it  all !"  I  exclaimed,  "Wimbledy  didn't 
say  anything  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  Robartes  having 
a  visitor/' 

"That  was  because  he  had  just  tapped  on  the  door 
iand  had  no  answer.  And  the  evidence  for  the  visitor 
was  dissipating/' 

We  both  gazed  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

"Do  you  remember  Wimbledy  complaining  of  the 
cold  in  the  waiting-room  ?  And  yet  he  made  an  effort 
to  open  the  window.  The  fug,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  was 
too  much  for  him." 

"Richard's  fug  was  too  much  for  most  people," 
said  Gill. 

"It  wasn't  only  Richard's  fug  that  bothered  him. 
This  was  what  Wimbledy  did  last  evening.  He  arrived 
at  Synthesis  at  about  ten  to  ten,  spoke  to  Callinan, 
went  upstairs.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
he  was  about  to  tap  on  Robartes's  door  when  he  sud- 
denly formed  the  opinion  that  Robartes  had  a  visitor 
in  his  room,  and  would  prefer  not  to  be  disturbed.  So 
he  looked  about  him,  noticed  that  the  other  room  was 
furnished  as  a  waiting-room,  went  in,  shut  the  door 
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on  the  landing,  and  tried  to  open  the  window  for  fresh 
air." 

I  succeeded  with  my  interruption.  "Yes,  but  why 
did  he  think  that  Robartes  had  a  visitor  ?" 

"Wait  one  moment*  He  shut  the  door  on  the  landing 
to  keep  out  the  fug,  and  he  tried  to  open  the  window 
to  let  in  fresh  air*  He  didn't  succeed  in  opening  the 
window,  but  he  kept  the  door  shut.  And  there  he  sat, 
waiting  for  Robartes's  visitor  to  depart.  The  next 
incident  was  the  arrival  of  Edward  Robartes.  Wimbledy 
heard  him  run  up  the  stairs,  go  into  Richard's  room — 
and  then,  in  a  minute,  charge  downstairs  again.  Wimbledy 
thought  it  better  not  to  barge  out  while  this  new 
arrival  was  in  the  room.  He  thought,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  must  have  been  Callinan,  come  up  on  some 
matter  of  business.  So  again  he  did  not  interrupt 
until  the  man  had  dashed  downstairs.  Then  he  went 
and  tapped  at  the  door.  There  was  no  answer.  And 
then  he  heard  you  coming  up.  He  retreated  to  the 
waiting-room." 

"Wimbledy  distinctly  gave  us  to  understand/'  I  said, 
"that  he  had  knocked  on  the  door  when  he  first  came 
up.  And  he  lied  in  every  respect  like  several  troopers." 
"He  admits  it.  He  said  that  Callinan  would  have 
thought  it  very  strange  if  he  had  owned  to  not  knocking 
on  the  door  when  he  first  came  up.  And  as  soon  as 
•  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  it  became  clear  that 
Robartes  was  not  there,  Wimbledy  realized  that  his 
story  about  a  visitor  would  seem  exceedingly  thin. 
When  one  remembers  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  I  don't 
think  it  unnatural  that  he  should  have  put  the  best 
face  possible  on  his  actions,  even  if  it  were  a  lying  face. 
And  again,  as  soon  as  he  realized  that  Miss  Robartes 
was  a  relative  of  Richard's,  he  was  increasingly  reluctant 
to  say  anything  of  the  visitor." 
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"But  was  there  a  visitor  ?"  I  almost  yelled, 

"There  had  been  a  visitor/'  said  the  Inspector,  "The 
murderer/' 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Wimbledy  saw  the 
murderer  ?" 

"Not  saw/'  said  Wittier,  "smelt," 

"Smelt !"    I  stared  at  him, 

"Have  you  ever  spilt  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne,  Miss 
Robartes  ?  It  evaporates  quickly,  but  it  leaves  a  distinct 
and,  as  it  dissipates,  a  rather  unpleasant  smell,  especially 
in  a  fuggy  atmosphere,  A  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne  had 
been  spilt  near  those  stairs  :  spilt  to  drench  a  hand- 
kerchief. Eau-de-Cologne  has  a  mild  coagulating 
effect  on  an  open  wound,"  He  folded  his  arms* 
"Wimbledy  thought  that  your  cousin  had  a  woman, 
a  woman  of  a  kind  given  to  lavish  scents,  with  him. 
That's  why  he  didn't  knock  at  the  door,  and  that's  why 
he  was  reluctant  to  say  anything  in  front  of  you." 

"Eau-de-Cologne,"  I  said. 

"The  analyst  found  traces  in  the  washings  from 
Robartes's  wounds.  And  at  about  the  same  time  as 
I  had  this  information  from  Wimbledy,  one  of  my  men 
brought  in  a  postman.  We'd  had  him  out  of  bed,  too. 
You  see,  Richard  Robartes,  according  to  his  solicitor, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Perkins  yesterday  afternoon. 
She  had  no  letter  by  the  afternoon  delivery,  but  one 
by  the  evening  delivery.  It  came  in  at  five  minutes  to 
nine.  And  you  know  what  was  in  Richard  Robartes's 
letter," 

"That  he  was  making  a  new  will,"  I  said, 

"That  he  was  going  to  sign  a  new  will  in  the  morning," 
said  Wittier,  "The  solicitor  saw  the  letter.  It  was 
written  in  his  office.  He  disapproved  of  it,  you  may 
recall." 

"It  was  Perkins,  then,"  I  said  slowly. 
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"Perkins  was  out  all  the  evening/' 

"She  couldn't,  Wittier !  She  couldn't  possibly  have 
done  it !"  I  was  shouting. 

"Smith  arrived  at  her  flat  at  8.15.  Thomas  Robartes 
was  there  at  8.30.  Edward  Robartes  at  about  8.45. 
The  mail  came  at  8.55.  You  were  there  at  10.  An 
interval  of  an  hour*  And  as  you  yourself  remarked, 
one  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  taxi  to  the 
Synthesis  offices.  And  one  would  take  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  back.  And  who  is  more  likely  to  carry  a  flask 
of  eau-de-Cologne,  a  man  or  a  woman?  And  the 
writing  on  the  pad  of  copy- paper  is  now  mounted 
against  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Perkins's  handwriting. 
And  the  taximan  who  took  her  to  the  Synthesis  offices 
was  brought  in  with  the  man  who  drove  you  there. 
They  are  off  the  same  rank.  We  haven't  found  the  man 
who  brought  her  back  yet,  but  we  will.  She  was  not  a 
skilful  killer.  Perhaps  she  did  not  really  intend  to  kill 
at  all  when  she  left  home,  only  to  make  some  appeal 
to  your  cousin,  Miss  Robartes." 

"I  pray  that  it  was  so,"  said  Gill. 

"And  you  arrested  her  when  you  went  downstairs, 
just  now?"  I  stared  at  him. 

"I  did  not  want  to  take  her  here  in  Miss  Robartes's 
flat.  That  would  have  been  unpleasant  for  Miss 
Robartes.  She  was  arrested  in  the  car.  By  my  sergeant. 
Miss  Andrews  is  an  officer  of  the  women  police.  We 
often  have  a  policewoman  now,  when  there  is  a  woman 
to  be  arrested." 

Gill  was  crying  softly* 

Wittier  rose  to  go* 

THE   END 
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S  AND  WAS  WILLIAM  HEWLETT 

IN  his  last  published  novel,  The  'Breaking  Point,  William 
Hewlett  gave  us  a  taste  of  his  power  to  extract  thrills  and 
dramatic  situations  from  character  rather  than  events.  But 
good  as  that  book  was,  it  hardly  prepared  one  for  such  a 
powerful  psychological  study  as  is  here  revealed. 

Is  and  Was  presents  a  detailed  delineation  of  a  man  who, 
partly  through  heredity,  partly  through  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  develops  a  character  which  is  the  very 
acme  of  selfishness  and  ruthless  self-indulgence. 

Whatever  emotions  Harry  Masterman  may  induce — and  in 
any  case  they  will  be  poignant  emotions — it  will  at  least 
be  acceded  that  he  is  human,  while  his  mystical  redemption 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  relief  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  experienced  by  the  tortured  man  himself. 

We  predict  that  IT  and  Was  will  place  Mr.  Hewlett  in  the 
front  rank  of  contemporary  novelists. 
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DEATH  OF  ANTON     ALAN  MELVILLE 

Author  of  "Warning  to  Critics"  etc. 

A  GREAT  travelling  circus  forms  the  background  of  Alan 
Melville's  new  novel,  and  to  the  thrills  of  the  sawdust  ring 
are  added  the  thrills  of  a  murder  mystery.  Anton,  most 
famous  of  all  animal  trainers,  is  found  lying  dead  in  the 
cage  of  the  seven  Bengal  tigers  whose  act  is  the  star  attraction 
of  the  circus.  It  looked  as  though  Anton  had  been  set| 
upon  and  mauled  by  the  tigers  .  .  .  until  Mr.  Minto  took 
a  hand  in  the  proceedings  and  found  that  Anton's  death 
had  been  of  an  even  more  unpleasant  nature. 

The  mystery  is  worked  out  while  the  circus  carries  on  with 
its  performances,  amid  a  surrounding  of  tents  and  caravans, 
clowns  and  acrobats,  human  and  animal  performers.  Joseph 
Carey,  proprietor  of  the  circus — Lorimer,  the  famous  trapeze 
artist — the  quiet  little  man  who  appeared  each  night  as 
Dodo,  the  clown — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  circus  people 
whom  Mr.  Minto  met  and  had  excellent  reasons  for  suspecting 
each  of  them  of  murdering  Anton.  With  each  performance 
of  the  circus  the  mystery  deepens  and  Death  strikes  more 
than  once  before  it  is  cleared  up.  The  seven  tigers  them- 
selves play  a  large  part  in  the  solving  of  the  murder  and, 
in  addition,  Mr.  Minto  has  the  strange  sensation  of  coming 
into  daily  contact  with  the  one  man  who  knows  the  murderer's 
name  .  .  .  and  who  cannot  pass  on  this  information. 

IN  BRIGHTON  WATERS         GORDON  VOLK 

Author  of  "Cliffs  of  S ark"  etc. 

IN  this,  the  author's  twelfth  thrilling  novel  of  the  sea, 
practically  all  the  action  takes  place  either  afloat  or  ashore 
at  Brighton  in  the  height  of  the  season.  Here,  against  a 
background  so  familiar  to  residents  and  holiday  makers 
alike,  the  occupants  of  a  millionaire's  yacht  and  a  humble 
cutter  are  involved  in  breathless  adventures  which  culminate 
in  the  kidnapping  of  the  millionaire's  daughter  and  a 
desperate  bid  for  her  rescue  from  a  mysterious  tramp  steamer 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  off  Beachy  Head. 
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Packed  with  thrills ;  intriguing  mystery ;  plot  and  counter- 
plot and  romance  of  the  type  of  which  one  dreams  while 
listening  to  the  band  on  the  pier  or  lazing  on  the  sun- 
drenched beach,  In  Brighton  Waters  will  delight  everyone 
who  reads  it — yachtsmen,  and  those  who  know  Brighton, 
in  particular. 

THE  SUSSEX  DOWNS  MURDER  JOHN  BUDE 

Author  of  "The  Lake  District  Murder"  etc. 

AN  abandoned  car  under  Chanctonbury  Ring ;  blood-stains  on 
the  driving-seat ;  a  splintered  windscreen  and  shattered 
dash-board  dials.  Tragedy  in  a  lonely  spot  on  the  Sussex 
Downs.  But  where  is  the  body  ?  Superintendent  Meredith, 
now  attached  to  the  County  Police  at  Lewes  after  his  solution 
of  The  Lake  District  Murder,  opens  his  investigations  and, 
at  once,  the  case  begins  to  move. 

How  did  the  bones  get  into  the  loads  of  builder's  lime  ? 
Who  killed  John  Rother  ?  No  sooner  has  Meredith  formed 
a  workable  theory  when  a  second  unexpected  tragedy 
upsets  his  apple-cart.  But  with  his  customary  care,  patience 
and  attention  to  detail,  Meredith  eventually  sees  through  the 
cunning  of  The  Sussex  Downs  Murder. 

Will  the  reader,  with  whom  the  author  "plays  fair"  through- 
out, be  as  successful  as  the  Superintendent  ? 

As  in  his  previous  books,  John  Bude  has  set  his  story  in 
a  well-known  locality  and  the  topographical  features  play 
an  integral  part  in  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  Reality  is 
the  keynote  of  this  absorbing  tale. 

YELLOW  JACKET  :  The  Return  of  Chanda-Lung 

EDMUND  SNELL 

Author  of  "The  Sign  of  the  Scorpion"  etc. 

THE  story  opens  in  New  York,  whither  "Chinese"  Pennington 
and  his  friend,  George  Irvine  Gray,  have  been  invited  by 
Commissioner  Doherty,  to  help  probe  into  the  mysterious 
"Yellow  Jacket"  movement  which  is  affecting  the  myriad 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
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Apparently  a  new  Mahatma  or  prophet  is  due  to  make 
an  appearance — a  happening  which  is  heralded  by  excited 
'   mass-meetings  of  Orientals,  summoned  by  the  deep  throbbing 
notes  of  a  brass  gong. 

The  expected  prophet  proves  to  be  none  other  than  the 
sinister  Chanda-Lung,  who  makes  a  dramatic  reappearance 
at  White  Plains — the  home  of  Ebenezer  P.  Haddon,  an 
ardent  spiritualist,  claiming  to  have  "Bridged  the  gap"  and 
brought  a  spirit  back  to  earth,  in  the  guise  of  Nadia  Morani, 
a  famous  dancer  and  courtesan  of  the  days  of  Tsarist  Russia. 

The  return  of  Pennington's  old  enemy  synchronizes  with 
the  murder  of  Haddon  and  the  disappearance  of  Nadia. 

Events  turn  swiftly  back  to  Europe,  where  Chanda-Lung 
once  more  commences  his  sinister  activities  bringing  death 
in  new  and  terrible  forms. 

How  "Chinese"  Pennington,  with  the  assistance  of  Gray 
and  Parsons  and  Hodges  of  the  Yard — to  say  nothing  of 
his  grim  little  henchman,  Rabat  Pilai — finally  outwits  the 
Oriental  dreamer  is  revealed  in  a  series  of  breathless  adven- 
tures, culminating  in  an  air  crash  which  spells  the  finish  of 
Yellow  Jacket. 

TOMAHAWK  RIGHTS  HAL  G.  EVARTS 

Author  of"Shortgrass"  etc. 

THE  memory  of  that  dawn  attack  and  the  massacre  of  his 
own  family  was  stamped  unforgettably  upon  the  mind  of 
Rodney  Buckner.  It  was  his  first  taste  of  Indian  methods 
and  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  hazardous  association 
with  them.  Carried  away  captive  into  distant  Kentucky  he 
was  schooled  in  all  the  arts  of  an  Indian  brave  and  as  child- 
hood gave  way  to  adolescence  his  craft  in  and  knowledge 
of  woodlore  began  to  astound  even  the  unruffled  composure 
of  the  Shawnees. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  rapid  expansion 
eastwards  in  America.  Determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
pioneers  to  set  foot  in  Indian  country  only  increased  the 
number  of  deadly  attacks  upon  the  Colonizers  and  in  an 
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effort  to  combat  the  danger,  bands  of  frontier-woodsmen 
began  to  be  formed  and  with  these  Buckner  enlisted. 
Possessing  as  he  did  the  nimbleness  of  the  brave  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  white  man  he  soon  established  a  reputation 
for  his  ability  and  unfailing  courage  to  outwit  the  Indians 
at  their  own  game. 

RAWHIDE  JOHNNY  DANE  COOLIDGE 

Author  of  "Wolfs  Candle"  etc. 

DANE  COOLIDGE  starts  this  dramatic  story  in  Arizona, 
where  Johnny  Meadows,  an  ex-miner,  strikes  copper  on  his 
own  claim  and  uses  his  amazing  luck  to  advantage  in  the 
gambling  dens  of  Rucker. 

The  story  then  moves  to  New  York,  a  city  of  steel,  as 
Meadows  finds  when  he  goes  there  to  float  his  mine.  This 
he  achieves  with  the  aid  of  "Brad"  Coburn,  a  central  figure 
of  Wall  Street,  several  millionaires  and  unlimited  champagne. 
Coburn  then  tries  to  get  control  of  what  he  knows  to  be 
a  good  proposition  and  the  ensuing  stock  market  fight 
provides  fast,  unique  and  exciting  episodes,  culminating  in 
the  defeat  of  the  broker  and  the  reunion  of  Meadows  to 
Katie  Shannon,  whom  he  had  previously  deserted  for  a 
shallow  society  girl. 

Mr.  Coolidge  makes  excellent  use  of  Meadows's  visits  to 
New  York  to  point  a  contrast  to  Mexico  and  the  superficial 
life  and  society  in  the  former  city,  introducing  at  the  same 
time  a  satire  which  is  both  ingenious  and  amusing. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  Dane  Coolidge's  most  exciting 
and  swiftly  moving  stories,  the  scene  of  which  moves 
between  Mexico  and  New  York.  It  will  appeal  not  only 
to  his  wide  circle  of  readers,  but  also  to  those  who  wish 
to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  share  manipulation  on 
Wall  Street. 

MYSTERY  AT  HARDACRES    GUY  MORTON 

Author  of  "The  Burleigh  Murders"  etc. 

HARRY  BEEVIS  was  a  mining  magnate,  but  even  his  millions 
could  not  polish  the  rough  knobs  of  his  character.  He 
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attempted  to  climb  the  social  ladder,  and  to  that  end,  he 
constructed  his  palatial  Hardacres. 

But  suddenly  his  hard-fisted  past  began  to  live  in  the 
present  and  Hardacres  became  a  den  of  conspiracy,  where 
polite  people  lived  through  grim  days,  with  smiles  on  their 
lips  ...  up  to  the  hour  of  the  murder.  A  dagger  thrust 
into  a  human  back  !  A  strange  woman  guest !  And  yet, 
they  two  could  never  have  come  together. 

A  weird  mystery  had  woven  its  web  around  the  ladder 
which  Harry  Beevis  was  climbing.  Were  his  hands  stained  ? 
That  was  the  problem  which  confronted  Amor  Kairns  and 
Captain  Mulvaney  when  the  latter  picked  up  the  telephone 
and  was  invited  to  an  appointment  which,  at  first  glance, 
seemed  fantastic.  It  was  a  woman  who  made  the  appoint- 
ment, a  feminine  rival  in  the  grim  business  of  crime  detection. 

Readers  who  have  followed  the  career  of  Amor  Kairns 
and  Captain  Mulvaney  know  instantly  that  there  are  some 
exciting  events  to  be  elucidated. 

DESERT  SHIPS  NORA  LAING 

THIS  very  remarkable  first  novel  deals  entirely  with  a  com- 
munity of  people  (mostly  tubercular)  who  are  sent  to  a 
Health  Camp  in  the  desert  of  Arizona,  as  a  last  chance  of 
living  or  possible  recovery. 

They  are  a  very  incongruous  lot,  consisting  of  an  officer 
invalided  from  the  British  Navy ;  a  married  American 
named  Hayes,  who  lives  by  himself ;  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton 
and  their  lodger  Sybil;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson,  with  two  children 
and  Cholla,  a  young  girl  found  abandoned  and  brought 
up  by  a  prospector. 

This  ill-assorted  community  (although  not  entirely  cut  off 
from  civilization)  lives  in  a  very  narrow  groove.  They 
read  old  periodicals  and  have  little  to  talk  about  but  their 
illnesses  and  grievances. 

The  chief  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  its  exceptionally  clever 
characterization  and  very  natural  dialogue.  The  petty 
squabbles,  the  short-lived  reconciliations  (so  common  to 
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tubercular  people)  the  troubles  over  the  water  supply  are  all 
brilliantly  described ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  love  interest. 
This  is  a  most  unusual  book  in  a  novel  setting  and  is  one 
which  should  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  readers  who  are  on 
the  look-out  for  something  fresh  and  entertaining. 

THREE  ROUNDS  RAPID   REX  HARDINGE 

A  BLACK  menace  pursuing  a  relentless  quest  in  the  heart  of 
London,  using  a  weapon  more  potent  and  terrifying  than 
bullets — African  witchcraft. 

Lambala,  witch-doctor  of  the  Bakololo  and  graduate  of  a 
European  university — offspring  of  the  mating  of  black  magic 
and  modern  science — sought  Franklyn  Williams,  Com- 
missioner, the  man  who  had  "murdered"  him.  Against  his 
limitless  resources,  the  ruthless  savagery  of  his  hunt  for  the 
seven  symbols  of  sovereignty  that  Williams  had  taken  from 
him,  are  three  men  and  a  girl — Dale,  the  Commissioner  who 
succeeded  Williams,  Mason  of  the  African  Rifles,  Brodie  of 
Scotland  Yard,  and  Williams's  daughter  Stella. 

This  story  grips,  not  only  because  of  the  dramatic  speed 
with  which  it  mounts  to  the  final  climax,  but  because  Rex 
Hardinge  is  African  explorer  as  well  as  author,  and  knows 
the  Continent  of  Dark  Mysteries,  fit  breeding-place  of  such  a 
power  as  Lambala. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  SEPULCHRE 

J.  FLETCHER  RAY 

Author  of  "The  Hand  that  Drove  the  Nails." 

THIS  is  a  sequel  to  the  author's  most  moving  and  successful 
story,  The  Hand  that  Drove  the  Nails,  being  a  further  transla- 
tion of  the  writing  of  Scipio  Martialis.  It  relates  the  absorbing 
experiences  of  Scipio,  covering  a  period  of  twenty  years  as 
gardener  in  the  household  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

With  him  we  journey  over  the  hills,  valleys  and  roads 
whereon  the  Master  trod.  We  see  people  of  divers  nations 
and  tongues  visiting  the  Garden ;  among  them  men  whose 
names  will  live  for  ever  in  the  heart  of  humanity. 
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RECENT 
SUCCESSFUL   7/6   NOVELS 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  GALLOWS 

PAUL  McGUIRE 

Author  of  "Born  to  Be  Hanged"  etc. 

Times  "Literary  Supplement :  "Altogether  an  interesting  and  workmanlike 
detective  story." 

DR.  WATSON  in  Manchester  Evening  Chronicle  :  "This  book  is  a  remarkable 
combination  of  a  thriller,  a  detective  problem,  a  psychological  novel 
and  a  story  of  high  finance.  .  .  .  And  the  book  is  extremely  interesting 
as  a  pure  novel.  .  .  .  All  readers  who  can  appreciate  work  above  the 
average  should  certainly  get  this  book." 

REDUCTION  OF  STAFF  :  A  Public  School  Mystery 

F.  J.  WHALEY 

Author  of  "Trouble  in  College." 

HOWARD  SPRING  in   Evening  Standard:  "His  school  is  a  real  place,  his 

schoolmasters  are  real  men  and  his  mystery  a  real  teaser." 

Daily  Telegraph  :  "Hail  to  a  talented  newcomer !     Mr.  Whaley  writes 

naturally  and  amusingly." 

DR.  WATSON  in  Manchester   Evening  News:  "A  fresh  and  entertaining 

story   .   .   .   here  is  a  boy  who  is  worthy  to  be  a  relation  to  Psmith." 

WARNING  TO  CRITICS       ALAN  MELVILLE 

Author  of ' '  Death  of  Anton, ' '  etc . 

Morning  Post :  "None  but  the  most  biased  could  help  but  enjoy  this 
amusing  and  entertaining  story." 

Sunday  Times  :  "Ingenious  and  exciting.  .  .  .  It  is  a  warning  not  only 
to  critics,  but  also  to  barristers,  Oxford  Groups,  murderers  and  others 
— even  to  Mr.  Melville,  to  stick  to  crime  stories." 

THE  BREAKING  POINT 

WILLIAM  HEWLETT 

Author  of  "Is  and  Was"  etc. 

John  O'   "London:    "Mr.  Hewlett  writes  very  quietly  and  convincingly. 

.    .   .   He  is  an  author  of  considerable  talents." 

Western  Mail :  "You  will  not  only  enjoy  but  greatly  admire  it   ...   rare 

power  and  effect.    ...   A  provocative  rousing  yarn  written  in  a  masterly 

manner." 
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CLIFFS  OF  SARK  GORDON  VOLK 

Author  of  "In  Brighton  Waters"  etc. 

Edinburgh  Evening  News  :  "To  those  who  know  the  Channel  Islands 
the  book  will  make  a  special  appeal  but  to  those  who  do  not  there  is 
a  treat  in  store." 

Montrose  Review :  "Keeps  one  on  tiptoe  of  excitement  from  beginning 
to  end." 

VILLAINY  GEORGE  BETTANY 

Author  of  "Silent  Mountain"  etc. 

Daily  Sketch :  "Never  in  the  history  of  literature  had  a  book  a  truer 
title.  .  .  .  This  is  fast-moving  crime  without  a  shadow  of  doubt." 

MAGIC  FOR  MURDER 

ARMSTRONG  LIVINGSTON 

Times  Literary  Supplement :  "This  tale  will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest." 
Occult  Review  :  "A  first-class  occult  story  which  should  delight  the  heart 
of  the  lover  of  the  weird  and  wonderful." 
Manchester  Evening  News  :  "A  veritable  triumph  of  the  thrill-makers'  art." 

".  .  .  AND  HANG  HIM." 

K.  P.  ARBUTHNOT 

Belfast  Telegraph  :  "The  story  is  very  well  worked  out  and  displays  con- 
siderable power  in  its  development." 

Montrose  Review  :  "This  is  a  splendid  tale  rich  in  incidents  and  thrills." 
Times  Literary  Supplement :  "Able  characterization." 

WOLF'S  CANDLE  DANE  COOLIDGE 

Author  of  "Long  Rope"  etc. 

JOHN  BEEVORS  in  Sunday  Times  :  "  'Wolf's  Candle'  is  a  grand  story  with 
its  fast-moving  action,  pleasantly  streaked  with  a  sardonic  humour — 
one  of  the  best  Mexican  tales  I've  read." 

Current  Literature  :  "Certainly  this  author's  best  tale  yet.  .  .  .  Fast, 
unusual  and  excellently  told,  this  is  a  Western  well  worth  reading." 

PASSING  HOLLOWAY  ROAD 

ARTHUR  T.  RICH 

Author  of  "Tea  :  A  Romance  of  Mincing  Lane"  etc. 

E.  B.  OSBORNE  in  Morning  Post :  "The  host  of  subsidiary  persons  of  this 
drama  of  abnormal  adolescence  are  as  much  alive  as  those  in  a  Pett 
Ridge  story.  To  me  this  story  is  a  discovery  indeed." 
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Church  of  England  News :  "An  absorbing  study  of  human  personality 
which  will  grip  the  reader's  attention  from  the  start.  .  .  .  The  whole 
treatment  impresses  us  as  a  singular  and  cleverly  convinced  story  well 
worth  reading." 

MURDER  AT  THE  MIRAMAR 

EDMUND  SNELL 

Author  of  "Yellow  Jacket "  etc. 

Belfast  Telegraph  :  "A  mystery  which  will  keep  the  reader  guessing  from 

start  to  finish." 

Methodist  Times  :  "A  narrative  full  of  unexpected  twists  and  swift  action." 

FUR  BRIGADE  HAL  G.  EVARTS 

Author  of  "Tomahawk  Rights,"  etc. 

JOHN  BEEVORS  in  Sunday  Times  :  "An  excellent  tale  of  a  period  in  America's 
\X7estern  history  not  too  well  known  in  this  country." 

"Liverpool  Echo  :  "A  tale  of  the  early  American  trappers  by  an  author 
whose  background  is  as  authentic  as  his  story  is  enthralling  and  who 
knows  the  Red  Indian  mind  as  well  as  the  primeval  forests  which  were 
the  Indian's  home." 


"WHIP"  RYDER'S  WAY   GRANT  TAYLOR 

Author  of  "Caravan  Into  Canaan ,"  etc. 

Cambridge  Daily  News  :  "This  is  excellent  entertainment  and  never  does 

action  flag." 

Nottingham  Journal:  "A  Western  yarn  in  the  best  traditional  manner." 

THE  BURLEIGH  MURDERS     GUY  MORTON 

Author  of  "Mystery  at  Hardacres"  etc. 

Observer :  "An  unusual  type  of  American  thriller  and  one  worth  recom- 
mending." 
Liverpool  Daily  Post :  "A  rattling  good  yarn." 

SANTA  KLAUS  MURDER     M.  DORIEL  HAY 

Author  of  " l  Murder  Underground"  etc. 
Morning  Post :  "A  good  story  and  well  told." 
Montrose  Standard :  "This  novel  is  a  first-rate  example  of  its  class." 
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Publications  for  the 
Coronation 


THE  CORONATION  SERVICE 
With  Introduction  and  Notes 

REV.  EDWARD  C.  RADCLIFF,  M.A., 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

THIS  remarkably  interesting  book  was  originally  written  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  for  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary.  It  has  been  entirely  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Radcliff  and 
provides  much  historical  data  on  the  subject. 

In  a  sense  the  English  Coronation  Service  epitomizes  the 
long  history  both  of  the  English  Monarchy  and  of  the 
English  People.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  the 
Service  and  its  ancient  ceremonies  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  Service  used  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  V 
and  Queen  Mary  is  printed  in  full  with  notes,  and  there  is 
a  brief  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Regalia. 

Points  of  interest  in  connection  with  previous  Coronations 
are  gathered  together  in  an  Appendix. 

Illustrated.  5J-.  net. 

Issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
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THE  GREAT  CRIMES  OF  THE  BIBLE 

REV.  DESMOND  MORSE-BOYCOTT 

Author  of  "Ten  Years  in  a  London  S/um"  (24^  Thousand),  etc. 
MR.  MORSE-BOYCOTT  has  here  produced  a  startling,  original 
and  daring  book  in  which  he  deals  in  vivid  and  picturesque 
language  with  some  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  which  are 
narrated  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  include  The  Mark 
of  Cain ;  The  Sin  of  Sodom ;  The  Witch  of  Endor ;  The  j 
Mess  of  Pottage ;  The  Sin  of  David ;  The  Rape  of  Tamar ; 
Jezebel,  the  Painted  Lady ;  The  Dictator  of  Egypt,  etc.  etc. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Morse-Boycott  neglected  the  New  Testament 
for  Part  2  contains  a  new  study  of  the  Crucifixion — the 
greatest  crime  in  history — and  a  graphic  story  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Temple  from  its  foundation  to  its  awful  end. 

This  remarkable  book  will  be  found  of  enthralling  interest 
to  the  general  public  and  will  in  addition  appeal  strongly 
to  students  and  lovers  of  the  Bible.  It  should  find  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  the  reading  public  as  well  as  those  of 
Clergy  and  Teacher. 

The  volume  is  embellished  by  sixteen  beautiful  and 
lifelike  drawings  by  Mr.  Leslie  Marchant,  the  well-known 
Punch  artist,  whose  work  combines  reverence  with  a  res- 
trained humour  and  his  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Morse-Boycott's  picturesque  style  needs  no  emphasis 
but  the  Publishers  believe  this  to  be  the  most  important  and 
valuable  book  he  has  yet  produced. 

Large  Demy  %vo.  16  Illustrations.     i%s.  net 

THE  GAUNTLET  AGAINST  THE  GOSPEL 

DR.  ANGELO  S.  RAPPOPORT 

Author  of  "History  of  Palestine"  "Early  Literature  and  Traditions  of  Jewish 
History"  etc. 

THE  purpose  of  this  interesting  book  is  to  show  that  ever 
since  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  particularly  since 
the  days  of  Luther,  Christendom  in  Europe  has  persistently 
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betrayed  Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  Two 
currents  of  thought  can  distinctly  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  Christendom,  viz.,  the  noble  and  sublime  teachings  of 
Christ  and  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pagan  cult  of  force  and  violence,  of  might  against 
right,  on  the  other. 

In  vain  have  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  Popes,  mediaeval 
and  modern  divines  and  publicists,  been  preaching  and  fighting 
against  the  pernicious  pagan  doctrines.  They  have  not 
entirely  succeeded,  for  now  more  than  ever,  force  and 
violence,  diametrically  opposed  to  Christian  ethics,  are  on 
the  increase.  While  still  paying  lip-service  to  Christ,  Christian 
Europe  is  openly  or  secretly  worshipping  new  divinities, 
blood  and  race,  and  the  gods  of  pagan  antiquity.  The 
Gospels  are  forgotten,  the  gauntlet  is  glorified,  and  the 
waves  of  atheism  or  neo-paganism  will  soon  submerge  the 
Pisgah  heights  of  the  ethical  teaching  proclaimed  nearly 
twenty  centuries  ago  on  the  starlit  mountain  of  Galilee. 

This  book  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  all  those  who  are 
still  clinging  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  and  are  aware 
of  the  danger  threatening  religion  in  general  and  Christianity 
in  particular.  Illustrated.  i$s.  net 

WANDERINGS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

NORA  ALEXANDER 

Wanderings  in  Yugoslavia  is  a  record  of  the  experiences  of 
two  knapsacked  women  who  tramped  amid  the  byways  of 
Serbia,  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  Macedonia  and  Dalmatia,  and 
who  met  everywhere  with  courtesy,  kindliness,  hospitality 
and  ready  help  in  all  difficulties.  They  were  entertained  by 
mountain  shepherds  living  much  as  their  ancestors  had 
done  4,000  years  ago  ;  held  amicable  intercourse  with  bandits 
and  murderers  ;  were  summoned  from  the  highway  to  be 
honoured  guests  at  wedding  festivities  ;  feasted  with  monks 
in  a  lonely  mountain  monastery ;  attended  national  dances 
where  the  costumes  of  the  peasants  were  quite  literally 
"gleaming  with  purple  and  gold"  ;  were  arrested  for  the 
sinful  possession  of  a  camera  and  an  earphone ;  lazed  (on 
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14^.  a  week)  on  a  sun-drenched  island ;  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  ruins  of  a  Venetian  summer  villa  set  in  a  garden 
that  was  a  dream  of  colour  and  perfume,  and  which,  like 
that  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  had  rioted  undisturbed  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Wanderings  in  Yugoslavia  should  appeal  to  those  who  love 
beauty  and  new  experiences,  and  who  seek  unbeaten  tracks 
but  have  short  purses.  They  must,  however,  be  prepared 
for  certain  hardships,  such  as  an  occasional  night  beneath 
the  stars,  scarce  and  sometimes  not  very  palatable  food. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement :  "The  splendid  photographs  with  which 
she  has  adorned  her  pages  are  in  themselves  the  best  of  all  possible  invita- 
tions to  visit  the  country." 

Times :     "Her  pen  does  fall  justice  to  Yugoslavia's  natural  beauty." 
Daily  Telegraph  :     "A  very  readable  account  of  unconventional  and  most 
enviable  adventure." 

Reynolds  News :  "Mrs.  Alexander  describes  so  vividly  the  towns  and 
villages,  the  landscapes  and  seaside  beauty  of  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro  and  Serbia  that  I  have  all  the  sensations  of  having 
spent  a  delightful  holiday — except  that  of  being  broke  1" 
Aberdeen  Press  e>*  Journal :  "Mrs.  Alexander's  book  is  one  of  those  rare 
things — a  good  travel  book." 

Large  Demy  %vo.       Map   and  numerous   Illustrations.         i%s.  net 
Prospectus  available. 

DISCOVERING  LONDON 

ARTHUR  S.  MAXWELL 

AN  entirely  new  and  different  book  on  London.  The  author 
looks  upon  the  metropolis  as  an  unexplored  continent  and 
invites  the  reader  to  accompany  him  upon  a  "glorious  voyage 
of  discovery." 

Sunday  Times  :  "One  closes  Mr.  Maxwell's  little  book  with  gratitude  for 
so  much  new,  stimulating  and  pleasantly  conveyed  information." 
Times  Literary  Supplement :  "This  is  a  good  book." 

Reynolds  News  :  "Mr.  Maxwell  can  write.  ...  In  penning  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  best  guide  to  the  capital  that  I  have  ever  read,  he 
writes  with  rare  passion  and  enthusiasm." 

Cambridge  Daily  News  :  "A  fascinating  new  'travel'  book.    .    .    .    Arthur 
Maxwell  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  general  outlines  of  the  subject  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read." 
Prospectus  available.  25   Illustrations.     )s.  net 
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THE  GREAT  MIGRATION 

J.  FITZGERALD  LEE 

Foreword  by  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

THIS  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  book,  an  exposition  of 
the  theory  that  the  great  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  was  from 
Central  America,  northward,  across  the  frozen  Behring  Sea 
and  then  south-westwards  to  Egypt. 

The  author  does  not  deny  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt ;  but  he  does  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  account  in 
the  Bible  is  a  combination  of  the  facts  of  that  event  and  those 
of  the  much  earlier  and  greater  migration  from  Central 
America  to  Western  Asia  and  North  Africa.  The  range  of 
his  knowledge  and  reading  is  unusually  extensive  and  he 
writes  as  one  desiring  nothing  but  the  establishment  of 
truth,  not  of  a  pet  theory.  Some  of  his  revisions  of  the 
translations  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  are  brilliant,  and  do 
much  to  clarify  the  obscure  and  the  incredible  in  the  English 
translation. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS  writes  :  "A  book  which  expounds  a  fascinating  new 
theory  about  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites." — Sunday  Express. 

HOWARD  SPRING  writes  :  "An  enthralling  book  ...  as  easy  to  read  as 
it  is  difficult  to  forget  .  .  .  fascinating." — Evening  Standard. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  which 
has  ever  been  published." — Manchester  Evening  News. 

Third  Edition  With  Coloured  Map  i$s.  net 

LETTERS  ON  MARRIAGE 

NORMAN  S.  HOUGH 

THIS  most  instructive  and  helpful  book  consists  of  a  corre- 
spondence between  a  clergyman  and  his  niece  who  is  shortly 
to  be  married.  She  tells  him  of  her  and  her  fiance's  diffi- 
culties and  objection  to  being  married  in  Church.  The 
points  she  raises  deal  with  the  wording  of  the  Marriage 
Service,  Birth  Control,  which  is  sensibly  and  delicately 
handled,  Divorce,  Sex  Education,  etc.  This  little  volume 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parish  priest,  who  is  often 
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confronted  with  questions  so  ably  dealt  with  in  this  corre- 
spondence. 

Sheffield  Telegraph  :  "The  author  writes  with  courage,  good  sense  and, 
best  of  all,  well  balanced  judgment." 

Edinburgh  Evening  News  :  "Sensible  advice  to  those  about  to  be  married." 

F'cap.  %vo.     zs.   net 

ODD  CORNERS  IN  ENGLISH  LAKELAND 

WILLIAM  T.  PALMER,  F.R.G.S. 

MR.  WILLIAM  T.  PALMER  has  entirely  re-written  and  brought 
up  to  date  this  popular  book,  which  ran  into  several  editions 
when  it  was  first  issued. 

He  has  added  several  new  chapters,  including  "Lakeland 
Waterfalls,"  "Lakeland  Stone  Walls  and  their  Builders,"  etc. 

Written  in  popular  style,  this  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
guide  book,  and  it  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  those  who 
pay  a  fleeting  visit  to  the  English  Lakes,  but  to  those  who 
make  it  a  holiday  centre.  It  describes  many  short  walks  and 
climbs  which  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of  visitors. 

A  complete  set  of  new  photographs  have  been  obtained 
from  the  well-known  photographer,  Mr.  Abraham,  of 
Keswick. 

The  LaJke  District  Herald :  "There  is  no  writer  on  the  English  Lake  District 
who  knows  more  about  it  than  Mr.  Palmer,  unless  it  be  Mr.  George  D. 
Abraham,  and  I  would  be  inclined  to  bracket  them  equal  first." 
Sheffield  Telegraph :  "Every  chapter  of  this  book  has  its  own  quality." 
John  O' London's  Weekly  :  "An  ideal  short  description  of  the  Lake  District." 
Sunday  Dispatch  :  "A  little  classic  by  an  acknowledged  master  of  Lakeland 

Manchester  Evening  News  :  "The  ideal  guide  for  those  who  would  wander 
at  will  in  this  haunt  of  Nature's  loveliness." 

1 6  Illustrations.     6s.  net 

HOLIDAY  RAMBLES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE 
DISTRICT  ARTHUR  L.  BAGLEY 

"A  brisk  account  of  walks  and  climbs  in  the  Lake  District,  and  is  just 
the  book  for  the  mountaineer's  rucksack.  It  has  a  dozen  illustrations 
from  photographs  which  are  distinctly  good." — Daily  Mail. 

Illustrated,  $s.  (>d.  net 
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FAMOUS  LONDON  CHURCHES 

Described  by  C.  B.  MORTLOCK,  M.A. 

Depicted  by  DONALD  MAXWELL 

A  SERIES  of  24  very  beautiful  drawings  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  London  churches.  They  include  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
Westminster  Abbey ;  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square ;  St. 
Mary  Abbots,  Kensington ;  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street ; 
St.  Albans,  Holborn ;  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields ;  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Westminster,  and  many  others. 

Extracts  from  Press  Notices 

"Neither  Mr.  C.  B.  Mortlock  nor  Mr.  Donald  Maxwell  demands  an 
introduction  and  the  best  compliment  I  can  pay  to  their  'Famous 
London  Churches'  is  to  say  that  in  this  labour  of  love  and  most  agree- 
able recreation  they  are  found  mutually  complementary.  ...  It  is 
the  pleasantest  reading  possible." — JOHN  GORE  (Sunday  Times}. 

"Rarely  does  one  find  such  an  entirely  harmonious  companionship  as 
that  of  author  and  artist  in  this  charming  book  .  .  .  here  for  once, 
all  is  first  rate.  .  .  .  Whistler  might  have  been  responsible  for  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  ...  a  very  desirable  book,  finely  produced." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

ios.  6d.  net 

Limited   Edition  Signed  by  the  Author  and  Artist  and  bound  in 
vellum  and  buckram  £i   us.  6d. 

MODERN  LIGHT  ON  SEX  AND  MARRIAGE 

DOUGLAS  WHITE,  M.D. 

A  SHORT  but  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  principles 
underlying  sex  relations.  Among  the  questions  considered 
are — Is  sex  a  vile  thing  or  potentially  the  fairest  influence 
on  life  ?  Are  sexual  morals  fixed  ?  Is  marriage  a  sacrament  ? 
Is  it  indissoluble  ?  The  physiology  and  psychology  of  sex 
relations.  A  straightforward  attempt  to  present  a  new  and 
true  outlook  on  these  problems. 

"This  book  may  be  heartily  recommended,  combining  as  it  does  detailed 
and  accurate  information  with  perfect  good  taste." — DR.  INGE  in 
Eugenics  Review. 

3/.  6d.  net 
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FROM  MONK  TO  BUSMAN 

B.  G.  A.  CANNELL 

foreword  by  the  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

THIS  remarkable  autobiography,  which  is  issued  in  the 
author's  own  words,  is  a  frank  and  fearless  human  document. 
Mr.  Cannell  describes  how  as  a  youth  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Llanthony  Abbey  in  Wales,  where  he  served  under 
Father  Ignatius  for  four  years.  The  details  he  gives  of  life 
in  the  Monastery  are  full  of  interest,  especially  to  those  who 
still  remember  Father  Ignatius  as  a  noted  preacher. 

This   is   in  many  ways   a   unique   autobiography   and  is 
embellished  by  many  interesting  photographs. 

Reynolds  News  :  "In  this  fascinating  autobiography,  written  with  wit, 
shrewdness  and  sincerity  .  .  .  there  is  a  lot  that  one  can  read  and  enjoy." 

Sunday  Times :  "Unusual  life-story.  ...  A  plain,  simple  and  straight- 
forward narrative,  and  that  is  its  chief  attraction." 

Catholic  Herald:  "His  autobiography  is  interesting  and  at  times  moving 
reading.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cannell's  simple  narrative  is  enlivened  by  some 
pungent  and,  at  times,  penetrating  comment ;  emphatically  a  man  who 
knows  his  own  mind." 

Star  :  "A  highly  entertaining  autobiography  .  .  .  throughout  the  book 
there  is  a  fund  of  humour  and  delightful  anecdote." 

Prospectus  available.  16  Illustrations.     )s.  net 

SHELL-BACKS  AND  BEACHCOMBERS 

S.  BRADFORD,  B.A.,  N.R.  (Retked) 

Preface  by  REAR-ADMIRAL  GORDON  CAMPBELL,  V.C.,  D.S.O. 
THE  piquant  and  remarkable  reminiscences  of  a  seafaring 
man  who  has  had  a  varied  and  comprehensive  experience  of 
sailors  and  others  who  haunt  the  waterfronts. 

COMM.  F.  A.  WORSLEY  in  the  Blue  Peter :  "The  author  has  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  sailorman  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  .  .  . 
Even  the  scum  and  riff-raff  of  the  waterfront  that  hang  on  to  the  sailor's 
pockets  are  understandingly  dealt  with.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  to  read 
and  keep." 

"The  most  inveterate  landsman  will  find  it  hard  to  put  down  this  book." 
— Daily  Mail. 

First  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated,  js.  6d.  net 
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FHE   STORY  OF  ALL  SAINTS,  ENNISMORE 
rARDENS  (Knightsbridge) 

ETHEL  M.  RICHARDSON 

Author  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Rose." 

MRS.  RICHARDSON  has  written  an  exhaustive  and  highly 
entertaining  history  of  the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  Knights- 
bridge  (which  was  carved  out  of  the  huge  parish  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster),  from  the  time  of  its  dedication  in 
1849  to  the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  who  has  thoroughly  searched  the  records 
of  the  Parish  and  the  neighbourhood,  has  much  to  tell  of 
the  many  distinguished  parishioners. 

Evening  News  :  "The  book  is  a  fascinating  volume  about  people  (with 
anecdotes)  and  places  (with  entertaining  historical  sidelights)." 
Kensington  News  :  "Anyone  who  collects  books  on  Kensington  should 
acquire  this.   .   .   .    Until  I  read  this  book,  I  had  no  idea  All  Saints  had 
so  interesting  a  history." 

Cambridge  Daily  News  :  "Mrs.  Richardson's  interesting  book  and  what 
is  not  so  easy  to  achieve  with  this  class  of  work — 'alive.'  " 
rospectus  available.  Illustrated,     ^s.  net 

HISTORIC  OCCASIONS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
^BBEY 

Compiled  by  VEN.  VERNON  F.  STORR, 
DR.  JOCELYN  PERKINS, 

Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and  Sacrist  of  Westminster  Abbey 
A  SERIES  of  notable  Sermons  by  eminent  preachers,  delivered 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Historic  Occasions.  The  pulpit 
of  the  Abbey  is  deservedly  famous. 

The  compilers  have  collected  a  number  of  these  notable 
discourses  into  one  volume,  to  each  of  which  is  appended  a 
short  memoir  of  the  preacher,  dwelling  more  especially  upon 
the  place  occupied  by  him  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey. 
"The  sermons  are  all  notable  examples  of  the  thought,  as  well  as  of  the 
prose,  of  their  times    .    .    .    this  volume  will  be  treasured  by  many." 
— Times. 
"A  fine  anthology  of  pulpit  oratory." — Observer. 

First  Cheap  Edition.  5/.  net 
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SILVER  STORE  S.  BARING-GOULD 

A  VOLUME  of  verse  from  Medieval,  Christian  and  Jewish 
Mines.  It  includes  "The  Building  of  St.  Sophia"  and  many 
legends  and  other  pieces  both  serious  and  humorous. 
Suitable  for  home  use,  public  reading  and  entertainments. 
Fourth  Impression.  Large  Cr.  %vo.  4^.  net 

CHRIST  RESCUED  (DER  GERETTETE  CHRISTUS) 

DR.  WERNER  HEGEMANN 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Gerald  Griffin. 

THIS  remarkable  book  deals  with  the  fundamental  problems 
of  Christian  religion.  It  contains  dialogues  between  promi- 
nent English  and  foreign  writers,  scholars  and  divines,  some 
believers — others  agnostics.  Although  these  dialogues  are 
partly  imaginary,  they  invariably  give  the  authentic  views 
of  the  speakers,  who  include  Sir  James  Frazer,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  leading  German  theologians. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  writes  :  "A  very  interesting  work. 
The  author  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  recent  work  in  compara- 
tive religion."  There  are  numerous  quaint  woodcuts  after 
Diirer. 

"One  of  the  strangest  books  on  religion  I  have  ever  read." — C.  B.  M., 
Daily  Telegraph.     "This  book,  which  is  excellently  translated,  has  caused 
something    of  a    stir." — Sunday   Times.      "A    very    interesting   work." 
— Church  of  England  Newspaper. 
First  Cheap  Edition.  3-f.  6d.  net 

KIEL  AND  JUTLAND 

COMMANDER  GEORG  VON  HASE 

"Von  Hase  has  given  us  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vivid  record  of 
a  naval  battle  in  all  the  literature  of  the  War.    His  book  will  always 
be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  excellent  translation  provided  here."- 
Times.    "No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  campaign  of  Jutland  can  afford 
to  overlook  this  book  which  has  already  taken  its  place  as  an  historical 
document." — Observer.     "There  are   excellent  chapters.     The   personal 
record  of  the  great  sea  fight  is  as  thrilling  as  anything  we  have  read 
on  the  subject." — Lloyd's  List. 
Fourth  Impression  Illustrated,  js.  6d.  net 
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BEHOLD  PETER  !  L.  A.  DOUST 

Letterpress  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Macassey  M.A.,  D.D. 

THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  produce  a  portrait  of  perhaps 
the  most  lovable  and  vivid  character  in  Christian  history. 
Each  incident  recorded  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (chronologically 
arranged)  is  depicted  by  a  very  striking  and  realistic  illustra- 
tion while  the  appropriate  text  from  the  Gospels  is  printed 
below.  The  actual  episode  is  described  in  modern  English. 
This  unique  book  thus  forms  a  life  of  the  Apostle  whose 
dramatic  and  impetuous  personality  makes  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  all  Christian  people. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  'Behold  Peter  I'  is  the  remarkable  batch  of 
illustrations  which  interpret  Peter  as  visualized  by  most  people  and  many 
will  thank  the  artist  for  this  service." — Public  Opinion. 
"A  unique  portrayal  of  the  Apostle  Peter.    ...    A  vivid  and  dramatic 
characterization." — Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal. 

83  Illustrations.  6s.  net 

JUST  ROUND  THE  CORNER 

W.  R.  CALVERT 

A  COMPANION  volume  to  Mr.  Calvert's  popular  collection  of 
Nature  essays,  Just  Across  the  }Load.  The  late  St.  John 
Adcock,  editor  of  the  Bookman,  wrote  just  before  he  died 
that  Mr.  Calvert's  admirable  Nature  stories  were  marking 
him  out  as  a  successor  to  Richard  Jefferies,  and  this  is  amply 
confirmed  in  this  book  which  tells  of  the  commonest  wild 
creatures  in  a  manner  both  fascinating  and  amazing. 

Miss  Sackville-West  broadcasting  :  "This  is  the  sort  of  nature-book  I 

like — the  sort  that  makes  me  want  to  go  out  instantly  into  the  woods 

and  fields." 

"What  a  treasure  this  book  will  be  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  a  genuine 

naturalist." — School  Guardian. 

First  Cheap  Edition.  $s.  net 

TEA-LEAF  FORTUNE  TELLING 

HELEN  NELSON 

WITH  twenty  illustrations  of  specimen  cups. 
Second  Impression.  is.  net 
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DIGRESSION  JOHN  BARROW 

THIS  is  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Ceylon,  China,  and 
Australia,  for  which  the  author  was  granted  a  year's  leave 
from  Oxford.  It  is  full  of  quaint  digressions  and  humorous 
conclusions. 

The  work  is  original  in  style,  subject  matter  and  method 
of  approach.  The  author  has  an  engaging  personality  and 
the  quality  of  the  writing  is  very  definitely  above  the  average, 
being  always  virile  and  often  vivid. 

"I  cannot  remember  reading  a  more  original  or  a  more  engaging  book 
of  travel." — Bystander. 

First  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated,  J.T.  net, 

THREE  YEARS  IN  TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA 

K.  M.  BARROW 

Wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Barrow,  Missionary  in  Tristan  da  Cunha 
and  fellow-worker  with  him  in  that  island 

THIS  book  contains  the  fullest  details  of  this  most  remote 
part  of  our  dominions.  It  describes  in  vivid  and  picturesque 
language  the  island  itself,  its  inhabitants,  the  occupations, 
industries,  etc.  etc.,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  map  and  37 
photographs  of  both  places  and  people,  taken  expressly  foi 
this  work. 

"We  wish  we  had  room  for  even  a  few  of  the  romantic  and  amusing 
details  of  both  of  which  the  book  is  full ;  and  must  conclude  by  heartilj 
commending  it  to  the  general  reader." — Church  Quarterly  ULeview. 

Demy  %vo.  Map  and  Illustrations,     js.  6d.  ne< 

HAZARDS  AND  HAPPENINGS 

JOHN  HORNE 

THIS  book  will  inspire  and  encourage  those  who  have  becom< 

entangled  in  the  perplexities  of  life.     It  abounds  in  sounc 

guidance  for  all  classes  of  life's  wayfarers. 

"One  of  the  most  bracing  and  original  books  which  have  appeared  ii 

recent  years.     It   deserves   the   widest   publicity." — Edinburgh    Eveni^ 

Nwv. 

zs.  6d.  ne 
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[THROUGH  THE  KARA  SEA 

LEONARD  MATTERS 

AN  adventurous  story  of  a  trip  to  the  Kara  Sea  and  the 
River  Yenisei,  one  of  the  few  portions  of  the  world  which 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  visited  previously  by  an  English- 
man. The  voyage  was  made  in  a  tramp  steamer  by  Mr. 
Matters  and  he  describes  the  journey  through  the  Norwegian 
fjords  into  the  Arctic  Sea  and  onward  toward  the  North- 
east and  the  Kara  Sea  in  a  highly  graphic  and  entertaining 
manner. 

"An  exceptionally  fine  travel  book." — Yorks  Observer. 
"Interesting  story  of  an  extraordinary  enterprise." — B/ue  Peter. 

"Well  deserves  to  be  widely  read  .  .  .  delightful  reading." — British 
Russian  Gazette. 

irst  Cheap  Edition.  With  5 1  Illustrations  and  a  Map  ^  js.  6d.  net 

LAIN  SPEAKING  JIM'S  WIFE 

MRS.  CLEMENT  NUGENT  JACKSON 
^oreword  by  DAME  MADGE  KENDAL,  D.B.E. 

A  FOURTH  series  of  the  "Gordon  League  Ballads",  told  in 
the  same  uniquely  simple,  strong  way. 

"The  whole  style  of  the  volume  is  so  remarkable  as  to  hold  the  reader 
all  the  way  through." — Cork  Examiner. 

2J-.  6d.  net 

VtORE  GORDON  LEAGUE  BALLADS 

JIM'S  WIFE 

MRS.  CLEMENT  NUGENT  JACKSON 

THIS  volume  contains  seventeen  dramatic  stories  in  verse. 

The  first  collection  of  Gordon  League  Ballads  appeared  in 
book  form  in  1897  and  was  followed  at  intervals  by  the 
second  and  third  series.  The  first  two  series  are  now  out 
of  print  and  the  Third  Series  still  finds  a  ready  market. 

^ourth  Thousand.     Third  Series.  2s.  6d.  net 
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TEN  YEARS  IN  A  LONDON  SLUM 

REV.  DESMOND  MORSE-BOYCOTT 

VIVID  experiences  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
during  a  long  spell  of  work  in  a  deplorable  yet  adventurous 
part  of  London  where  pathos  and  humour  go  hand  in  hand. 
"A  book  which  one  cannot  read  without  admiration  for  the  book  and 
the  work  it  chronicles  ...  it  is  capitally  written.  In  its  most  serious 
moments,  it  is  never  dull.  You  will  enjoy  it." — Evening  Standard. 

Foreword  by  the  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  (24th  thousand)   is.  net 

Cloth,  2J-.  6d.  net 

WE  DO  SEE  LIFE 

REV.  DESMOND  MORSE-BOYCOTT 

FOLLOWING  Ten  Years  in  a  London  Slum,  the  Rev.  Desmond 
Morse-Boycott  has  written  a  sequel,  which  has  proved 
equally  successful.  Somers  Town  (beloved  of  Pett  Ridge, 
and  the  home  of  David  Copperfield)  is  still  his  background, 
but  he  wanders  into  equally  poor  neighbourhoods. 
"Mr.  Morse-Boycott  has  revealed  in  this  book  a  rare  understanding  of 
the  sterling  qualities  that  can  bloom  even  amid  the  most  sterile 
surroundings." — Daily  Express. 

First  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated,  js.  6d.  net 

FIELDS  OF  YESTERDAY 

REV.  DESMOND  MORSE-BOYCOTT 

THERE  is  a  disarming  sincerity  and  frankness  about  this 
autobiography  which  is  wholly  attractive.  It  is  the  straight- 
forward story  of  the  career  and  development  of  a  man  who 
takes  his  work  very  seriously,  yet  believes  that  one  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  Christian  is  merriment. 
First  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated,  js.  6d.  net 

THE  SECRET  STORY  of  the  OXFORD  MOVE- 
MENT   REV.  DESMOND  MORSE-BOYCOTT 

THIS  work  is  likely  to  become  a  standard  history  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  from  its  inception  in  the  Common  Room 
at  Oriel  till  the  present  time. 
"Likely  to  become  a  classic." — Living  Church. 
First  Cheap  Edition.  js.  6d.  net 
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Popular 

Cloth  Bound. 


First  Cheap  Editions 

3J-.  6d.  net.        Illustrated  Jackets 


*  New  Titles. 

*  Silent  Mountain  (November) 

The  Cluster  of  Gems         .         ,.',; 
Lost  Wagons     .          .  . 

*Long  Rope  (September)         .      ? -,. ... 
Pines  of  Jaalam          .          .      -" •"•••;  -*-'• 

*  Golden  Alaskan  (September)     ^...-'  > 
Trail  of  the  Cloven  Hoof 

15  The  Moccasin  Telegraph  (September) 


GEORGE  BETTANY 

RAY  CARR 

DANE  COOLIDGE 

DANE  COOLIDGE 

DANIEL  CHASE 

JAMES  DORRANCE 

ARLTON  EADIE 

HAL  EVARTS 


*  Miracle  in  the  Drawing  Room  (October)  EDWIN  GREENWOOD 
Skin  and  Bone 

Pins  and  Needles      .         .      * -••: ':"  + 

Suppression       .        ...         .      »   .  t 

Aftermath  .         . 

Rooks  Build  Low 

Wild  Balm         .        ..      .  .        '. 

Death  on  the  Cherwell      .         .    . 

Quick  Curtain 
*Ashes  of  Murder  (September) 

Red  Records      .          .          .      «.•./«;• 

The  Palgrave  Mummy      . 

Mount  and  Multitude 

Tea  .  .       *  . 

The  House  of  Dawn 

Crooks  Ltd. 
*Sign  of  the  Scorpion  (September) 

Red  Ivory  .... 

*The  Mote  and  the  Beam  (August) 

*  Caravan  into  Canaan  (October)    . 
Guns  of  Salvation  Valley 
Havoc        .      i ; '  .  •       .         .          . 
Still  Waters        .... 
Pedigree  of  Honey    . 

Aletta  Laird       . 
*The  Throwbacks  (August) 

2s.  net 
Spragge's  Canyon  (Blue  Jacket)   . 


EDWIN  GREENWOOD 
EDWIN  GREENWOOD 
WILLIAM  HALLATT 
REVEL  HARDING 
REVEL  HARDING 
REVEL  HARDING 
M.  DORIEL  HAY 
ALAN  MELVILLE 
.    GUY  MORTON 
.    ALICE  PERRIN 
.    F.  M.  PETTEE 
ARTHUR  T.  RICH 
ARTHUR  T.  RICH 
C.  E.  SCOGGINS 
EDMUND  SNELL 
EDMUND  SNELL 
W.  H.  SMITH 
PAULINE  STILES 
.  GRANT  TAYLOR 
GRANT  TAYLOR 
VAN  DE  WATER 
VAN  DE  WATER 
BARBARA  WEBB 
BARBARA  WEBB 
BODENHAM  WEST 

H.  A.  VACHELL 
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Skeffingtons*  26   Novels 

Cloth  Bound  with  Attractive  Wrappers 
MYSTERY 


*  New  Titles 

The  Avenging  Parrot 

Black  Pigeon    .... 

Murder  Backstairs     . 
*The  Cornish  Coast  Murder 

Three-Cornered  Wound    . 
*A  Storm  is  Rising    . 

In  at  the  Death 

The  Hartwell  Case   . 

Murder  of  Harvey  Blake 

Titanic  Hotel  Mystery 

Murder  of  a  Mystery  Writer     . 

Murder  Underground 

Hand  of  Horror 

Red  Kite  Clue  .... 

Double  Smile    .... 

Man  of  Miracles 

Return  of  Arsene  Lupin   . 

The  Doublecross 

In  Cold  Blood 

Murder  is  Easy 

His  Lordship  the  Crook  . 

Murder  by  Law 

Murder  in  Bostall 
*Daylight  Murder 
*  Murder  in  Haste 

There  Sits  Death 


A.  AUSTIN 

A.  AUSTIN 

A.  AUSTIN 

JOHN  BUDE 

.    GEORGE  DYER 

.    GEORGE  DYER 

.    DAVID  FROME 

.  RAYMOND  GOLDMAN 

.  RAYMOND  GOLDMAN 

JOHN  HAWK 

JOHN  HAWK 

M.  DORIEL  HAY 

.    OWEN  Fox  JEROME 

.    OWEN  Fox  JEROME 

MAURICE  LEBLANC 

MAURICE  LEBLANC 

MAURICE  LEBLANC 

ARMSTRONG  LIVINGSTON 

ARMSTRONG  LIVINGSTON 

ARMSTRONG  LIVINGSTON 

EDWARD  Louis 

PAUL  McGuiRE 

PAUL  McGuiRE 

PAUL  McGuiRE 

PAUL  McGuiRE 

PAUL  McGuiRE 
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Three  Dead  Men       ....  PAUL  McGuiRE 

The  Tower  Mystery           .          .         .  PAUL  McGuiRE 

Week-End  at  Thrackley   .          .          .  ALAN  MELVILLE 

*The  Vicar  in  Hell    ....  ALAN  MELVILLE 

*  Mystery  of  Hermit's  End          .         .  .     GUY  MORTON 
Scarlet  Thumb-print           ....     GUY  MORTON 

*The  Silver  Voiced  Murder  .  .  .  GUY  MORTON 

Arsenic  .  .  .  .  .  JOHN  REMENHAM 

The  Canal  Mystery  .  .  JOHN  REMENHAM 

*The  Loom         .         .         .                  ,c  ;  JOHN  REMENHAM 

*  Sound  Machine          .         .      <••.         .  EDMUND  SNELL 
The  "Z"  Ray    .         .         .      *  .         .  EDMUND  SNELL 
Death  by  the  Gaff     .               „  £„      JOHN  HASLETTE  VAHEY 

ADVENTURE    AND    ROMANCE 

Chinese  Blake  .          .         . '  .  .  JAMES  BENNETT 

The  Black  Horseman        .  .  .  GEORGE  BETTANY 

*  Valley  of  the  Echoes         .  .  .  GEORGE  BETTANY 
Red  Tiger          .         .         .  .  *  .          RAY  CARR 
The  Crimson  Butterfly      .  .  EDMUND  SNELL 

*Corrigan's  Way  .  .  .  ,  ;.  EDMUND  SNELL 

Borrowed  Romance  .  .  .  PAULINE  STILES 

Lovers  Must  Live  .  .  J  .  .  PAULINE  STILES 

Monster  of  Snowdon  Hall  ....  .• .,  -  GROVE  WILSON 

*Bamboo  Bay  .  .  \  '  .  .  GORDON  VOLK 

Devil's  Whirlpool  .  f  ,.  r  GORDON  VOLK 

*Isle  of  Men  .  .  .  .  .  GORDON  VOLK 

The  Lighthouse  Mystery  v.  '."*  GORDON  VOLK 

Sea  Cave  .  .  .  .  .  GORDON  VOLK 

*South  of  the  Line  .  .  .  >  ;;  ,  GORDON  VOLK 

Tideless  Sea  .....  GORDON  VOLK 
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SKEFFINGTOni 


WILD    WEST 


Gun-Smoke 

Horse  Ketchum 
*Lost  Wagons     . 

Other  Men's  Cattle 

Sheriff  Killer     . 

Texas  Ranger   . 

War  Paint 

Forbidden  Range 

Shortgrass 
*Wolf  Dog          ; 

Forest  War 
*Man  from  Yonder 

Mountain  Man 


HISTORICAL 


A  Daughter  of  Kings 
*The  Hand  that  Drove  the  Nails 
Alicia  Deane     .          .          . 
The  Cripple  in  Black 
Whitehall 


DANE  COOLIDGI 

DANE  COOLIDGI 

DANE  COOLIDGI 

DANE  COOLIDGI 

DANE  COOLIDGI 

DANE  COOLIDGI 

DANE  COOLIDGI 

JAMES  DORRANCI 

HAL  G.  EVART: 

HAL  G.  EVART; 

HAROLD  TITUJ 

HAROLD  TITUJ 

HAROLD  C.  WIRI 


.  GEORGE  W.  GOUGF 

J.  FLETCHER  RAI 

.      E.  V.  TIMM< 

.      E.  V.  TIMMS 

E.  V.  TIMMJ 


Skeffingtons*    OCi.    Novels 

Attractive  Three-colour  Jackets 

2.  The  Titanic  Hotel  Mystery  (Mystery) 

JOHN  HAWK 

"A  gripping  story  with  a  love  interest" — Daily  Sketch. 

6.  The  Sea  Cave  (Adventure)      .      GORDON  VOLK 

Gordon  Volk  has  been  called  "the  author  with  a  nightmare  imagination". 

7.  In  at  the  Death  (Mystery)      .       DAVID  FROME 

"An  exciting  detective  yarn  " — Sunday  Dispatch. 
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BINDING  DEPT.  JUN  3    1958 


Me Quire,   Paul 
6025  Threepence  to  Marble  Arch 
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